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OFF-PRINTS 

A problem  which  has  confronted  most  archaeologists  at  some  stage  in  their  work  is 
that  of  keeping  up-to-date  with,  and  gaining  access  to,  published  papers  and  reports  on 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  scope  of  archaeology  and  the  widespread 
distribution  of  archaeological  workers  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  archaeologist, 
unless  he  is  exceptionally  well-endowed  with  this  world’s  goods,  to  subscribe  to  the  many 
periodicals  in  which  important  papers  are  published;  while  the  libraries  in  which  these 
periodicals  are  readily  available  are  also  few  and  far  between. 

As  a possible  solution,  the  Council  for  British  Archaeology  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  some  centralized  scheme  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  off-prints  of  articles  pubhshed  in 
this  country.  It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  scheme  will  not  cover  the 
publications  of  the  national  societies,  while  certain  safeguards  are  also  envisaged  to  protect 
the  interests  of  local  societies  which  agree  to  participate.  The  views  of  those  responsible 
for  editing  county  journals  have  already  been  sought  and  in  general  the  proposal  has  been 
well  received.  It  now  remains  to  see  whether  sufficient  support  would  be  forthcoming  from 
archaeologists  and  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a central  agency 
to  operate  the  project.  The  following  two  alternative  schemes  are  now  under  consideration : 

Scheme  A is  based  on  the  circulation  of  comprehensive  quarterly  or  half-yearly  lists 
of  off-prints,  compiled  by  the  Council  on  advance-information  supplied  by  the  editors  of  the 
various  journals.  The  title,  author,  post  free  price,  date  of  issue  and  source  of  supply  of 

Detach  Slip  Continued  overleaf 


COUNCIL  FOR  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGY 
OFF-PRINTS  SCHEME 

I should  be  glad  to  receive  further  details  of  a centrally  organized  off-prints  scheme. 

Of  the  two  schemes  suggested  I am  in  favour  of I suggest  that  Notes 

of  archaeological  subjects  should  be  included/excluded. 


off-prints  would  be  classified  under  periods  in  the  lists  to  enable  subscribers  to  order  those 
articles  of  interest  to  them  direct  from  the  suppliers.  A small  annual  subscription  would 
be  charged  to  cover  the  compilation  and  postage  of  the  lists. 

Scheme  B differs  in  that  subscribers  would  register  with  the  central  organization  to 
receive  off-prints  on  all  subjects  within  certain  specified  periods.  The  registration  fee  would 
naturally  vary  according  to  the  period  or  periods  chosen  and  since  the  scheme  would  entail 
a special  mechanism  for  procurement  and  distribution  of  the  off-prints  its  running-costs 
would  be  higher  than  in  the  case  of  Scheme  A,  which  is  in  effect  operated  directly  by  the 
author  or  local  society  and  the  purchaser. 

Many  practical  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  whichever  scheme  is  adopted  but 
your  views  on  the  proposal  in  general  and  on  the  relative  merits  of  Schemes  A and  B would 
provide  a valuable  indication  of  the  measure  of  public  support  which  might  be  expected. 
May  I ask  you,  therefore,  to  complete  and  return  the  detachable  shp  at  the  foot  of  this 
page  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Council  for  British  Archaeology,  74  Onslow  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.7. 

W.  F.  GRIMES, 

Secretary. 

March,  1950. 
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The  Council  wisli  it  to  be  distincth-  understcod 
that  tlicy  do  not  hold  theiuselvc.s  responsible  for 
the  statements  and  opinions  printed  in  the  papers 
in  this  Jonrnal,  except  in  so  far  as  No.  31  of  the 
Glenernl  Eiilcs  (1924)  of  the  Society  extends. 


EDITORIAL 


In  these  days  of  de]oendence  on  Governmental  su]3port  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  our  Society  is  stiU  as  independent  as  it  was  a century  ago  and 
that  it  still  prosecutes  its  activities  with  as  much  vigour  and  entlmsiasm 
as  it  then  did.  Reviewing  the  events  of  the  ])ast  year — which  we  feel 
was  momentous  in  the  dev6lo]5ment  of  the  Society’s  affairs — we  can 
report  that  the  membership  is  increasing  steadily,  and  we  thinlc  we  can 
assert  that  we  have  maintained  the  standard  of  scholai’ship  and 
information  evidenced  by  the  publications  in  our  Journal  and  in  the  lec- 
tures given  throughout  the  year  at  the  Society’s  House.  We  feel  too, 
that  in  spite  of  difficulties  we  have  been  able  to  produce  balanced  volumes 
of  the  Journal.  Strictures  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  one  or 
other  aspect  of  our  countrjr’s  ])ast  are,  in  face  of  the  contents  of  the 
steady  stream  of  annual  volumes,  hardly  to  be  justified.  And,  if  indeed 
there  be  too  little  insistence  on  some  matters — such,  for  instance,  as 
mediaeval  archaeology  or  the  history  of  revolutionai^T-  times — we  would 
suggest  that  the  fault  (if  such  it  be)  lies  not  with  the  Society  and  its 
officers  but  rather  because  of  the  absence  of  contributions  from  scholars 
in  those  fields. 

In  this,  our  101st  year,  we  confidently  expect  that  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers will  increase  ajipreciably,  and  we  are  certain  that  tlie  same  high 
standards  of  scientific  vahie  wiU  be  maintained  in  tlie  Journal.  Let  it 
lie  our  aim  to  reach  the  numerical  strength  of  the  pre-191-t  period  so  that 
we  can  go  forward  with  positive  j^lans  for  the  elucidation  of  the  great 
number  of  problems  in  Irish  history  and  archaeology. 
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WHAT  WAS  AN  “ ENGLISH  .SCHOOL  ”? 

By  T.  0 Eaifbartaigh,  M.A.,  Member. 

A FTEK  BosAvortli,  in  1485,  England  emerged  from  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses 

to  find  herself  mastered  by  a new  and  vigorous  dynasty  that,  in  common 
with  the  other  western  European  monarchies  of  the  time,  was  to  play  a 
large  part  in  transforming  medieval  into  modern  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  these  new  monarchies  was  their  autocratic 
nationalism,  a nationalism  conceived  in  the  neo-pagan  atmosphere  of  the 
Eenaissance,  born  into  a world  that  no  longer  accepted  the  m.edieval  concept 
of  a politically  unified  Europe  under  pope  and  emperor,  and,  so  to  speak, 
l)red  to  a manner  of  life  only  possible  in  a profit-making  economy  that  was 
obsessed  with  the  prizes  of  a new  world  of  wealth  and  fortune  open  to 
conquest. 

Tudor  England,  accordinglju  while  greedily  absorbing  the  civilisation 
of  the  Eenaissance,  embarked  on  a policy  of  expansion  that  instinctively 
injected  the  surrounding  cultures  which  lay  in  its  path,  and  to  which  the 
Anglo-Normans  had  adapted  themselves,  and  sought  to  build  its  empire 
on  an  intolerance  of  every  way  of  life  but  its  own. 

It  Avas  therefore  natural,  when  Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  international 
church,  that  while  in  England  English  forms,  clothed  in  Eenaissance  garb, 
sliould  replace  Latin,  and  the  new  national  church  be  reared  to  the  native 
tongue,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a like  attitude  in  the  organising  of  the 
neu"  church  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  implications  of  the  change  of  policy  may  be  seen  in  an  acG  passed 
in  jiarliament  in  Ireland  in  1537,  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Kildare 
rebellion  had  presented  the  Tudor  government  Avith  the  first  opportunity 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  AAdrole  countiy. 

This  act  ‘ foi'  the  English  order,  habit  and  language  ’ among  its  other 
proA'isions  enjoined  on  every  priest,  deacon  or  subdeacon,  on  ordination, 
to  ‘ keep  or  ca\ise  to  be  kept  AAuthin  the  place,  territory  or  parish 
AA'liere  he  shall  have  preeminence,  rule,  benefice  or  promotion,  a school  for 
to  learn  [i.e.,  teach]  English,  if  any  children  of  his  parish  come  to  him  to 


^ 28  Henry  VIII,  ch.  15. 
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learn  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the  same  school  such  convenient 
stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomablj''  used  to  be  taken.’ 

The  actual  words  of  the  oath  were,  “ I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I Avill  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  an  English  school  within  the  said  vicarage 
or  rectory  of  as  the  law  in  that  case  requires.”^ 

For  the  centurj^  and  a half  following  this  act  the  policy  of  extending  the 
use  of  English  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  problem  of  subjugating  the 
country,  however,  and  the  fact  that  almost  from  the  outset  the  ‘ English 
or  parish  schools,’  as  they  came  to  be  called,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  protestant  institutions,  rendered  circumstances  uupropitious  for  the 
establishing  of  many  of  them,^  so  that  under  William  III  it  was 
found  necessary,  ‘ by  reason  of  such  Irish  popish  schools  [as  were 
mentioned  as  ‘ not  using  the  English  language  ’]  being  too  much 
connived  at,’  to  pass  an  act^  to  ensure  that  that  of  Henry  VIII  be  ‘ strictly 
observed,’  in  1721  a further  act®  enabling  land  to  be  granted  in  every  parish 
‘ for  the  use  of  a resident  protestant  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  English 
tongue,’  in  1723  a special  act  of  the  British  parliament  enabling  the  surplus 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  funds  to  be  used  for  founding  ‘ English  schools,’ 
and  finally  to  grant  the  charter  of  1733  by  which  were  established 
the  ‘ English  protestant  schools  ’ of  the  Incorporated  Society,  to  be  known 
as  the  ‘ charter  schools.’ 

Despite  these  several  provisions,  the  supporters  of  the  ‘ English  or 
parish  schools  ’ had  to  admit  of  them  in  1744°  that  ‘ the  success  did  not 
answer  their  expectations,’  but  nevertheless,  by  then  the  term  ‘ English 
school  ’ was  passing  into  currency,  for  in  1731  it  is  found  applied  to  some 
catholic  schools  also,  and  that  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  In 
that  3’ear  an  inquiry’^  by  the  Irish  house  of  lords  into  ‘ the  state  of  popery 
in  Ireland  ’ revealed  among  such  ‘ several  poor  English  schools  ’ in  the 
diocese  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  where  also  the 


2 Iic^Jnrls  from  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  education,  in  Ireland,  'pursuant  to 
act  46  Gen.  3,  c.  122  [hereinafter  called  commission  of  1809-12].  Eleventh  report,  on 
2iarish  schools,  H.C.  1810-11,  (107),  VI. 

3 Ibid.  ‘It  is  not  thought  probable  that  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  any 
consulerabie  number  of  English  or  parish  schools  would  have  been  established  in  Ireland 
at  that  period.’ 

4 7 William  III,  ch.  4. 

® 8 Geo.  I,  ch.  12.  This  act  was  extended  by  5 Geo.  II,  ch.  4. 

® Pamphlets,  642,  N.L.I.  ‘A  brief  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  Dublin,  1744.’ 

Cited  in  Corcoran,  State  jmlicy  in  Irish  education,  pp.  103-8,  from  documentary 
sources  which  perished  in  the  P.R.O.I.  in  1922.  For  some  further  treatment  of  these 
sources  see  also  ‘Report  on  the  state  of  popery,  Ireland,  1731,’  in  Archiv.  Hib.,  vols 
i-iv  (1912-15). 
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English  language  would  have  as  yet  made  little  or  no  headway  among 
catholics,  it  gives  two  instances  of  a ‘ Latin  and  English  master.’  The 
discovery  bj"  the  inquiry  that  in  Rosenallis  parish,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare 
{leg.  Ivillaloe?),  ' there  are  little  Irish  schoolmasters  in  many  places,’  in 
conjunction  with  the  reference  in  the  act  of  William  III  mentioned  above  to 
‘ Irish  popish  schools  ’ which  were  ' not  using  English,’  leaves  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  ‘ English  schools  ’ were  still  regarded  as  schools  of  wdiich  one  of 
the  two  functions  w^as  to  teach  English  to  Irish  speakers. 

Enrther  evidence  to  this  effect  is  furnished  by  a sermon®  preached  in 
Dublin  in  1733  by  the  protestant  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  which,  while  the 
claim  was  made  that  the  already  existing  ‘ English  schools  ’ had  gone  far 
to  achieve  their  original  object,  there  Avas  an  avoAved  implication  that  ‘English 
school’  Avas  still  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  1537. 

The  poorer  sort  of  Irish,’  said  the  bishop,  ‘ most  cheerfully  send  their 
children  to  the  English  protestant  schools,  provided  they  are  taught  gratis; 
the  Irish  language,  as  to  the  reading  of  it,  is  iioaa^  in  a manner  become  a 
dead  letter  to  the  nath^es,  and  the  characters  of  it  as  little  understood  as  the 
Danish  or  riniick.  It  is  not  noAV  read,  or  made  use  of  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves, Avho  are  all  desirous  to  read,  AAuite  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue, 
the  happjr  consequence  of  planting,  already,  so  many  English  schools  in 
this  kingdom,’  (the  reference  in  the  last  sentence  possibly  being  to  a 
A'oluntary  society  formed  a short  time  before  to  establish  more  parish 
schools).® 

Thus  AAdien  the  charter  of  1733  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Incorporated 
Society’s  schools  designated  these  as  ‘ English  protestant  schools,’  the 
adjectives  ‘ English  ’ and  ‘ protestant  ’ Avere  there  intended  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  meaning,  and  the  desci'iption  w'as  no  more  a pleonasm  than  Avas 
Irish  popish  ’ as  applied  to  a school  by  the  act  of  William  III.  Actually, 
the  charter  of  1733  stated  that  Avhat  it  envisaged  was  the  establishing  of 
a sufficient  number  of  English  protestant  schools,  AAffierein  the  children  of 
the  Irish  natives  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue.’ 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  reference  in  the 
course  of  the  house  of  lords  inquii-y  to  instances  of  a ‘ Latin  and  English 
master  ’ in  the  diocese  of  Ivillaloe,  an  Irish-speaking  area,  meant  no  more 
than  a master  aaLo  taught  a Latin,  that  is,  a grammar  school,  and  who  in 
addition  taught  English  to  Irish  speakers. 

When  the  inquiry  turns  to  Dublin,  lioA-vever,  of  the  tAvelve  schools  listed 
for  St.  klichan’s  parish  tAvo  are  ‘ Latin  schools  ’ and  ten  ‘ English  schools.’ 
Where,  as  in  Dublin,  English  Avas  already  the  vernacular,  at  least  of  the 


3 Cited,  without  reference,  in  Corcoran,  Stale  policy  in  Irish  education,  p.  110. 

9 Pcunjjhlets,  642,  N.L.I.,  ‘A  brief  re\’iew  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  Dublin,  1744.’ 
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schoolgoing,®''  the  only  kind  of  school  other  than  a 'Latin  school’  conceivable 
at  that  time  was  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  so  here  the  term  has 
already  acquired  a new  significance.  Similarity  in  the  town  of  Galway  on 
that  occasion^®  there  is  mention  of  an  ‘ English  or  widting  school,’  the  alter- 
native designation  making  it  clear  that  the  school  in  question  was  not  one 
for  to  learn  English,’  but  to  cater  for  English  speakers. 

From  1731  to  1791  was  the  great  language  watershed  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  Between  these  years  Irish  had  receded  to  such  an  exteiiB^  that 
what  had  held  for  Dublin  and  Galway  in  the  former  year  was  true  for  large 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  end  of  the  period,  for  the  only  account  taken  of 
the  language  objective  of  the  parish  schools  by  the  parliamentary  commission 
of  1788-91  on  education  was  to  remark  that  it  was  too  limited,  thereby 
implying  that  it  was  considered  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  achievement.^® 
hloreover,  these  commissioners  were  quite  familiar  with  the  term  ‘ English 
school  ’ as  denoting  an  elementary  school,  for  in  regard  to  certain  Erasmus 
Smitli  foundations,  where,  beyond  doubt,  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  pupils  were  English  speakers,  they  deprecated  the  association  of  an 
English  school  ’ with  a ‘ Latin  school.’  (Their  disapproval,  while  it  may 
have  had  a sound  educational  basis,  sprung  probablj’^  in  the  main  from  the 
view  commonly  held  at  that  time  that  to  educate  the  poor  ‘ above  their 
station  ’ was  neither  in  the  interests  of  society  nor  of  the  iioor  themselves). 

It  is  not  possible,  for  lack  of  evidence,  to  trace  in  greater  detail  the 
steps  by  Avhich  an  ‘English  school’  had  come  to  mean  an  ordinary  elementary 
scliool,^®*  but  some  further  reasons  for  the  change  may  be  mentioned. 


For  evidence,  however,  that  it  was  tahen  for  granted  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
that  tliere  were  then  many  Irish  speakers  in  Dublin  see  Padraig  C Moghrain,  ‘Pol  C> 
Huiginn,’  in  Bealoideats,  uimh  1-2,  XV,  87-101  Meitheamh-Nodlaig  1945). 

Lords’  jn.  Ire.,  xiii.  171. 

A completely  monoglot  school  can  become  completely  monoglot  in  a different 
language,  without  an  artificially  effected  transfer  of  population,  in  80  years. 

The  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  gave 
■evidence  in  1837  to  a select  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  'afpoinicd  to  inquire  into 
the  progress  and  operation  of  the  new  2>iaii  of  education  in  Ireland’  (pp.  106-120,  H.C. 
1837  (543-1),  VIII.  pt  i),  that  on  his  visit  to  Westport  national  school  in  1833  none  of 
the  200  or  so  pupils  could  speak  English  (the  teacher  knowing  no  Irish  and  admitting 
tliat  he  did  not  know  ‘what  is  the  good  of  all  this’).  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  O 
Tighearnaigh,  chief  inspector  of  primary  schools,  for  the  information  that  when  he  visited 
^^'estport  national  school  in  1913  he  found  no  pupils  there  who  could  speak  Irish. 

Too  much  should  not,  however,  be  made  of  negative  evidence  here,  for  a sermon 
2n'eached  by  the  protestant  bishop  of  Dromore  in  Dublin  in  1790  (I.  372  491  i 1,  N.L.I.) 
mentions  that  many  ‘among  the  inferior  peo'pie are  unacquainted  with  the  [Eng- 
lish] language,’  and  speaks  of  ‘this  poor  unfortunate  people wherever  they  attend 

[protestant]  divine  worship,  hearing  it  wholly  in  an  unknown  tongue.’ 

•‘-2a  The  term  must  have  come  into  general  use  only  very  slowly  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  the  survey  of  ‘English  schools  of  private  foundation’  made  in  the  thirteenth 
report  of  the  commission  of  1809-12  (H.C.  1812,  (219),  V)  dealt  with  some  70  such  schools, 
most  of  which  had  been  founded  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  would  not  appear 
from  it  that  the  founders  of  any  of  these  had  used  the  term. 
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The  act  of  1687  bad  been  followed  by  another  in  1570^^  to  set  up' 
diocesan  Latin  or  grammar  schools,  and  the  distinction  between  the  types  of 
school  envisaged  by  the  acts  would  from  the  start  have  been  obvious  in  the 
Pale,  where  up  to  the  reformation  there  had  been  schools  of  which  one  of  the 
main  purposes  was  to  ensure  that  the  pupils  spoke  Bnglishd^  Such  schools, 
and  the  ‘ parish  or  English  schools  ’ which  succeeded  them,  must  by  their 
nature  have  attempted  no  more  than  a very  restricted  curriculum.  Even, 
however,  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Irish  language  ceased  to  be  a 
major  educational  factor  this  very  restricted  curriculum  persisted.  In 
regard  to  the  parish  schools  the  commissioners  of  1788-91  found  that 
‘ spelling  and  I’eading  in  all,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  in  some,  comprised 
the  course  of  instruction,’  and  made  the  unambitious  recommendation  that 
they  should  teach  ‘reading,  writing  and  the  first  five  rules  of  arithmetic,’’ 
while  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  ‘ English  schools  ’ the  report  of  the  commission 
of  1809-12^^*  found  that  the  most  important  one  of  them  (that  of  the  Coombe, 
Dublin)  taught  only  the  3 r’s  to  the  boj's  and  reading  and  plain-work  to  the 
girls.  The  charter  schools,  also,  as  has  been  seen,  ‘ English  schools,’  were 
of  course,  as  a result  of  Howard’s  investigations,  notorious  from  every  aspect 
(although  it  should  be  said  that  according  to  the  commissioners  of  1809-12 
the  actual  abuses  had  disappeared  and  that  of  the  three  subjects  taught 
writing  was  well  taught,  ‘ reading  not  quite  as  well  and  arithmetic  less 
generally  and  perhaps  less  successfully  than  might  be  expected  ’).^® 

All  this  lent  support  to  the  use  of  the  term  ‘ English  ’ with  reference  to 
a school  as  the  equivalent  of  ‘ elementary,’  and  the  tendency  to  lose  sight 
completely  of  the  original  significance  of  the  adjective  would  have  been 
accentuated  as  the  position  became  as  stated,  with  perhaps  some  exaggera- 
tion, in  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commission  of  1809-12:  ‘ for  the  original 
objects  of  their  institution,  namely,  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the 
English  language  in  Ireland,  the  parish  schools  can  no  longer  be  deemed 
necessary. 


13  12  Eliz.,  ch.  i. 

1^  In  1539  it  was  pleaded,  unsuccessfully,  that  certain  religious  houses  in  the  Pale 
should  not  he  suppressed,  since  they  brought  mp  children  and  young  people  ‘in  virtue, 
learning,  and  the  English  tongue’  {State  papers^  iii,  pt.  Ill,  p.  130).  See  also  J.  Otway- 
Euthven,  ‘The  request  of  the  Irish  for  English  law,  1277-80,’  in  I.H.S.,  vol.  VI,  r.o.  24, 
(Sept.  1949),  for  a contemporary  reference  to  the  English-speaking  Cistercian  houses 
being  placed  under  the  entirely  Irish-speaking  house  of  Mellifont  shortly  before  1280. 

i-A  Commission  of  1809-12,  ninth  report  (H.C.  1810,  (194),  X). 

35  Ibid.,  third  report,  and  appendix  no.  10  thereto,  (H.C.  1809,  (142),  VII). 

35a  H.C.  1810-11,  (107),  VI.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  evidence 
given  at  these  commissions  and  the  commissioners’  reports  must  be  treated  with  caution. 
It  is  not  to  impugn  the  honesty  or  sincerity  of  witnesses  to  realise  that  their  evidence 
on  a particular  institution  or  system  might  remain  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  yet  be  tendentious.  The  political  or  other  circumstances  surrounding  the  setting  up 
of  a particular  commission  might  colour  its  report. 
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Between  1701  and  1812  the  parish  scliools  seem  to  have  extended  some- 
-what  their  curriculum.  The  commission  of  1809-12  found  that  their  course 
of  instruction  then  ‘ compilses  spelling  and  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,’ 
and  Grattan  took  for  granted  that  at  that  time  thej^  did  teach  ‘ reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.’^®  For  this  we  need  not  look  to  their  having  taken 
to  heart  the  recommendation  of  the  report  of  1788-91  (actually  this  report 
was  not  published  till  1858,  when  it  was  pi'inted  from  a copy  found  by  the 
endowed  schools  commission  of  1854-8),  but  rather  to  the  growing  interest 
in  schooling  and  education  that  marked  the  interval,  an  interest  that  had 
its  origins  outside  Ireland,  and  into  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here. 

Unfortunately  for  tlie  pupils  tins  slight  advance,  if  such  occurred,  was 
not  sustained.  The  endowed  schools  commission  of  1878-81  found  that  the 
incumbents  generally  regai'ded  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  as  an  undue  burden 
and  that  the.y  had  in  many  cases  appointed  as  schoolmaster  the  parish  clerk, 
whose  qualifications  for  the  post  of  teacher  were  often  a minimum.^’'  One 
of  the  commission’s  inspectors  wrote  in  1880; 

As  to  the  absolute  usefulness  of  the  schools  [the  Erasmus  Smith 
English  schools]  to  the  countiy,  I can  only,  of  course,  judge  of  the  six  which 
1 visited;  these  serve  nicreJij  as  parochial  schools,  but  they  are  much  superior 
in  the  schools  ordinarily  called  by  that  name,  though  not,  in  my  opinion, 
as  useful  as  Natio)ial  schools. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  had  come  into  prominence  only  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Between  1808  and  1815  the  governors  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  funds  had  founded  sixty-nine  such  schools,  and  between 
1838  and  1843  fifty-two  more,^®  an  activit^f  described  by  the  endowed  schools 
commission  of  1854-8  as  an  ‘ undue  extension  of  the  English  schools,  which 
was  not  contemjilated  by  the  founder.  In  1858  the  total  number  of 


Ibid.,  foiirfccnlli  report,  and  appendix  no.  3 thereto,  (H.C.  1812-13,  (21),  VI). 

Appendix,  p.  7,  h’cport  of  his  iiinjesli/’s  commissioners  ap2^r)inted  bi/  his  excellency 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  the  endoicvicnts,  funds  and  actual  condition 
of  all  schools  endoired  for  the  jiurioose  of  education  in  Ireland;  accompanied  by  minutes 
of  evidences,  documents  and  tables  of  schools  and  endowments  (H.C.  1857-8,  [C.  2336-1], 
XXII),  pt.  1,  [liereinafter  called  Endoired  schools  commission,  1854-8]. 

Ibid.,  appendix  B.  264-5.  The  italics  in  the  quotation  are  the  writer’s. 


19  Ibid.,  79-80. 

20  Ibid.,  83. 
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‘ English  schools  ’ connected  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  governors  was  14U, 
but  by  1878  it  had  fallen  to  105.^^ 

Although  the  inspector  quoted  above  seems  to  flatter  these  schools  in 
comparison  with  the  parochial  ones,  the  truth  u'as  that  they  too  taught 
little,  and  that  badW.  x\n  assistant  commissioner  reported  to  the  endowed 
schools  commission  of  1854-8  : 

‘ Of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  I maj'-  say,  as  vdll  appear  from 
my  reports,  that  thej^  are  miserabljr  inefficient.’®^ 

The  third  tj^pe  of  official  ‘ English  schools  ’ was  those  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  the  reports  of  the  endowed  schools  commissions  of  1854-8  and  of 
1878-81  leave  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  supervision  of  the  state  of  the  schools 
and  of  the.  teachers’  qualifications  persisted,  although  the  standard  of  the 
work  done  in  them  seems  to  have  improved. 

In  fine,  with  exceptions,  the  three  kinds  of  official  ‘ English  schools 
had,  owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  never  succeeded  in  extending  their  curri- 
culum much  beyond  the  3 r's,  with  occasionalty,  as  will  be  seen,  the  teaching 
of  some  elementary  facts  of  the  history  of  England,  of  scriptural  history 
aird  of  geographju 

To  such  a curriculum  the  endowed  schools  commission  of  1854-8  referred 
when  it  stated  that  ‘ an  English  education  is  sometimes  narrowed  and  made 
to  mean  little  more  than  reading  or  Avriting. 

The  commission  added,  however,  ‘ AVe  think  that  such  an  interpretation 
is  A^eiy  far  from  conveying  its  real  significance,’  and  to  come  on  this  wider 
significance  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the  year  1824. 

In  that  year  a royal  commission  issued  instructions  to  all  ‘ the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  to  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  to  the  roman 
catholic  priests  in  their  several  benefices  ’ to  make  a return  on  oath  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  their  parishes.  The  information  thus  supplied 
was  afteiuvards  published  in  statistical  form  bj'  the  commissioners,®^  but  the 
returns  themselves,  Avith  their  mass  of  detailed  information,  have  not  sur- 


i.  83.  llefort  of  the  commissioners  amwinted  hy  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  the  endoicrnents,  funds  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  en- 
dowed for  the  jnirpose  of  education  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  minutes  of  evidence,  docu- 
Jitenls  and  tables  of  schools  and  endowments  {H.C.  1881,  [C.  2831],  XXXA^),  [hereinafter 
called  Endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81]. 

Only  113  of  the  140,  howeA'er,  were  Erasmus  Smith  foundations.  [Ewdowed  schools 
commission,  1854-8,  pt.  i,  appendix,  p.  10). 

22  Endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  i,  appendix,  p.  7.  Pt  1. 

23  Ibid.,  i.  199.  Pt  1. 

24  Second  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  [^abstract  of  returns  in  1824,  from 
the  protestant  and  roman  catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  of  the  state  of  education  in  their 
respective  parishes],  (H.C.  1826-7,  (12),  XII).  (The  original  returns  perished  in  1922) 
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Aaved,  except  in  two  instances.  Dr.  Doyle  (J.K.L.)  caused  the  catholic 
returns  in  Kildare  and  Leighlin  to  be  drawn  up  again  for  his  diocesan  archives 
and  these  have  been  published  by  the  Eev.  Professor  M.  Brenan  in  Schools 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  Though  of  great  interest,  unfortunately  they  are 
of  no  help  for  our  particular  purpose,  since,  strangelj^  enough,  the  expression 
‘ English  school  ’ does  not  there  occur.  The  second  instance  is  the  recently 
discovered  returns  of  the  Eev.  Eobert  Park,  presbyterian  minister  of  Bally- 
money  parish.  These  have  been  published  by  Mr.  D.  Kenned}^  as  a ‘ select 
document  ’ in  Irish  Historical  Studies,  vol.  4,  no.  21,  March,  1948. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  schools  returned  by  Park  for  his  parish  seven  are 
given  by  him  as  ‘ English  schools,’  seven  as  classical  schools,  eight  as 
reading  schools,  four  as  3 r’s  schools,  and  one  as  an  infant  school.  (One 
school  was  closed  in  default  of  a teacher). 

Since  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  shown  to  have  been  either 
members  of  the  established  church  or  presbyterians,  and  so  of  planter  stock, 
there  was  no  question  of  an  Irish  language  problem,  and  in  fact  two  of  the 
‘ English  schools  ’ were  not  in  a rural  area,  but  in  the  town  of  Balljanoneju 

Neither  is  there  question  of  equating  these  schools  to  the  old  ‘ English 
or  parish  schools,’  for  of  the  seven  schools  concerned  at  least  six  were  under 
private  lay  management,  (the  master  of  one  of  these,  incidentally,  being  a 
catholic).  As  to  curriculum,  the  view  of  the  commissioners  of  1788-91  was 
that  the  parish  schools  had  been  designed  to  civilize  and  teach  to  speak 
rather  than  to  read  English,’  impl3dng  that  b^^  that  time  they  taught  at 
least  reading,  and  in  fact,  as  has  been  seen,  their  curriculum  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Park’s  3 r’s  schools. 

Of  the  three  ‘ English  schools  ’ in  regard  to  which  Park  supplies  us  vdth 
relevant  infonnation,  the  master  of  one  was,  according  to  him,  ‘ qualified  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  in  its  various  forms,  English  grammar  and 
composition,’  the  master  of  another  taught  ‘ reading,  vrriting,  arithmetic 
and  English  grammar,’  and  the  master  of  the  third  was  ‘ qualified  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar.’  (‘  English  grammar  ’ 
is  probably  to  be  understood  here  in  the  sense  of  actual  grammar,  together 
with  some  attempt  at  the  study  of  literature  bejmnd  the  mechanical  act  of 
reading). 

In  contrast,  therefore,  to  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  commission  of 
1809-12,  which  dealt  with  ‘ English  schools  of  private  foundation  ’ and  found 
the  maximum  academic  curriculum  in  them  (with  three  exceptions, where 
it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  particular  pupils  concerned  were  not 


24a  The  exceptions  were  a school  in  Monaghan  which  taught  book-keeping,  Cloyne 
school,  which  taught  classics  to  some  pupils,  and  Frankfort  school,  in  Killala  diocese, 
which  taught  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  some  pupils. 
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classed  as  ‘ English  ’ pupils)  to  be  the  3 r’s,  Park’s  idea,  twelve  years  later, 
of  an  ' English  school  ’ was  a school  which  taught  ‘ English  grammar  ’ in 
addition  to  the  3 r’s,  and  which  might  make  an  occasional  excursion  into 
' English  composition,’  i.e.,  actual  composition,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
copying  of  headlines. 

This  then  was  the  broader  view  taken  even  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  to  what  constituted  an  ‘ English  school,’  and  Park’s  view  is  in 
accord  Avith  that  of  the  headmaster  of  Clonmel  united  parochial  school, 
when  the  latter  stated,  in  1855,  that  ‘ English  ’ ‘ comprised  reading,  writing, 
grammar  and  spelling,’  adding  that  by  ‘ writing  ’ he  meant  ‘ the  art  of 
Avriting  as  Avell  as  grammatical  Avriting,’^®  i.e.,  as  well  as  English  composition. 
(He  omitted,  hoAA^ever,  to  include  arithmetic,  a point  which  Avill  be  referred 
to  later). 

Similarly,  an  inspector  of  the  national  board,  in  evidence  tendered  to  the 
PoAvis  Commission  in  1869,  claimed  that  the  national  schools  had  successfully 
fulfilled  their  function,  viz.,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
English  composition,^®  and  the  national  schools  were  regarded  by  their 
authorities  as  essentially  ‘ English  schools.’  To  the  query  at  that  com- 
mission : 

Would  you  have  these  subjects  [the  classics]  taught  during  the  day 
and  in  the  same  schools  as  the  ordinary  subjects  required  to  be  taught  by 
national  schools?’  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  of  the  national  board  replied: 

I would  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  subject  introduced  that  Avould 
interfere  at  all  with  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  as  English  schools. 

To  another  queiy  at  the  same  commission  : 

Are  not  some  of  the  higher  mathematics  for  boys  taught  in  the  model 
schools  [of  the  national  board]?’  the  answer  Avas  : 


Endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  i.  58  Pt  2. 

p.  743,  vol.  iii.  Report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  in  Ireland  for  the 
pinqjose  of  elementary  or  primary  education;  also  into  the  practical  working  of  dtie 
system  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  etc.  [hereinafter  called  Powis  Commission], 

This  commission  Avas  the  most  important  inquiry  into  primary  education  in  Ireland  th&,t 
ever  took  place.  Its  report  comprises  eight  volumes,  and  a.s  the  parliamertary  citations 
for  these  are  somewhat  complicated,  for  convenience  of  reference  it  has  seemed  well  to 
give  them  here  in  entirety,  viz  : 

Vol.  i,  pt  1 = H.C.  1870  [C.  6],  XXVIII.  Pt  I. 

Vol.  i,  pt  2=H.C.  1870  [C.  6a],  XXVIII.  Pt  II. 

Vol.  ii  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-1],  XXVIII.  Pt  II. 

Vol.  iii  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-II],  XXVIII.  Pt  Til. 

Vol.  iv  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-III],  XXVIII.  Pt  IV. 

Vol.  v = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-IV],  XXVIII.  Pt  IV. 

Vol.  vi  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-V],  XXVIII.  Pt  V. 

Vol.  vii  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6- VI],  XXVIII.  Pt  V. 

Vol.  viii  = H.C.  1870  [C.  6-VII],  XXVIII.  Pt  V. 

Ibid.,  iii.  157. 
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Yes,  everything  that  would  constitute  a first-class  English  education 
is  taught  in  model  schools,  or  maj-  be  taught.’®® 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  in  contrast  to  the  ‘ English  schools 
with  a legal  right  to  the  title,  schools  non-officiallj^  thus  designated  had,  in 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  gone  some  towards  teaching  what  the  endowed 
schools  commission  of  1854-8  called  the  ‘ higher  departments  ’ of  an  English 
education,  that  is,  ‘ English  grammar,  composition  and  literature.’®® 

Literature  ’ here  included  sometimes  iiistorj^  and  usually  geographjn 
Apparently  these  subjects  were  not  taught  in  Ballymoney  in  1824,  but  as 
the  century  jorogressed  some  meagre  facts  of  historj^  began  to  be  taught  here 
and  there®®  (not,  however,  in  the  national  schools  till  this  century,  apart 
from  the  feuv  scraps  of  information  on  Britain  and  Europe  to  be  found  in  the 
Fifth  Book).  Geography  Avas  taught  increasingly,®^  however,  as  being  a 

20  Ibid.,  iii.  224. 

29  Endowed  schools  commission , 1854-8,  i.  201.  Pt  I. 

“0  The  endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  speak.s  (i.  248.  Pt  I)  of  the  course  for  ex- 
hibitions for  royal  school  pupils  in  T.C.D.  as  prescribed  with  a view  to  testing  the  can- 
didates ‘not  merely  in  the  subjects  provided  for  in  the  college  entrance  examination,  but 
also  ir.i  English  composition,  history,  and  other  branches  of  what  is  called  an  English 
education.’ 

The  same  commission  found  (i.  94.  Pt  I)  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  institution  at 
Farra,  Co.  Westmeath,  ‘considered  as  an  English  school,  this  institution  is  in  a very 
efficient  state.  The  pupils  answered  creditably  in  history,  geography,  grammar  and 
arithmetic.’ 

To  the  endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81,  it  was  reported  (i,  appendix  C.  269)  of  a 
school,  ‘The  answering  in  English  subjects  was  not  good  ; in  spelling,  geography  and 
history,  the  junior  class  made  gross  mistakes,  while  the  arithmetic,  though  a very  limited 
course,  was  worked  inaccurately  by  all.  Another  report  made  to  this  commission  (ibid.) 
likewise  classifies  history,  with  geography  and  arithmetic,  in  a Dublin  school,  as  ‘English’ 
subjects. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  taken  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  examination  of  'pupils,  in 
its  A'arions  schools,  for  transfer  to  the  pedagogic  or  other  courses  at  Santry  school  did 
not,  however,  include  history.  The  subjects  were  : reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of 
English  grammar,  the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic  [Endowed 
schools  commission,  1854-8,  (i.  98.  Pt  I). 

A good  instance  of  the  difficulty  that  existed  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  history  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  reply  of  the  headmaster  of  Raphoe  royal  school  before  the  endowed  schools 
commission  1878-81,  where  he  stated,  ‘when  the  roman  catholic  boy  was  there  [i.e.  attend- 
ing the  school]  I did  not  ask  him  to  read  English  history.’  [Endowed  schools  com- 
mission, 1878-81,  ii.  24). 

On  the  whole,  little  history  was  taught.  ‘We  have  rarely  found  history  taught  in  the 
primal'}'-  schools’  [Endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  i.  206.  Pt  I)  and  a quarter  of  a 
century  later  the  position  had  apparently  not  improved.  ‘Historj',  where  taught — in 
commercial  and  better  class  primary  schools — seems  to  be  dealt  with  in  a very  unsystem- 
atic and  unsuccessful  manner’  [Endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81,  i,  a-ppendix  B.  267). 

It  was  reported  to  the  endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81,  that  ‘the  special  feature 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  [English]  schools  is  the  excellent  manner  in  which  spelling  and 
geography  were  taught’  (loc.  cit.,  i,  appendix  B.  264),  and  of  Brookfield  agricultural 
school,  Magheramesk,  co.  Antrim,  that  ‘the  girls  answered  well  in  ail  the  English  sub- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  geography’  (loc.  cit.,  i,  appendix  C.  281). 

See  also  footnote  50  supra. 
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useful  and  non-contentious  subject,  and,  as  it  happens,  it  is  a mention  of 
geography  that  gives  us  the  clue  as  to  what  exactly  the  subject  ‘ English 
came  to  connote.  The  endowed  schools  commissioners  of  1854-8  state : 

‘ We  have  followed  the  usual  arrangement  in  classifying  geography  under 

the  bead  of  literary  rather  than  scientific  studies,  and  as  one which 

falls  under  the  care  of  the  English  master’,^^  showing  clearly  that  ‘ English 
to  them  conve^yed  anything  that  could  be  classified  as  ‘ literature  ’ (that  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  apart  from  the  classics  and  modern  continental  languages), 
and  thus  both  histor^^  and  geography  came  to  be  included  under  ‘ English 

This  principle  of  classification  accounted  for  the  headmaster  of  the 
Clonmel  school  mentioned  above  omitting  arithmetic  from  ‘ English.’  In 
his  view,  he  stated,  arithmetic  belonged  to  the  ‘ science  ’ group,  and  indeed 
the  endowed  schools  commission  of  1854-8  laid  down  that  arithmetic 
deserves  the  foremost  place  ’ amongst  ‘ those  [subjects]  that  are  essentially 
scientific,’'’^  but  this  was  in  reference  to  post-primary  education.  As  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ‘ English  ’ had  been  sharpl}^  distinguished  from  the 
classics,  so  now  it  had  become  necessaiy  to  distinguish  it  from  ’ science.’ 

The  sharp  distinction  between  an  ‘ English  school  ’ and  a classical 
school  of  course  remained.  It  has  been  seen  that  an  inspector  of  the 
national  board  disapproved  of  the  idea  of  introducing  the  teaching  of  classics 
into  national  schools,  on  the  grounds  that  this  might  interfere  with  their 
efficiency  as  ‘ English  schools’,  and  likewise  the  head  inspector  of  national 
schools  who  claimed  that  the  board’s  model  schools  taught,  or  might  teach, 
everything  that  constituted  a first-class  English  education  later  added,  ‘ In 
our  model  schools we  do  not  teach  classics.’'’^ 

The  secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society  put  the  matter  even  more 
explicitly  when  he  in  turn  declared  to  the  Powis  commission  in  1868 : 

We  do  not  [at  the  Santry  school]  undertake  the  classical  education 
at  all,  for  our  society  was  incorporated  for  promoting  English  protestant 
schools  in  Ii'eland. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  protestant  dean  of  Elphin,  speaking  of  a 
school  which  he  hoped  to  establish,  said: 


32  Eiulotced  schools  commission , 1854-8,  i.  204.  Pt  I. 

Ibid.,  i.  207.  Pt  I.  Another  instance,  but  again  with  reference  to  a post-primary 
course,  of  the  regarding  of  arithmetic  as  not  an  ‘English’  subject  is  where  an  insipector 
writes  that  ‘the  answering  in  English  subjects,  Latin  grammar  and  arithmetic  was  veiy 
good  [Endowed  schools  commission , 1878-81,  i,  appendix  C.  283).  Normally,  however,  as 
is  evidenced  in  footnote  30  supra,  in  an  ‘English  school’  it  was  considered  as  part  of  the 
‘English’  course. 

3^  Powis  commission^  iii.  236. 

35  Ibid.,  iv.  1146. 
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“ I intend  it  to  be  a first-class  English  school,  and  to  have  a classical 
class. 

An  ‘ English  school  ’ in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  might  therefore  be  a. 
synonym  for  any  school  with  a curriculum  varying  between  a minimum  of 
reading  and  writing  and  a maximum  of  the  3 r’s,  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  according  to  the  view  taken  at  a particular  time  or  place. 


There  was,  however,  also  a post-primary  aspect  of  the  matter. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  gradual 
emancijjation  of  the  masses  began  to  create,  side  by  side  with  a general 
demand  for  education,  or  at  least  literacy,  a demand  also  for  post-primary 
education  of  a kind  useful  to  ambitious  pupils  who  were  without  the  means 
to  aspire  to  a profession  or  to  a leisured  career.  It  may  be  noted  that  Park, 
while  implying  a lower  limit  to  the  curriculum  of  what  could  be  styled  an 

English  school,’  remarked  on  the  meidts  of  the  ‘ English  department  ’ of 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.®’^  If  this  ‘ English  department  ’ had 
taught  a mere  elementary  course  it  could  scarcely  have  been,  as  Park 
believed,  instrumental  in  ‘ giving  a tone  to  educational  feeling  ’ in  a parish  so 
far  removed  from  it  as  Ballymoney,  and  the  above-mentioned  references  to 
a ‘ first-class  English  education  ’ in  the  national  board’s  model  schools  or 
elsewhere  concurrent  with  a classical  course  point  the  same  way. 

What,  then,  as  distinct  from  the  subject  ‘ English  ’ in  an  ‘ English 
school,’  was  a first-class  English  education  ’? 

The  secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Society  explicitly  described  it  as 
post-primary,  where  he  stated  in  1869  ; 

It  [the  Society’s  day  school  in  Aungier  Street]  is  intended  for  the 

3®Ibid.,  iv.  914.  Other  instances  are  : The  statement  of  the  headmaster  of  Enniskillen 
royal  school  to  the  endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  that  he  had  ‘made  arrangements 
for  giving  a good  English  education  at  reduced  charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  in- 
struction in  the  classics’  (loc.  cit.  i.  55.  Pt.  I),  and  the  same  is  stated  of  Dungannon  royal 
school  (loc.  cit.,  i.  59.  Pt  I); 

the  report  to  the  endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81,  that  ‘there  were  no  schools  in 
Dungannon  to  compete  with  the  royal  school,  there  being  only  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school 
which  gives  a fair  English  education,  and two  national  schools’  (loc.  cit.,  ii  39)  ; 

the  report  made  to  the  same  commission  that  ‘the  course  of  instruction  in  the  [Incor- 
porated Society’s]  boy’s  schools  is  thorough  English  and  advanced  mathematical.  It 
seems  a pity  that  elementary  classics  should  not  be  included  in  the  programme  of  in- 
struction’ (loc.  cit.,  i,  appendix  B.  265)  ; 

the  report  made  to  the  same  commission  that  ‘the  Harcourt  Street  school  gives  a 
superior  English  education  to  all  the  pupils,  and  a classical  education  to  such  as  desire  to 
receive  it’  (loc.  cit.,  i.  81,  and  see  also  ii.  96-8). 

The  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution  comprised  in  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
classical  school,  a mathematics  school,  an  English  school,  a writing  school,  a French 
school,  and  a drawing  school,  according  to  Endowed  schools  commission,  1854-8,  and 
the  commissioners  were  particulary  pleased  with  the  instruction  and  answering  in  the 
English  school  (loc.  cit.,  i.  140.  Pt  I)  . 
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benefit  of  children  who  are  not  able  to  pay  a large  sum  for  education.  For 
134  a year  we  invite  them  to  come  to  the  school,  where  they  get  a very 
excellent  English  education,  primary,  as  well  as  a little  more  advanced  in 
those  subjects  already  named, — writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
history,  mathematics,  Euclid,  algebra,  etc.’*’® 

It  was  quite  realised  by  the  Society  that  its  other  day  schools  gave  only 
a primary  education,  for  they  state  elsewhere  that  ‘ the  education  afforded 
in  the  day  schools  (with  the  exception  of  Aungier  St  school,  Dublin,  sub- 
sequently referred  to),  is  of  an  elementary  character. 

There  is  an  even  more  explicit  reference  to  what  might  comprise  a 
higher  ‘ English  ’ curriculum  in  the  report  of  Harvey,  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Powis  commission  to  visit  and  report  on 
Irish  schools,  in  1868.  AVriting  of  Mullingar  Christian  brothers’  school,  he 
tells  us  that  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  other  trustees  resolved  in  1864  that  it 
should  be  constructed  into  a ‘ college,  consisting  of  two  departments,  a 
classical  school  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a general  school  for  English 
education.’  He  found  the  curriculum  of  the  ‘ general  school  ’ to  range  from 
an  ‘ alphabet  class  ’ to  a class  consisting  of  twenty-one  boys  of  ages  from 
eleven  to  seventeen.  Even  without  taking  into  account  the  age  group  of  the 
latter  class,  that  the  course  was  a post-primary  one  is  indicated  by  the 
curriculum,  comprising  as  it  did  singing,  drawing,  reading,  parsing,  analysis, 
dictation,  spelling,  arithmetic,  practice,  proportion,  interest,  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions  and  geometry,  and  the  standard  of  the  work  was  high,  for 
Harvey  noted  that  the  singing  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard  in  a school, 
that  the  drawing  was  Avorthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  that  the  answering 
and  intelligence  generally  of  this  class  was  ‘ quite  equal  to  what  one  would 
find  in  a Scotch  burgh  school  of  the  first  rank. 

Further  evidence  of  the  post-primary  aspect  of  an  ‘ English  education 
at  that  time  is. furnished  bj^  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
national  board’s  training  institution,  who  spoke  of  his  colleague  there  as  being- 
in  charge  of  the  ‘ English  department  [as  opposed  to  the  ‘ science  depart- 
ment ’]  namely,  grammar,  the  lessons  on  money  matters,  geography,  the 
prmciples  of  education.’*^ 

Still  more  informative  is  the  account  of  the  literary  instruction  provided 
by  the  national  board  at  its  agricultural  institution  at  Glasnevin. 

‘ The  course  of  [literary]  instruction  embraces  the  usual  subjects  taught 
in  the  better  class  of  English  schools:  writing,  reading,  English  grammar,  com- 
position, political  geography,  the  elements  of  physical  geography,  book-keep- 


38  Powis  commission,  iv.  1148. 

39  Ibid.,  iv.  1317. 

40  Ibid.,  ii.  501. 

4^  Ibid.,  iii.  254. 
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iiig,  the  elements  of  political  economy,  arithmetic,  plane  geometry  (six  books 
of  Euclid),  plane  trigonometry,  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids, 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  elementary  mechanics,  and  the  steam- 
engine. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  all  these  subjects  were  ‘ usual,’  even  in  ‘ the  better 
class  of  English  schools,’  but  at  any  rate,  just  as  the  ‘ English  department  ’ 
and  the  ‘ department  of  science  ’ (or  natural  philosoph_y,  as  it  was  then 
called)  were  separate  in  the  training  institution,  so  in  the  Glasnevin  establish- 
ment the  agricultural  and  the  literary  or  ‘English’  courses  were  quite  distinct. 

Similarly,  a ‘ first-class  English  education  ’ might  be  given  parallel  to 
a ‘ mercantile  or  a ‘ commercial  ’ or  a ‘ mathematical  education.’^® 

^2  Ibid. , i.,  pfc  2.  864. 

‘Navigation’  was  a not  uncommon  subject  in  some  schools  in  Irish  coastal  towns  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  a ‘mercantile  education’  had  reference  to  shipping  rather 
than  to  ships.  The  commission  of  1809-12  in  its  ‘second  report’  (H.C.  1809  (142),  VII) 
recommended  that  ‘a  respectable  English  school  be  established  at  Nayan,  with  the  master 
capable  of  teaching  mercantile  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  useful  branches  of 
education  for  the  middling  class.’ 

Since  a ‘commercial  education’  was  not  literary,  commercial  subjects  were  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  ‘English’  course.  Of  Harcourt  St  school  it  was  given  in  evidence 
[Endowed  ' schools  commission,  1878-81,  i.  82,  and  see  also  ibid.,  ii.  96-8)  that  ‘the  [ad- 
vanced] English  educational  course  was  compulsory  upon  all  pupils  of  that  [the  upper] 
division,  but  the  other  courses  were  optional.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  instruction 
m book-keeping  and  other  commercial  education.’ 

Of  the  presbyterian  school  in  Meeting-house  Lane,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  the  en- 
dowed schools  commission,  1854-8,  was  informed  that  ‘it  affords  to  all  the  pupils  a good 

English  education Instruction  is  also  given  in  book-keeping  and  mensuration’ 

(loc.  cit. , i.  173.  Pt  I),  and  of  the  Christian  brothers’  school  in  Tralee  that  it  taught 
‘reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  use  of  the  globes,  mensuration,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping, all  that  is  included  in  an  English  and  commercial  education’  (loc.  cit.  i.  131. 
Pt  I). 

These  commissioners  themselves  recommended  that  the  royal  schools  should  provide 
‘a  complete  course  of  English  and  commercial  education’  (loc.  cit.,  i.  64.  Pt  I)  and  that 
Drogheda  grammar  school  should  provide  a similar  course  for  boys  intended  for  business 
(loc.  cit. , i.  68.  Pt  I). 

Sometimes,  however,  the  distinction  was  not  well-defined.  In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  stated  of  Foyle  College,  Derry,  ‘The  master  appears  to  have  been  successful 
nr  his  endeavours  to  combine  what  is  called  an  English  or  commercial  education  with  a 
system  of  instruction  fitting  pupils  to  enter  a university  [Endowed  schools  commission, 
1854-8,  i.  38.  Pt  I),  while  Endowed,  schools  commission , 1878-81,  states  of  Brunswick 
Street  school,  Dublin,  ‘The  royal  commissioners,  1854-8,  classed  it  as  an  English  school, 
and  the  treasurer  informed  us  that  it  was  still  put  down  as  an  English  school,  but  it  was 
described  by  him  as  a commercial  school,  with  the  benefit  of  a higher  education’  (loc. 
cit.,  i.  81). 

Likewise,  the  headmaster  of  Portora  royal  school,  speaking  of  those  of  his  pupils  in- 
tending to  take  up  a commercial  career,  said  in  evidence,  ‘I  have  never  separated  English 
and  commercial  education ; we  teach  them  of  course,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
facility  and  quickness  in  accounts,  book-keeping,  which  I look  upon  as  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  thing  turns,  and  elementary  English  history,  some  French,  as  much  as 
they  can  learn,  and  German,  if  they  can  [Endowed  schools  commission,  1878-81,  ii.  14). 

Mathematics  other  than  elementary  arithmetic  was  not  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
‘Eng.ish’  course.  Cf.  the  report  quoted  in  footnote  36,  which  distinguishes  between  a 
‘through  English’  and  an  ‘advanced  mathematical’  course.  Similarly,  in  Sexton  Street 
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Stanhope  St  national  school,  Belfast,  claimed  to  provide  a ‘ first-class 
English  and  mercantile  education,^®  while  the  Incorporated  Society  adver- 
tised that  it  gave  in  its  boarding  schools  ‘ a superior  English,  commercial 
and  mathematical  education,’^’  or  sometimes  ‘ a superior.  English  and 
scientific  education  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  book-keeping,  history, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  drawing,  surveying,  mapping,  navigation, 
etc. 

Modern  continental  languages  were  not  considered  part  of  a ‘ first-class 
(or  “ superior  ” or  “ excellent,”  etc.)  English  course,’  for  the  Society’s 
advertised  charges  for  the  Aungier  St  school  were : 

‘ For  the  English  and  science  course,  £4  per  annum.  For  the  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Latin  (if  required),  each  £1  per  annum. 

From  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  adjective  ‘ useful  ’ in  conjunction 
with  ‘ English  ’ in  this  context,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Victorian  age  materialism,  there  was  a feeling  that  to  form  part  of  an 
‘ English  education  ’ a subject  should  be  useful  as  well  as  literary.  Although 
the  drawing  and  music  in  Mullingar  school  won  bouquets  from  Harvey,  it 
Avould  not  appear  that  they  formed  part  of  the  ‘ useful  English  education 
given  by  the  Incorporated  Society’s  day  schools,  and  in  fact  they  were 
expressly’  excluded  from  such  by  Stanhope  St.  national  school,  the  placard 
outside  which  bore,  ‘ In  addition  to  a first-class  English  education,  the  course 
includes  drawing,  music  and  fancy  needlework.’®^ 

Fancy  needlework  might  have  some  pretensions  to  pertain  to  a liberal 
education,  but  it  was  not  intended  as  a ‘ utility  ’ subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘ needlework  fitted  for  domestic  servants,’  though  taught  in  the  In- 
corporated Society’s  daj^  schools  for  girls,  is  described  as  ‘ additional  ’ to  the 

Christian  Brothers’  school,  Limerick,  ‘the  course  of  instruction  embraces  a thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  mathematics,  French,  vocal  music  and  elementary  science’  [Endowed 
schools  commission,  1878-81,  i,  appendix  C.  279). 

Again,  in  Harcourt  St.  school  in  1878  there  was,  for  the  lower  division,  in  addition  to 
‘a  sound  and  suitable  English  education’  ‘such  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
elementary  mathematics  as  the  headmaster  should  appoint,’  while  ‘in  the  upper  division 
there  was  afforded  an  advanced  course  of  English  education,  and  also  full  courses  of  in- 
struction in  Latin,  Greek,  advanced  mathematics,  natural  science,  French  and  German.’ 
(Ibid.,  i.  82). 

Sometimes  then,  as  still,  it  was  complained  that  too  much  stress  was  laid  on 
mathematics.  An  inspector  reports,  ‘Too  much  weight  is  given  to  mathematics,  and  even 
the  ordinary  English  subjects  are  neglected  in  order  to  teach  euclid,  algebra  and 
trigonometry.’  (Ibid.,  i,  appendix  C.  270). 

4®  Poicis  commission , ii.  78. 

« Ibid.,  iv.  1318. 

48  Ibid.,  iv.  1136. 

40  Ibid,,  iv.  1318,  and  see  also  footnote  45  supra. 

50  Ibid.,  iv.  1147. 

54  Ibid.,  ii.  78. 

52  Ibid.,  iv.  1146.  Cf.  also  Endowed  schools  commission , 1854-8,  i.  141.  Pt  I,  where 
it  is  reported  of  the  girls  in  Brookfield  school,  Magheramesk,  Co.  Antrim,  ‘They  are  all 
instructed  in  the  different  branches  of  an  English  education ; they  are  likewise  taught 
needlework.’ 
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‘English  education’  given  therein,®^  presumably  because,  though  useful,  it  did 
not  rank  as  educational.  ‘ Domestic  employments,  including  the  care  of  the 
house,  management  of  the  dairy,  laundry,  etc.’  were  likewise  ‘ additional  ’ 
in  the  society’s  Celbridge  and  Eoscommon  institutions,®*’  as  was  pedagogy 
in  its  day  schools  for  girls. ®^ 

That  there  was,  however,  a certain  bias  towards  fitting  the  pupils  for 
commercial  or  business  careers  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which 
book-keeping  is  listed  as  a subject  in  the  ‘ superior  English  schools,’®®  and 
the  secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Society  declared  of  the  non-pedagogical 
section  of  their  school  at  San  try  that  the  object  of  the  course  was  ‘ to 
educate  them  for  commercial  institutions.’®® 

Finally,  it  is  of  interest  that,  although  a classical  school  might  have  its 
own  ‘ English  department,’®''  it  looked  upon  even  ‘ first-class  English 
schools,’  such  as  the  national  board’s  model  schools,  as  its  inferiors,  at  least 
educationally,  for  in  1868  the  second  master  of  Galway  grammar  school 
remarked  of  the  board’s  model  school  there,  “ The  system  of  education 
there  [is]  very  good,  I suppose,  for  an  English  school.’®® 


53  Powis  commission,  iv,  appendix  XIX. 

5^  Ibid.,  iv.  1146. 

55  Cf.  the  evidence  of  Portora  school  headmaster  cited  in  footnote  44,  where  he 
called  book-keeping  ‘the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  thing  turns,’ 

68  Powis  commission,  iv.  1146.  French,  however,  though  considered  essential  to  a 
‘commercial  education’  [Powis  commission.  Hi.  247),  was,  as  has  been  seen  in  footnote 
45,  not  part  of  an  ‘English  education.’  National  schools  did  not  teach  French  [Powis 
commission,  iii.  247). 

5'?  See  Powis  commission,  i,  pt.  2.  771,  footnote,  for  an  instance. 

58  Ibid.,  i,  pt.  2.  771,  footnote.  The  endowed  schools  conunission,  1854-8,  deplored 
‘the  practice  that  too  generally  prevails  in  grammar  schools  of  committing  the  English 
department  to  an  inferior  class  of  persons,  holding  very  subordinate  positions,  and  re- 
ceiving inadequate  remuneration’  (loc.  cit.,  i.  199.  Pt  I). 

It  was  frequently  stated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  since,  that  the  national  schools 
often  displaced  classical  schools.  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  The  Catholic  case  stated  (Dublin, 
1859),  p.  353,  argued  : 

‘One  most  serious  result  of  the  national  system  was  the  destruction  of  numbers  of 
classical  schools,  which  heretofore  existed,  in  most  of  our  towns,  and,  often,  in  rural 
localities.  These  academies  lost,  gradually,  the  junior,  and  all  the  mere  English  portion 
of  their  pupils,  attracted  therefrom  by  the  more  showy  appearance,  cheap  tuition  and 
books,  and,  sometimes,  by  the  better  English  education  of  the  national  schools.’ 

Although  Kavanagh  was  at  that  time  a hostile  critic  of  the  national  board,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  this,  as  there  was  in  the  finding  of  the  endowed  schools  com- 
mission, 1854-8,  that  ‘the  national  schools  have  had  the  effect,  incidentally,  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  classical  schools,  inasmuch  as,  in  many  places  where  there  used  to  be  a 
teucher  earning  a sustenance  by  combining  instruction  in  Latin  with  the  elementary 
branches,  there  is  now  a national  schoolmaster  teaching  the  latter  only’  (.loc.  cit.,  ii. 
295.  Pt  2). 

It  would  seem  that  these  ‘classical  schools’  taught  no  more  than  a little  Latin,  to  a 
select  number  of  senior  pupils,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  gradually  disappear- 
ed in  any  case  as  a result  of  the  impact  of  the  catholic  diocesan  colleges,  so  many  of  which 
were  established  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  following  emancipation. 
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After  Disestablishment  a large  number  of  the  ‘ parish  schools  ’ were 
placed  under  the  national  board,  the  resources  of  others  diminished,  and  many 
others  were  discontinued,  and  with  this  and  the  great  changes  that  came  about 
in  primary  education  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  from  1870  on,  whereby  sub- 
jects other  than  the  3 r’s  and  English  grammar  and  composition  found  an 
acknowledged  place  in  the  primary  curriculum,  the  expressions  ‘ English 
school  ’ and  ‘ English  education  ’ began  to  fall  into  disuse.  This  process  was 
accelerated  after  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  education  act  of  1878,  when 
subjects  other  than  the  classics  began  to  demand  serious  attention  in 
grammar  schools.  Moreover,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Intermediate  board  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  English  itself,  just  then  emerging  as  a subject 
— (a  policy,  incidentally,  roundly  condemned  by  Dr  Mahaffy,)®® — and  the 
study  of  English  tended  to  be  associated  with  that  of  the  classics,  while 
subjects  up  to  then  classified  as  ‘ English  ’ broke  adrift  from  that  grouping. 

The  traditional  attitude  persisted,  however,  in  the  examining  by  the 
Intermediate  Board  of  history  and  of  geography  as  part  of  the  subject 
‘ English,’  possibly  because  history,  or  at  any  rate,  Irish  history,  was,  for 
political  and  national  reasons,  not  a subject  the  Board  would  desire  to  foster, 
while  only  very  recently  has  geography  become  a systematised  body  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

An  echo  of  Henry  VIII’s  act  of  1537  is  that  in  an  Irish  secondary  school 
known  to’  the  writer,  history  and  geography  are  to  this  day  taught  under 
the  heading,  ‘ English.’ 


59  ‘The  old  method  of  teaching  Latin  grammar,  and  leaving  English  to  take  care  of 
itself,  is  really  sounder  and  more  practical,’  Mahaffy  reported  to  the  endowed  schools 
commission,  1878-81  (loc.  cit. , i,  appendix  A.  224).  ‘To  all  boys  who  study  Latin,  English 
is  mere  waste  of  time,’  he  added  (ibid.,  i.  104). 
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EEL  FISHING  AT  ATHLONE— PAST  AND  PEESENT 


By  Arthur  E.  J.  Went,  Member. 


HE  eel  fisheries  of  Athlone  on  the  Shannon  have  been  of  considerable 


imjrortance  for  very  many  centuries.  This  town  was  important  in 
medieval  times  as  a military  centre  in  consequence  of  the  erection  by  John 
in  the  earl}^  thirteenth  century  of  a castle  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On 
30th  May,  1216,  a mandate  was  issued  to  the  Justiciai'y  of  Ireland  that  the 
Prior  of  Athlone  was  to  be  paid  compensation  of  12  marks  for  the  loss  of  a 
“meadow  for  site  of  the  King’s  castle  at  Athlone  and  fisheries.’’-^  These 
fisheries  may  have  included  salmon  fisheries  but  as  will  be  seen  later  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  were  mainly  eel  fisheries. 

According  to  ArchdalE  in  the  year  1279,  Edward  I on  5th  June  granted 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  weirs  and  fisheries  at  Athlone,  etc.  Certainly  in 
the  years  following  Athlone  was  an  important  place.  According  to  a 
document  entitled  “Eolls  of  profits,  assizes,  the  K’s  services  when  an  army 
is  proclaimed,  etc.’’  from  the  year  1284,  Athlone  is  said  to  have  answered  for 
“,-£24  Os.  7fd.  a year  beside  issue  of  the  meadow,  pool  and  fisheries  there. ’’^ 
This  was  a large  sum  of  money  for  those  days.  Two  years  later  “the  i-ent 
of  pools  and  pontage  of  Athlone  by  the  prior  thereof’’  is  shown  in  a Eoll  of 
receipt  for  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1284  to  amount  to  ofil5/6/8.*'  In  1287  a 
quarter’s  rent  amounted  to  £7/13/4.®  Three  years  later  Gilbert,  monk  of 
vVthlone  gave  his  receipt  for  the  sum  of  “40s.  in  silver  for  the  losses  which  the 
monks  have  sustained  for  3 j'^ears  in  their  pools  at  Athlone  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  K’s  mills  there.’’®  For  October  29  of  the  same  year  there  is  a 
confirmation  of  fisheries  at  Athlone.'' 

In  the  few  years  following,  several  persons  account  for  the  issues  of  the 
weirs  (gurgites)  of  Athlone.®  One  of  these  receipts  is  interesting  because  it 
I'ecords  that  on  Thursday  30th  July,  1293,  Thomas  de  Pykering  accounted 
for  the  sum  of  £4/16/0  “out  of  3,600  eels  sold  at  Athlone.’’®  In  the  year 
1344  the  King  committed  to  one  Henry  Dillon  “the  weir  and  fishery  of 
Athlone’’  which  the  King  held  for  a rent  of  £10  per  annum. 

1 Cal.  doc.  [re.,  1171-1251.  p.  107. 

2 M.  Arclidall  2Ioiia\sticoii  H iheniicinn^  1786  p.  600. 

3 Cal.  doc.  Ire.,  1252-1284.  p.  550. 

4 Cal  doc.  Ire.,  1285-1292.  p.  125. 

® Cal.  doc.  Ire.,  1285-1292.  p.  150. 

9 Cal.  doc.  Ire.,  1285-1292,  p.  325. 

Cal  doc.  Ire.,  1285-1292.  p.  363. 

8 Cal.  doc.  Ire.,  1285-1292.  p.  504,  Cal.  doc.  Ire.,  1293-1301.  p.  9. 

9 Cul.  doc.  Ire.,  1293-1301.  p.  29. 

^9  Cal.  rot.  'pat.  Hib.  pi-  47. 
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Eventually  the  two  abbeys  at  Athlone,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
acquired  fishing  (eel?)  weirs  on  the  Shannon.  After  the  dissolution  a lease 
under  letters  dated  27tli  June,  1570  was  made  to  Andrew  Breteton  of  inter 
alia  “the  site  of  the  house  of  the  friars  of  Athlone,  etc.,  and  2 fishing  weirs 
on  the  river  Shrynninge”  for  30  years  from  the  determination  of  the  existing 
lease. Two  months  later  on  12th  December,  1670,  another  lease  under 
commission  of  26th  September,  1570,  was  made  to  Edmund  O’Fallone, 
merchant  of  Athlone,  of,  inter  alia,  “ an  eel  weir  in  the  river  Shynnen  in 
Connaught”  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  monastery  of  St.  Peter  of 
Athlone  for  21  years.  The  President  of  Connaught  was  to  have  the  use  of 
the  weirs  two  nights  every  month. Eight  years  later  Edmund  O’Fallone 
obtained  a lease  under  commission  of  the  same  premises  as  mentioned  in  the 
lease  of  1570.  The  privileges  of  the  President  of  Connaught  w'ere,  however, 
given  in  greater  detail  as  follows  : — “The  President  of  Connaught  having  the 
house  of  Athlone  in  keeping  shall  two  nights  in  each  month  have  the  use  of 
the  weir,  O’Fallon  supplying  nets,  boats,  poles  and  other  necessaries. 
This  lease  was  dated  5th  August,  1578. 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  weirs  at  Athlone  is  shown  by  a grant  on 
17th  June,  1580,  under  letters  to  Edmund  Waterhouse  of  the  office  of  “over- 
seer and  keeper  of  the  river  Shenan  from  the  town  of  Lutryn  to  the  great 
rock  [of  Dowiieasse] . ” He  was  to  survey  the  weirs  of  the  river,  to  remove 
or  destroy  those  impeding  navigation,  an  exception  being  made  for  the  weirs 
of  the  manor  and  abbeys  of  Athlone. 

Sir  Lucas  Dillon  on  10th  Sept.,  1583,  was  granted  for  60  years  from 
the  determination  of  the  existing  leases,  inter  alia,  “the  site  of  the  house  of 
fiiars  of  Athlone,  etc.,  two  weirs  upon  the  Eiver  Shynen.”-^®  Seven  other 
weirs  were  the  subject  of  another  lease  to  George  Alexander  of,  inter  alia, 
“the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Benedict  of  Athlone,  etc.,  seven  weirs  in  the 
river  Shennen  with  the  tithes  thereof”  for  21  years  from  18th  March,  1584.^® 

The  chief  official  of  Connaught  who  usually  resided  in  Athlone  had  cer- 
tain priAuleges  as  regards  the  fisheries  of  the  Shannon.  In  the  State  Papers 
for  1586  there  is  a “Note  of  such  allowance  of  Sir  Eichard  Byngham,  K.C., 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Connaught,  hath  by  virture  of  his  office”  which  shows 
that  he  (Sir  Eichard  Byngham)  had  “the  manor  of  Athlone  with  the 
demeiises  and  fishing  thereof,  the  woods  and  demenses  being  able  to  keep 
40  houses,  so  as  the  Avhole  profits  of  the  abbey  is  worth  per  annum  £300.'^’ 


P.li.I.  rep.  D.K.  xi.  p.  239.  Plant  Eliz.  No.  1594. 
■‘■3  P.R.I.  re]}.  D.K.  xii.  p.  22.  Plant  Eliz.  No.  1650. 
P.li.I.  rep.  D.K.  xiii,  p.  92.  Plant  Eliz.  No.  3402. 
P.li.I.  re]}.  D.K.  xiii,  p.  129.  Fiant  Eliz.  No.  3641. 
^5  P.li.I.  rep.  D.K.  xiii,  p.  214.  Fiant  Eliz.  No.  4206, 
-'■®  P.li.I.  rep.  D.K.  xv.  p.  30.  Fiant  Eliz.  No.  4342. 
Cal.  S'.  P.  Ira.,  1586-1588.  p.  241. 
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By  a grant  under  the  Queen’s  instructions  of  the  office  of  overseer, 
water  bailiff  and  waterkeeper  of  the  Eiver  Shannon  dated  7th  July,  1588,  the 
occupant  of  this  office  was  empowered  'to  remove  weirs  which  impede 
navigation  “those  belonging  to  the  manor  and  abbeys  of  Athlone  excepted.’’-^® 
This  indicates  again  that  the  fishing  weirs  of  Athlone  were  well  worth  making 
an  exception  of  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  Eiver  Shannon. 

The  full  extent  of  the  eel  fishing  on  the  Eiver  Shannon  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  indicated  in  two  interesting  documents.  On 
22nd  February,  1619,  a large  number  of  persons  in  Athlone  obtained  grants 
of  eel  weirs  in  the  Eiver  Shannon.  The  grants  are  well  worth  reciting  in  full 
as  follows : — 

To  John  Coman  of  Athlone,  merch. — Roscommon  and  Westmeath  Cos.,  or 
either  of  them.  The  weirs  of  Carraraghnes,  Carraenvollan,  Carrabeg,  and 
Carramore,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  Barn.  Coman,  John 
Waple,  and  Jane  Coman,  and  the  survivor  of  them ; rent  6 large  eels  at  Easter 
and  5 at  Michaelmas,  yearly. — To  Will  Macgauly  ; the  weir  of  Carrawendachoila, 
on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  said  Will,  and  of  John  and 
Edm.  Macgauly,  and  the  survivor  of  them ; rent,  2 large  eels  at  Easter  and  one 
at  Michaelmas,  yearly. — To  Jennett  Missett,  widow ; the  weirs  of  Grenanmore, 
Carraprier,  Carracoiagh  and  Corraberry,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the 
natural  lives  of  said  Jennett  Missett,  and  of  Edm.  and  Oliv.  Jones,  gents,  and 
the  survivor  of  them ; rent,  2 large  eels  at  Easter  and  Michaelm'as,  by  equal 
portions,  yeaiuy. — To  Tho.  Rochford,  tanner;  the  weir  called  The  New  Weir 
otherwise  Carranowe,  with  the  weirs  Carraharlin,  and  Carrataghdeve  otherwise 
Cortawentooden,  on  the  Shannon.— To  hold  during  the  lives  of  John  and  Tho. 
Waple  and  John  Rochford,  and  the  survivor  of  them;  rent,  6 large  eels  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  by  equal  portions  yearly.— To  Tho.  Dillon,  gent;  the  weir  of 
Carrarecloigh,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  Tho.  Dillon,  Jane, 
his  wife,  and  Edm.  Dillon,  Fitz  William,  merch;  and  the  survivor  of  them; 
rent,  6 large  eels,  etc.,  as  in  preceding. — To  Phil.  Elder,  fisherman;  the  weirs 
of  Carralacken  and  Carranegan  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of 
said  Phil,  and  of  Will.  McGauly,  fisherman,  'and  John  Elder,  and  the  survivor 
of  them ; rent,  2 large  eels  at  Easter  and  one  at  Michaelmas,  yearly. — To  Samuel 
Lovelock,  gent,  the  weir  of  Carragarr,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the 
lives  of  said  Samuel,  and  Elinor,  his  wife,  and  the  survivor  of  them  ; rent,  2 
large  eels,  etc.,  as  before. — To  John  Cliff,  gent;  the  weir  of  Carracormack,  on  the 
Aubrey,  gent ; the  weir  of  Carrahenry,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the 
lives  of  Hen.,  Tho.,  and  Any  Aubrey,  and  the  survivor  of  them;  rent  2 large 
■eels,  etc.,  as  before. — To  Will.  McGauly,  fisherman,  the  weir  of  Garratowne 
otherwise  Carraentoime,  on  the  Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  said  Will, 
.and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  John  McGauly,  and  the  survivor  of  them  ; 2 large  eels, 
■etc.,  as  in  preceding. — To  Tho.  Waple,  junr.,  merch. ; the  weir  of  Carrabor,  on 
the  Shannon.' — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  said  Tho.  and  of  John  Waple,  and 
Tho.  Rochford,  merch.,  and  the  survivor  of  them;  rent,  6 large  eels  at  Easter 
.and  Michaelmas,  by  equal  portions,  yearly. — To  Tho.  Athy,  merch.  ; the  weirs 
of  Learbegg  and  Carrahenry-Jones,  on  the  Shannon,  in  said  cos.  or  either  of 
them. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  said  Thomas,  Elinor,  his  wife,  and  Edm., 
his  son,  and  the  survivor  of  them;  rent,  8 large  eels,  etc.,  as  before. — To  Peter 
Fallon  ; the  weir  of  Carramore  on  the  Shannon. — -To  hold  during  the  lives  of 
.said  Peter  and  of  Fra.  and  Peter  his  sons,  and  the  survivor  of  them  ; rent,  6 
large  eels,  etc.,  as  before, — To  John  Cliff,  gent;  the  weir  of  Carracormack,  on  the 
'Shannon. — To  hold  during  the  lives  of  Nich.  Skinner,  Christ.  Jones,  and  Peter 
Fallon,  junr.,  merch.,  and  the  survivor  of  them;  rent,  6 large  eels,  etc.,  as 
before. ^9 


^8  P.B.I.  rt'p.  D.K.  ,\vi.  p.  80.  Fiant  Eliz.  No.  5232. 
^8  Cal.  pat.  rolls.  Ire.  James  I.  p.  422. 
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In  other  words  22  weirs  on  the  Shannon  at  Athlone  were  granted  to  13 
persons.  The  names  of  the  weirs  are  interesting,  even  though  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  identify  them  or  their  situation.  The  prefix  Carra  in  all  the 
names  is  probably  derived  from  the  Irish  word  Cora, — a weir;  Garramore 
being  the  large  weir;  Garrabeg,  the  small  weir;  Garrahenry , Henry’s  weir; 
Carr ahenry- Jones,  Plenry  Jones’  weir,  and  Carracormack,  Cormack’s  weh% 
etc.  A similar  prefix  to  the  names  of  the  weirs  of  the  Erne  has  been  men- 
tioned in  my  account  of  the  fishing  weirs  of  that  river. 

Another  matter  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  rents  in  each  case  was 
paid  in  eels,  generally  in  two  equal  portions  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  It 
is  strange  that  the  rents  should  be  payable  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  as  at 
that  time  of  the  year  eels  were  likely  to  have  been  scarce  if  conditions  were 
the  same  as  today,  when  eels  do  not  run  in  force  until  Oct.  and  cease  early 
in  the  year,  say  mid  January.  Eels  can,  however,  be  kept  alive  for  com- 
paratively long  periods  in  special  “live  boxes’’  as  described  in  my  paper  on 
the  Erne  (op.  cit.). 

Three  years  later  on  19th  June  two  other  weirs  on  the  Eiver  Shannon, 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  “late  house  of  the  friars  of  iVthlone,’’  were 
granted  to  Edmund  Medhopp  as  assignee  of  Lord  Clannawley.^'^  Whether 
or  not  these  weirs  were  included  in  the  list  of  weirs  in  the  grant  to  various 
persons  in  1619®®  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Even  assuming  that  they  were 
so  included  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  a large  number  of  eel  weirs  on  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  information  available  about  the  Athlone  eel 
weirs  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Issac  Weld  in  1832  states  as  regards  the 
Shannon  in  Athlone: — 

“The  river  here  is  deformed  by  numerous  weirs  constructed  of  wicker  work  and 
stakes,  that  appear  some  feet  above  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  eelsj 
which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Shannon.  Vast  quantities  are  occasionally 
taken  after  the  autumnal  and  the  first  winter  floods,  which  are  deposited  in 
reservoirs,  and  thence  dealt  out  by  the  proprietors  according  to  the  demand. 
The  Dublin  market  is  largely  supplied  from  this  source.  ”23 

Weld’s  description  applied  to  the  river  before  the  navigation  works  were  con- 
structed in  the  early  forties  of  last  century.  As  we  shall  see  later  all  these 
weirs  were  destroyed  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  navigation  on 
the  Shannon. 

Some  of  the  weirs  were  close  to  the  North  or  De  Ginkle’s  Gate  and  an  in- 
teresting print  in  E.  O’C.  Newenham’s  Picturesque  views  of  the  antiquities 
of  Ireland  (1830)  shows  nets  drying  on  the  river  bank  (Plate  XVII,  1.).  These 
nets  may  in  fact  have  been  eel  nets  which  must  be  dried  and  cleaned  after 
use  to  prevent  their  rapid  deterioration. 


20  Arthur  E.  J.  Went  “ Fishing  weii’s  on  the  River  Erne.”  B.S.A.I.  Jn.  ixxv.  pp. 
213-223.  1945. 

2^  Cal.  pat.  rolls,  Ire.,  James  I.  p.  509. 

22  Cat.  pai.  rolls.  Ire.,  James  I.  p.  422. 

22  Issac  Weld,  Statistical  survey  of  Roscommon,  Dublin,  1832.  p.  154. 
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The  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  surveyed  in  1837  (Co.  Westmeath  6"  Sheet 
29)  shows,  however,  19  eel  weirs  from  the  old  bridge  at  Athlone  to  the 
northern  ends  of  the  townlands  of  Athlone  and  Eanelagh  (see  Fig.  1).  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a large  number  of  eel  weirs  had  continued  in  use 


Fig.  1. — Sketch  map  showing  location  in  1837  of  19  eel  weirs  with  30  gaps; 
based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Co.  Westmeath,  Sheet  29,  1837,  by  permission 

of  the  Minister  for  Finance. 


at  Athlone  for  many  centuries.  The  Commissioners  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Shannon  had  something  to  say  about  the  eel  weirs  as  follows; — 

“The  removal  of  eel  weirs  might  be  considered  as  depriving  the  country  of  a 
valuable  source  of  food  and  useful  industry,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
other  modes  of  fishing  for  this  prolific  article,  which  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
navigation  or  drainage,  wiil  be  discovered  and  practised ; and  we  ourselves  are 
making  researches  for  such  as  may  be  at  'present  exercised  in  other  countries  in 
order  to  have  them  introduced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  existing 
weirs. ”21 

21  Second  report  Commissioners  for  improvement  of  the  River  Shannon,  1837.  p.  20. 


J’l.ATK  XVII] 


[i^’ciciijg  p.  15U. 


1. — De  Ginkle’n  Gate,  Atlilone,  showinri  salmon  nets  dryin/j  on  the  hanl^'s: 
from  Picturesque  A-^iews  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  (1830)  by  Harding  and 

Neioenham. 


2. — Vignette  of  tire  Bridge,  Atlilone ,. from  A Cosmopolite’s  “The  Sportsman 
in  Ireland,’’  1840  (FoL  1 p.  273)  ivith  indications  of  form  of  eel  weirs. 


J^LATE  XVIII] 


[Facjiug  p.  151. 


Map  of  River  Shannon  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Co.  Westmeath,  Sheet  29, 
Edition . [By  pernii.'ssimt  of  the  Minister  of  Finance],  The  situation  is 
indicated  by  an  arrow. 
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On  this  occasion  real  attempts  were  made  to  improve  navigation  on  the 
Shannon  and  unlike  previous  attempts  (see  page  148)  destruction  of  the  eel 
weirs  at  Athlone  were  not  excepted  from  the  plan.  The  actual  state  of  the 
river  shortly  before  the  navigation  works  were  constructed  is  indicated  not 
only  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  but  “A  Cosmopolite”  writing  before  1840  has 
an  interesting  note  on  eel  fishing  at  Athlone.  He  had  visited  Athlone  with 
his  manservant  Owen  whom  he  sent  to  procure  lodgings.  Owen  returned  and 
his  master  records  his  impressions  as  follows; — 

“There  were,  indeed,  eels — and  in  such  abundance,  exposed  at  every  shop, 
whiskey-hovel,  or  lodging  window — eels  of  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  constituted  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  These  animals  descend  the  Shannon  in  such 
multitudes,  that,  in  the  autumn,  after  the  flood,  the  rapids  and  falls  in  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  river  need  only  be  crossed  by  a purse  net,  and  tons  weights 
of  eels  are  frequently  taken  in  one  night.  Although,  throughout  Kerry,  I could 
never  prevail  on  the  people  to  cook  much  less  to  eat  them — at  Athlone,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  abundant  display,  they  are  in  the  highest  repute.”25 

The  most  important  item  of  value  in  The  Sportsman  in  Ireland  is  a vignette 
at  the  head  of  the  chapter  on  Athlone. This  is  a view  of  the  bridge  at 
Athlone  and  there  are  indications  of  structures  which  I believe  are  those  of 
eel  weirs  (see  Plate  XVII,  2.). 

From  the  maps  and  the  vignette  in  The  Sportsman  in  Ireland  it  is  clear 
that  the  type  of  weir  was  that  in  use  on  the  Eiver  Erne.^''  Fundamentally 
the  weir  consisted  of  a V directed  downstream  with  a gap  between  the 
adjacent  downstream  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  V.  In  the  gap  a conical  net, 
known  as  a coghill  net,  was  fished.  Unfortunately  the  details  of  the  net  are 
not  now  forthcoming. 

As  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  weirs  at  Athlone  a new  method  was  devised 
which  did  not  interfere  with  navigation.  Immediately  above  the  weir  used 
for  regulating  the'  water  level  at  Athlone  a number  of  poles  were  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  on  those  coghill  nets  were  fished.  The  position  of 
this  fishing  engine  is  shown  in  Plates  XVIII  and  XIX-1.  This  eel  fishing  has 
continued  in  existence  up  to  the  present  day  and  it  is  thought  as  well  to 
describe  it  in  detail  in  order  that  the  method  may  be  compared  with  those 
used  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

The  present  eel  fishery  at  Athlone. 

Instead  of  a definite  weir,  fishing  has  been  carried  on  from  a simple 
structure  consisting  of  a number  of  posts,  suitably  supported  at  intervals  by 
vertical  steel  girders.  Each  fishing  unit  consists,  apart  from  the  vertical 
supporting  girders,  of  two  vertical  posts  firmly  driven  into  the  river  bed  and 


A Cosmopolite  The  S'portman  in  Irelcaid,  1840.  C.  p.  274. 

26  0-p.  cit.  p.  273. 

2"^  Arthur  E.  J.  Went  “Fishing  -weirs  of  the  River  Erne.”  R.S.A.I.  Jn.  Ixxv.  pp. 
213-22.3. 
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projecting  above  the  water  at  average  level  by  about  four  feet.  These  posts 
called  weir  posts  are  usually  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Alongside  each 
of  the  weir  posts  is  a vertical  iron  bar,  known  as  the  hinge,  about  1^-2  inches 
in  diameter  which  also  projects  above  the  water  level.  These  two  pairs  of 
jDosts  and  bars  constitute  in  legal  parlance  a “gap”  in  which  a fishing  net 
called  a coghill  net  is  fished. 

As  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the  Eiver  Erne  each  fishery  has  its  own 
characteristic  coghill  net.  The  coghill  net  in  this  case  is  a conical  net  16 
feet  long,  with  a stout  rope,  the  mouth  rope,  attached  to  its  mouth  to  sup- 
port it.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  where  these  nets  are  fished  at 
Athlone  is  slow  moving,  except  during  a heavy  flood,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  internal  valve  or  false  tail  (Fig.  2.  A.).  This  false  tail  consists  of  another 
cone  of  netting  with  a less  acute  angle  at  its  point.  The  junction  of  the  false 
tail  with  the  net  is  described  as  the  bridge.  Near  the  mouth  the  net  has  a 
mesh  of  If  inches,  knot  to  knot  and  it  gradually  decreases  to  about  ^ inch, 
knot  to  knot.  There  are  in  fact  three  sections,  one  7 feet  long  of  If  inch 
mesh,  one  section  4 feet  long  of  | inch  mesh,  and  the  remaining  5 feet  of 
^ inch  mesh. 

To  the  mouth  rope  of  the  coghill  net  two  pairs  of  rings  and  a pair  of 
blocks  are  attached.  Each  block  consists  of  a piece  of  timber  2J  inches 
deep  into  which  a half  ring  is  suitably  fixed  (Fig.  2.  D.)  A hole  If  inch  in 
diameter  is  bored  into  the  centre  of  the  block.  The  mouth  rope  of  the  net 
is  bound  firmly  in  the  correct  place  to  each  block  (Fig.  2.  C.).  A short  length 
of  rope,  called  the  guy  rope,  is  fastened  to  the  mouth  rope,  equi-distant 
between  the  upper  pair  of  net  rings.  The  net  is  now  ready  for  use. 

To  fish  the  net,  first  the  block  rings  are  put  over  their  respective  hinges 
followed  by  one  pair  of  net  rings.  Into  the  hole  in  each  block  a pole  of 
suitable  diameter  called  a wattle  is  forced.  This  wattle  passes  thi’ough  the 
two  rings  on  its  side  of  the  gap.  The  wattle  and  block  enables 
part  of  the  mouth  rope  of  the  coghill  net  to  be  forced  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gap  and  the  guy  rope  is  tied  to  the  top  chain  (Fig.  2.  B and  C).  Two  sets 
of  ropes  are  used  to  lash  the  various  parts  of  the  weir  together.  The  lowest 
rope  is  used  to  lash  up  the  wattle,  hinge  and  weir  post  together  and  the 
second,  the  upper  one,  is  used  for  a similar  purpose,  to  tie  together  the  hinge 
and  weir  post.  The  wattle  with  its  attached  block  and  the  bottom  of  the 
net  can,  therefore,  be  rapidly  drawn  up  and  the  net  is  thereby  put  out  of 
action. 

Closure  of  the  tail  of  the  net  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way.  A 
length  of  twine  of  suitable  thickness  is  tied  at  one  end  to  the  tail  of  the  net 
and  at  its  other  end  to  a metal  “skiver”  (Fig.  2.  F).  The  length  of  twine 
is  wound  tightly  several  times  around  the  tail  and  the  skiver  is  forced  into 
the  tied  up  end  of  the  net,  thus  sealing  the  end  of  the  tail  in  such  a way  as 
to  permit  it  to  be  opened  rapidly. 

Eels  only  run  towards  the  sea  in  the  dark  periods  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  is  to  say  between  the  last  quarter  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  from 
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1. — Looking  south,  from  Atlilone  Castle. 


o.  Close  tip  of  a ntimher  of  gaps  with,  nets  out  of  fishing  position. 
THE  ATHLONE.  EEL  FISHEEY  (1949). 
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Fig.  2. — The  Athlone  Eel  net. 

A.  Section  of  a Coghill  net. 

B.  Details  of  a gap  with  net  in  fishing  position. 

C.  Details  of  the  mouth  of  a Coghill  net. 

D.  Block  loith  mouth  rope  of  net  attached. 

E.  Isolated  block  with  wattle  in  position. 

F.  The  “ Skiver.” 
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September  to  December  or  possibly  January  of  each  year  when  the  strength 
of  the  moon  is  negligible.  Sometimes  during  stormy  weather  when  the  moon 
is  obliterated  by  cloud,  fishing  may  also  be  possible.  Fishing  is  generally 
restricted  to  two  weeks  each  month.  During  periods  of  daylight  it  is  illegal 
to  have  eel  nets  set  in  fishing  condition  and  then,  and  during  moonlight 
nights  the  wattles  are  drawn  up  and  the  tail  of  the  net  thrown  across  the 
top  rope  (see  Plate  XIX-3). 

Fishing  begins  as  soon  as  the  light  fails  sufficiently,  the  fishermen  using 
a canoe  to  lower  the  wattles  and  put  the  net  into  operation.  Depending  on 
the  catches  the  nets  are  “ fished  ” (f.e.,  emptied)  at  varying  intervals 
through  the  night.  To  do  this  the  net  is  put  out  of  operation  and  the  eels 
are  forced  into  the  tail  from  which  they  are  removed  into  a special  box  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  by  removing  the  skiver,  unwinding  the  coil  of  twine 
and  opening  the  tail.  Eels  are  then  transferred  to  a special  storage  tank 
which  consists  of  a piece  of  the  river  bed  suitably  enclosed  by  two  walls 
parallel  to  the  bank.  The  ends  of  the  tank  are  closed  by  gratings  so  that 
thei’e  is  a constant  current  of  water  throughout.  Here  they  may  be  stored 
without  excessive  mortality  for  long  periods  until  required  for  market.  Eels 
usually  fetch  better  prices  in  the  live  state  than  those  marketed  dead. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  eels  downstream  through  the  gap  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a brilliant  light  is  directed  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  in  this  way  eels  are  diverted  to  the  fishing  gaps.  Similarly,  when 
the  nets  are  being  “ fished  ” (i.e.,  emptied)  a powerful  lamp  is  directed  on 
to  the  fishing  gaps  which  prevents  eels  from  passing  downstream.  As  soon 
as  the  nets  are  in  fishing  condition  again  the  light  is  switched  off. 
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NEOLITHIC  BUEIAL  AT  NOEEISMOUNT,  CO.  WEXFOED 
By  A.  T.  Lucas,  Member. 

ON  February  23,  1949,  a mound  in  the  townland  of  Norrismount  near  the 
village  of  Camolin,  Co.  Wexford,  which,  as  being  an  obstruction  to  till- 
age, was  in  process  of  being  levelled  by  a bulldozer,  was  investigated.  Its 
position  will  be  found  on  O.S.  6"  sheet  Wexford  11,  almost  on  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  sheet  and  19  cm.  from  the  left  hand  corner,  where  it  is  marked 
.as  a small  pentagonal  area  covered  with  trees.  It  lies  near  the  200  ft.  con- 
tour on  a ridge  of  land  less  than  half  a mile  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Camolin. 
The  field  in  which  it  lay  is  called  “Church  Field’’  from  the  ruins  of  a church 
situated  in  it.  This  ruin  is  marked  on  the  adjoining  sheet,  O.S.  6"  Wexford 
16,  18.2  cm.  from  top  left  hand  corner,  close  to  the  margin,  and  the  nearest 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  mound  lay  at  a distance  of  93  m.  from  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  Church. 

The  mound  was  known  locally  as  “The  Moate’’  and  was,  until  recently, 
covered  with  trees,  the  last  of  which  was  cut  down  in  1947.  Beyond  a vague 
association  with  fairies  there  were  no  legends  or  traditions  attached  to  it. 
Before  its  demolition  was  reported  the  entire  surface  had  been  removed  by 
the  bulldozer  and  of  the  circumference  only  a small  fraction  opposite  the 
church  ruin  remained  intact.  The  mound  was  circular  in  plan  and  measured 
35  m.  in  diameter.  At  the  time  of  investigation  it  stood  about  2 m.  high 
at  the  centre  but,  as  I was  reliably  informed  that  about  3 feet  of  soil  had  al- 
ready been  removed  from  the  top,  its  original  central  height  must  have  been 
not  less  than  3 m.  Examination  of  the  undamaged  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference showed  that  the  mound  had  been  surrounded  by  a shallow  ditch  2.5 
m.  wide  and  30  fcm.  deep  in  the  centre  but,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a 
cutting  through  it,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  an  original  feature  or  is  to 
be  associated  with  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  site.  For  the  rest  the  mound 
appeared  to  be  built  of  yellow  glacial  clay  except  where,  in  its  centre,  there 
was  a small  scatter  of  stones  ranging  in  size  from  pieces  40  cm.  long  down 
to  small  fragments. 

Two  trenches  at  right  angles  to  each  other  cut  to  ground  level  across 
the  mound  close  to,  but  not  disturbing,  the  central  stone  heap,  revealed  no 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  mound  from  top  to  bottom  it  being  composed 
throughout  of  yellow  clay  which  was  traversed  by  tree  roots.  In  the  parts 
of  the  trenches  near  the  centre  of  the  mound  there  was  a shallow  spread  of 
stones  which  disappeared  approximately  at  old  ground  level.  The  limits  of 
this  stone  spread  formed  a circle  about  8 m.  in  diameter. 

The  central  cairn  was  then  examined  and  after  the  stones  had  been  re- 
moved to  a depth  of  about  1 m.  the  capstone  of  a cist  was  uncovered.  The 
long  axis  of  the  grave  ran  NB-SW.  It  was  rectangular  in  plan  and  built 
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of  four  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge  but  not  vertically,  the  slabs  sloping  inwards 
from  below  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  cist  was  considerably  smaller  than  the 
bottom.  The  latter  measured  160  cm.  in  length  and  50  cm.  in  width,  the 
former  126  cm.  by  36  cm.  The  depth  of  the  cist  was  65  cm.  The  slabs 
forming  the  long  sides  were  approximately  rectangular  and  about  12  cm.  in 
thickness.  The  end  stones  had  their  tops  wedged  between  the  side  slabs  to 
prevent  the  latter  collapsing  inwards.  The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cist  were  further  reduced  by  two  oversailing  slabs  on  each  long  side  and  one 
at  each  end,  all  of  which  projected  inwards  about  10  cm.  over  the  edges  of 
the  cist.  The  capstone  was  a rough  elongated  oval  in  shape  and  was  125 
cm.  long,  80  cm.  in  greatest  width  and  about  10  cm  thick. 

When  the  capstone  was  removed  the  cist  was  found  to  be  filled  to  a 
depth  of  about  15  cm.  with  a layer  of  fine  yellow  clay  which  had  filtered  in 
between  the  stones.  Its  surface  was  smooth  and  compacted  by  the  treading' 
of  rodents  the  presence  of  which  in  recent  times  in  the  cist  was  attested  by 
the  existence  of  a small  pile  of  beech  mast  husks  in  one  corner  and  which 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four  years  old.  Part  of  the  broken 
skull  protruding  from  the  clay  at  the  NE.  end  of  the  cist  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  skeleton  which  was  visible.  On  removing  the  clay  layer  to  a 
depth  of  3 or  4 cm.  further  portions  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  appeared  and 
at  a slightly  deeper  level  fragments  of  the  long  bones.  The  latter  were  re- 
duced almost  to  a paste  and  so  little  of  them  remained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a crouched  or  extended 
position.  The  comparatively  short  length  of  the  grave  favours  the  sup- 
position that  the  crouched  position  was  used.  Close  to  the  skull  were  found 
a few  fragments  of  pottery  and  a further  two  near  the  other  end  of  the  cist. 
The  floor  of  the  cist  consisted  of  a sticky  whitish  clay  containing  small  tree 
roots. 

The  potter}'  consists  of  five  sherds,  the  largest  of  which  measures  5 cm. 
by  3 cm.  It  is  a hard  red  ware  of  good  quality,  averaging  8 mm.  in  thick- 
ness, and  contains  numerous  small  white  grits  and  flecks  of  mica.  One 
sherd  is  portion  of  a rounded  rim  terminating  what  seems  to  be  a curved 
wall.  Three  of  the  sherds  are  decorated;  on  the  other  two  the  surface  has 
scaled  off.  The  decoration  consists  of  groups  of  parallel  lines  and  on  two  of 
the  sherds  it  can  be  seen  that  these  groups  meet  other  similar  groups  at  an 
angle  of  about  75  degrees.  The  lines  are  about  1 mm.  wide,  are  separated 
by  ridges  about  2 mm.  wide  and  are  so  regular  that  they  must  have  been 
made  with  a comb  or  some  similar  object.  This  pottery  bears  an  extremely 
close  resemblance,  both  in  texture  and  decoration,  to  some  of  the  ware  from 
the  megalithic  cist  at  Linkardstown,  Co.  Carlow,  described  by  Dr.  J.  Eaftery 
in  J.E.S.A.I. , 74  (1944),  61-62,  and  which  was  tentatively  ascribed  by  him 
to  a date  between  2500  and  2000  B.C.  Professor  W.  G.  Fearnside,  late  of 
Sheffield  University,  informs  me  that  the  pottery  from  Norrismount  must 
have  been  made  from  the  granite  waste  of  the  Wicklow  hills  at  least  a dozen 
miles  distant.  Further  resemblances  between  this  burial  and  that  at  Link- 
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ardstown  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sloping  of  the  cist  slabs  and  circular  mound 
covering  the  whole. 

Professor  E.  Keenan,  University  College,  Dublin,  has  examined  the 
bones  from  the  cist  and  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  report: — 

“The  find  contains  fragments  of  the  following  human  bones:  Skull — 
small  fragments  of  the  jaws  (including  teeth)  and  the  side  wall. 

Limbs:  very  small  fragments  of  the  humerus,  ulna  and  femur.  The 
bones  are  probably  those  of  a male  of  young  adult  development  (3rd  decade). 
It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  height  or  general  physical  development. 

Note:  A fragment  of  ulna  was  found  cemented  by  clay  to  a fragment  of 
the  skull.’’ 

I wish  to  thank  Col.  Louis  Edge,  Marlay  Grange,  Rathfarnham,  Co. 
Dublin,  on  whose  property  the  mound  stood  and  who  kindly  donated  the 
finds  to  the  National  Museum;  Mr.  L.  Chorlton,  his  steward  at  Norrismount, 
for  much  willing  help  during  the  investigation,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sinnott,  Co. 
Manager,  Wexford,  who  reported  the  matter  to  the  Museum. 
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NOTES  ON  EAKLY  EEPEESENTATIONS  OF  lEISHMEN  IN  GEEMAN 

BOOKS 

By  John  Hennig,  Ph.D. 

' I HE  first  Irishmen  to  be  represented  in  Continental  art  were,  naturally, 
the  saints  and  missionaries  who  had  come,  or  were  reputed  to  have  come, 
from  Ireland,  and  subsequently,  Irish  saints  whose  cultus  was  imported  by 
those  missionaries/  The  first  Irish  layman  who  became  sufficiently 
notorious  in  Continental  literature  that  pictorial  representations  of  him  might 
be  expected,  was  Tnugdal  or  Tundalus,  a knight  (miles)  from  Cashel,  whose 
visions  of  the  other  woi’ld  (at  Cork)  as  written  up  in  1149,  by  his  country- 
man, Marcus,  at  Eatisbon,®  were,  apart  from  the  reports  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  the  chief  source  of  popular  information  of  the  Continent  on 
mediaeval  Ireland. 

The  first  Irish  layman,  and  I believe  the  first  Irishman  in  general,  to- 
be  represented  in  a book  printed  on  the  Continent,  was  Liipoldus  from 
“ Waldrick  ” in  Ireland,  the  servant  of  Fortunatus.  I have  before  me  a 
photostat  of  the  first  print  of  Fortunatus  (Augsburg  1509),  in  which  the 
chapter  entitled  “ Wie  Fortunatus  und  seyn  diner  Liipoldus  in  Patricius 
loch  giengen  ” includes  a woodcut  showing  Fortunatus  in  conversation  with 
the  abbot  at  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory;  the  subsequent  chapter  entitled  “ Wie 
Fortunatus  wider, gen  Venedig  kam  ” begins  with  a wood-cut  showing  the 
embarkation  from  Ireland,  Liipoldus  standing  in  the 'ship,  while  Fortunatus 
hands  him  some  goods.  Fortunatus  was  one  of  the  most  popular  cosmo- 
graphies in  novellistic  form,  a type  of  literature  among  the  earlier 
representatives  of  which  we  have  the  Navigatio  Brendani  and  Konig  Bother, 
one  of  the  first  secular  works  of  German  literature  to  refer  to  Ireland.  The 
“ Volksbuch  ” of  Fortunatus  was  re-printed  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
right  up  to  the  20th  century;  its  literary  influence — I only  mention  Dekker, 
Tieck  and  Carlyle — has  never  been  fully  explored.* *  During  the  period  when 
Continental  knowledge  of  Ireland  was  at  its  lowest,  Fortunatus  was  almost 
the  only  original  expression  of  Continental  “ Irlandkunde.  ” 

The  ebb  of  Continental  knowledge  of  Ireland  during  the  late  16th  and 
early  16th  centuries  was  due  to  the  lack  of  direct  intercourse.  The  Irish 

^ Some  additions  to  the  late  Dom  Louis  Gougaud’s  Les  saints  irlandais  hors  d'lrlandc 
(Louvain  1936)  were  made  by  my  article  on  “Irish  saints  in  the  liturgical  and  artistic 
tradition  of  Central  Europe,’’  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  V,  Ixi  (1942),  184  ff. 

2 See  my  article  on  “St.  Albert,  patron  of  Cashel’’  in  Medieval  Studies  vii  (1945),  27 
and  the  literature  listed  there. 

3 See  my  article  on  “Irish  saints  in  early  German  literature,’’  in  Speculum  xxii  (1947), 
364  ff. 

* See  my  paper  “ Fortunatus  in  Ireland  ’’  to  be  published  in  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology.  For  illustrations  in  early  prints  of  the  Continental  versions  of  the 
Navigatio  Brendani  see  my  ‘review  of  Dr.  Draak,’  edition  to  be  published  in  Irish 
Historical  Studies. 
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monastic  organisation,  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  chief  source 
of  Continental  information  on  Ireland,  had  collapsed.®  The  last  of  the 
numerous  mediaeval  records  of  Irish  students  at  a German  university  so  far 
known  dates  from  1441.®  The  first  book  by  an  Irishman  to  be  printed  in 
Germany  was  De  Tribus  Punctis  Religionis  Christianae  by  Thomas  de 
Hybernia,’'  Liibeck  1496.® 

The  best  known  representation  of  Irish  laj'men  during  the  16th  century 
are  the  drawings  which  in  1521  Albrecht  Dtlrer  entered  at  Antwerp  in  the 
sketch-book  of  his  journey  to  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  two  in  number, 
entitled  “ Also  gand  dy  krigsman  in  Irlandia  hindr  engeland  ” and  “ Also 
gand  dy  pawren  in  Irlandyen.”  So  far  as  I know,  these  drawings  were  first 
reproduced  in  Ireland  by  the  Journal  of  the  R.S.A.  July-October  1877,  with 
the  notes:  “ The  great  artist’s  own  brief  words  are  all  we  can  tell  about 
them.”  These  words  hold  good  to  the  present  day.  Reproducing  these 
drawings  in  his  book  on  Old  Irish  and  Highland  Dress,  H.  E.  McClintock 
said  that  they  represented  ‘‘  Irish  people,  perhaps  pilgrims,  whom  Diirer 
met  on  the  Continent.”®  Chotzem  felt  that  while  the  peasants  were  Irish 
alright,  the  soldiers  appeared  to  be  Scottish.^®  In  the  latest  discussion  of 
these  drawings,  Panofsky^^  stated  that  it  has  been  suggested^®  to  read  the 
words  ” Irlandia  ” and  ‘‘  Irlandyen  ” as  ” Zelandia  ” and  ” Zelandyen  ” 
respectively.  This  reading  is  impossible,  because  the  word  ‘‘  Irlandia  ” is 
followed  by  the  special  mention  ” hindr  engeland.”^®  I do  not  understand 


® See  my  article  on  “Irish  monastic  activities  in  Eastern  Europe,”  in  Ir.  Eccl.  Rec., 
VI,  Ixv  (1945),  394  ff.  and  the  literature  listed  there.  It  is  possible  that  early  prints  of 
Till  Eiilens'piegel  contain  illustrations  to  the  episode  in  which  that  famous  rogue  associates 
himself  with  a “Schottenpfaffe,”  who  illustrates  the  synonymity  which  by  that  time  the 
German  word  “Schotte”  frequently  had  with  “vagabond”  (see  Grimm’s  Deutsches 
W orterhuch). 

® Fitzmaurice-Little,  Materials  for  the  history  of  the  Franciscan  'province  of  Ireland 
(Manchester  1920),  192. 

® Supposed  to  be  from  Johnstown  near  Naas,  Co.  Kildare,  see  JRSAI  v,  65. 

® No  less  than  19  rnanuscripts  of  this  work  were  in  the  university  library  of  Prague, 
see  Esposito,  Latin  'writers  of  mediu.eval  Ireland  (1913),  511. 

® Dundalk  1943,  ill.  19  and  p.  26  f.  These  drawings  were  also  discussed  by  L.  Price 

in  his  article  on  “Armed  forces  of  the  Irish  chiefs  in  the  early  16th  century”  JRSAI 

Ixii  (1932),  201  f. 

^0  Th.M.  Chotzen  & A.  M.  Draak,  Lucas  de  Heerdt’s  Beschrijving  der  Britanische 
Eilanden  (Antwerp  1937),  ixxx. 

Diirer  (London  1945),  i,  216  and  ii,  127. 

I do  not  know  to  which  earlier  writer  on  this  subject  Panofsky  refers,  Friedrich 
Lippmann,  Zeichnungen  von  A.  Diirer  in  N achhildungen  (Berlin  1883/1929),  (62)  and 
(129)  (quoted  by  Chotzem  strangely  enough  in  a French  title),  J.  Veth  and  S.  Muller, 

A.  Diirers  niederldndische  Reise  (Berlin  1910)  i,  p.  xliv,  Winkler  in  Klassiker  der  Kunst 

iv,  825  or  L.  Tietze’s  Kritisches  V erzeichnis  ? 

This  suggestion  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  one  that  “Irland”  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  Kudrun,  the  13th  century  epic,  was  not  Ireland  but  Eyerland,  a province 
of  the  Netherlands.  Quite  apart  from  Panof sky’s  reference  to  the  words  “ hindr 
engeland,”  in  both  instances  these  suggestions  are  due  to  ignorance  of  Ireland’s  place  in 
Continental  thought. 
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why  Panofsky  continued:  “ This  proves  that  Diirer  made  costume  studies 
of  this  type  not  only  from  life  but  also  from  drawings,  for  he  never  went  to 
Ii'eland.”  Is  it  not  most  unlikely  that  just  on  a journey  Diirer  should  have 
engaged  in  costume  studies  from  drawings,  and  this  in  a place  like  Antwerp 
which  afforded  ample  material  for  life-studies  ? Why  shall  we  reject 
the  obvious  explanation  that  in  that  port  he  met  those  strangers  ? In  1572, 
Lucas  de  Heerdt  embodied  in  his  Beschrijving  der  Britische  Eilanden^^ 
similar  illustrations  of  the  Wild  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  an  Irish  woman 
and  girl,  and  of  Irish  men  ^aind  women  in  the  attire  in  which  they  had 
appeared  before  the  late  King  Henry P®  This  may  be  a reference  to  the 
appearance  of  Irish  characters  in  “ mantles  according  to  the  Irish  fashion 
in  Masques  performed  under  and  before  Henry  VIII.  Irish  characters 
became  a standard  feature  in  Masques,  and  this  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  stage-irishman.  A masque  of  1657  featured  “ Almaynes,  Pilgrymes  and 
Irishemen,  with  their  insidents  and  accomplish  accordingly.”^®  The  masque 
The  Irish  Kinghte  was  shown  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1577,  before 
Elizabeth.^'^ 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (traditionally  a sort  of  All 
Fools  Day)  1613,  Ben  Jonson’s  Irish  Masque  at  Court  was  performed  at  the 
wedding  of  Eobert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  this  masque  appeared  the  characters  of  Demnise,  from 
the  Pale,  Donnell,  Dermock  and  Patrick  to  announce  the  arrival  of  twelve 
noblemen  from  Ireland,  who  then  performed  a solemn  national  dance. 

An  unexpected  parallel  to  this  performance  is  found  in  Kurtze 
Beschreibung  dess,  zu  Stuttgarten,  bey  den  Furstlichen  Kindtauf  und 
Hochzeit,  Jiingst-gehaltenen  Freivden-Fests  (Tubingen  1618),  by  Georg 
Eudolf  Weckherlin,  which  includes  a long  description  entitled  ‘‘  Der 
Irlandischen  Eittern  Aufzug.”  This  passage  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
study  on  Weckherlin’s  life  in  England  (Basel  1944)  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Wilson 
Forster,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  further  information  on  this  subject.^® 
In  his  ode  ‘‘  Paranesisch,  Bacchisch  und  Satyrisches  Gemuss,”  Weckherlim 
quoted  toasts  in  German,  French,  Italian,  Welsh,  English,  Dutch,  Spanish 
and  Irish.®® 


See  the  review  of  the  Antwerp  1937  edition  in  Irish  Historical  Studies  1945,  286  f. 

Table  xvi  to  xviii  and  Ixx. 

Ben  Jonson  ed.  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy  Simpson  (Oxford  1925),  ii,  293. 

W.  J.  Lawrence  in  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  269,  1890,  p.  179. 

F.  Mezger,  Der  Ire  in  der  englischen  Literatur  [Faldstra!  169,  1929),  59. 

Easier  Studien  zur  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  ii,  25  f and  notes.  A brief 
reference  to  Weckherlin  in  Irland  in  W.  B.  Rye,  England  as  seen  by  foreigners  (London 
1865),  cxxv. 

20  Hermann  Fischer,  G.  R.  W eckherlins  Gedichte  (Bibliothek  des  Literar.  Vereins 
zu  Stuttgart,  Tubingen  1894-1907),  199,  p.  511,  and  200,  p.  494.  Fischer  explained  that 
“ Usquebagh  ” literally  meant  “ “Lebenswasser”  (Scottish  : ‘Whiskey’)”;  see  my  paper 
on  ‘‘Some  early  German  accounts  of  Schomberg’s  Irish  campaign”  in  Ulster  Journal 
1948;  p.  70  and  79).  Zimmer  informed  Fischer  that  the  words  ‘‘sho  fed  tuorim.  . . ” 
stood  for  ‘‘so  dhuit  tabhrain,  dean  go  sugach.” 
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In  Irland  war  ich  aiich  einmahl 
Und  sah  dort  manche  ding  verwirren, 
Dock  wissend  wohl  die  rechte  wahl 
Liess  ich  mich  billich  nicht  verirren  : 
Schench  ein  ein  wenig  Usquebagh 
In  Irland  iiberall  geliebet 
)S7io  fed  tuorim ; den  go  sugagh  ! 

So,  dieses  haisset  wol  geiibet. 


On  one  occasion  I have  been  in  Ireland, 
where  I saw  many  a strange  thing, 
but  knowing  how  to  choose  from  them 
I was  not  embarrassed : 

Pour  out  some  whiskey, 
favoured  throughout  Ireland 


That's  the  style  1 


Dr.  Forster  assumed  that  Weckherlin’s  visit  to  Ireland  must  have  taken 
place  between  the  years  1607  and  1615,  possibly  in  1608,  when  Weekherlin 
accompanied  Prince  Ludwig  Friedrich  of  Wurttemberg  through  Scotland, 
though  in  the  unpublished  diary  of  this  journey  there  is  no  reference  to 
Ireland. — Reprinting  the  Kurtze  Beschreibung  in  his  edition  of  Weckherlin’s 
■works,  Hermann  Fischer  omitted  the  whole  description  of  the  Irish  pageant; 
for  Dr.  Forster’s  purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  print  the  paragraph  relating  to 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory.  Beside  the  words  “ Nu  kam  daher  die  Irlandische 
felsige  Holin  Ellanu  frugadory.”  the  original  print  has  the  margin  note 
Camden  de  Hihern.”^^  The  Frankfurt  1690  print  of  Camden’s  Hibernia, 
in  conjunction  with  Ortelius’s  new  description  of  Ireland,  (1577),  marked  the 
beginning  of  a new  phase  of  Continental  “ Irlandkunde.  ” 

Dr.  Forster  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  only  eppy  of  Kurtze  Beschreibung 
which,  to  his  knowledge,  contained  the  plates  was  that  in  the  Bodleian. 
By  kind  permission  of  the  Librarian,  I obtained  a photostat  not  only  of  the 
whole  description  of  “ Der  Irlandischen  Bittern  Aufzug  ” but  also  of  these 
plates,  five  in  nurnber,  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
AViiile  I confine  m3^self  to  drawing  attention  to  this  first  representation  in  a 
book  printed  in  Germany  of  Irishmen  in  their  national  attire,  I should  be 
glad  if  an  expert  on  early  17th  century  Irish  history  would  examine  these 
plates  in  conjunction  with  the  description  here  attached  to  establish  their 
historical  value.  (I  understand  that  this  will  be  done  by  Major  H.  F. 
McClintock). 

Weckherlin’s  Kurtze  Beschreibung  was  published  in  the  year  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  T'ears’  War.  Among  the  numerous  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  that  in  the  town-hall  of  Eger  may 
be  specially  mentioned  this  year,  when  the  bi-centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Goethe  is  celebrated,  who  gave  a fine  description  of  it,  mentioning  the  various 
Irish  characters  in  that  drama  by  name.^® 


2^  P.  34. 

22  iSelfmark  Douce  Prints  d.  44. 

23  Weimar-edition,  Diaries  (1  July  1806)  iii,  133.  With  regard  to  the  tradition  of 
Irishmen  serving  in  the  Wurttemberg  army,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Stowe  Missal  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  John  Dowell  Grace,  of  Nenagh,  capta.in  of  Wurttemberg  dra- 
goons, who  retired  from  service  in  1776  and  died  in  Ireland  in  1811  (Warner,  Bradshaw 
Soc.  xxxii  (1915),  p.  vii  f. 


L 
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The  Pageant  of  the  Irish  Knights. 

(While  the  spectators  were  still  laughing  at  the  procession  of  the 
Spaniards),  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  ringing  of  many  brightly 
sounding  bells  and  by  pitiful  crying  and  fearful  clamouring.  After  being 
cheered  by  so  many  divine  heroes  and  nymphs,  they  beheld  a group,  very 
strange  and  curious,  but  of  stately  attire,  moving  into  the  lists  in  the 
following  order. 

In  front  there  rode  three  noble  heralds  in  stiff  brown  hats  with  white 
and  red  feathers,  in  garments  of  atlas  with  red  and  white  stripes,  their 
standards  with  their  gilt  arms  of  the  same  colours  as  also  the  regiment  staffs 
they  carried. 

After  them  came  three  Irishmen  on  foot.  The  one  in  the  centre  was 
dressed  in  dark  brown  and  carried  a yellow  flag  on  which  there  was  painted 
a hand  probing  gold  on  a stone,  with  the  inscription  Sic  spectanda  fides. 
The  two  Irishmen  at  his  sides  were  dressed  in  light  gray,  with  woollen  scarfs 
striped  in  the  Irish  fashion,  with  shaggy  caps,  equipped  with  ringing  bells 
to  call  the  people  to  devotion. 

They  were  followed  by  three  more  Irishmen  in  great  devotion,  apparently 
worn  out  by  many  a long  pilgrimage  and  vigil,  the  two  outside  ones  dressed 
in  greyish  green,  the  one  in  the  centre  in  purple,  all  the  three  carrying  vials, 
rosary  beads,  caps  and  shaggy  scarfs. 

Then  followed  three  Irish  harpists,  playing  together  in  sweet  accord, 
according  to  their  national  custom.  The  first  was  dressed  in  yellow,  the 
second  in  light  blue,  the  third  in  light  green.  Their  appearance  offered  a 
delightful  sight  to  those  who  preceded  them  and  to  those  who  followed  them. 

Then,  one  beheld  two  Irish  footmen  in  white  taffeta  with  red  patterns, 
walking  in  front  of  their  master,  who  was  dressed  in  white  atlas  embroidered 
in  red  and  blue,  holding  a javelin  in  his  hand,  galopping  on  a snow-white 
steed  bedecked  with  a red  cover  and  bridles  in  the  Irish  fashion. 

Then  followed  a cleric.  To  free  the  spectators  from  the  pain  and  torment 
of  what  followed  him,  he  sprinkled  water  on  them,  which  was  carried  after 
him  by  a servant. 

Now  came  the  rocky  cave  of  Ellanu  frugadory  in  Ireland,  in  reality 
situated  in  a lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Erne.  In  considei’ation  of 
the  Cartel  [see  below]  it  should  have  been  called  Knoc  Patric,  Patricii  Hill 
[this  word  in  its  English  form],  for  S.  Patricius,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
himself  was  sitting  on  it.  All  kinds  of  vermin  crawling  upon  it,  smoke 
rising  from  it,  fire,  howling  and  screaming  indicate  the  lai’ge  number  of  souls 
pitifull}'  tormented  inside. 

Behind  that  rock  walked  a person,  most  beautifullj’'  dressed  in  blue  and 
red.  To  warn  the  mortals  and  to  save  them  from  all  fear  of  the  torment 
represented  by  the  previous  scene,  he  carried  a cross  with  the  inscription 
Solum  Crede. 


1 


1 LATE  XXIII]  [Facing  p.  163. 


Plate  XXIV]  [Pacing  p.  162 


Plate  XXV]  [Facing  p.  163. 
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He  was  followed  by  two  footmen  dressed  in  white  with  stripes  in  various 
colours,  and  thereafter 

Their  two  masters  on  horse-back,  one  in  flesh-coloured  cloth  with  blue 
and  yellow,  the  other  in  purple-blue  material  with  flower  patterns  in  blue 
and  white,  carrying  javelins  in  their  hands,  their  horses  bedecked  in  the  same 
colours,  small  saddles  and  covers. 

This  procession  was  concluded  by  four  beautiful,  well-groomed  horses, 
each  one  led  by  a stable-boy  in  their  national  costumes  in  their  master’s 
livery. 

The  cartel  which  an  Irishman  handed  to  the  Lord  judges  and  distributed 
among  the  spectators  read  as  follows  : 

Cartel  of  the  Irish  Knights. 

Honoured  ladies  and  renowned  knights  ! Humble  your  hearts  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  our  priest  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  understand  that  I Con 
Oochbragan  with  my  brothers  Teg  Kilmannug  and  Ked  Clochmoga,  insuper- 
able Irish  Knights  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  having  travelled  through  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  freeing  and  cleansing  it  from  all  vice  and  vermin, 
have  come  here,  attracted  by  the  wide-spread  fame  of  this  gathering  of 
excellent  and  insuperable  heroes  and  knights,  to  obtain  from  this  highly 
respected  gathering  new  faith  in  our  manly  valour  and  new  admiration  of 
our  knightly  virtues. 

That  the  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  knights  here  assembled  may  not 
be  unaware  of  our  insuperable  and  unconquerable  power,  we  wish  to 
announce  (let  them  beware  and  take  care  of  themselves)  that  our  heroic 
fortitude  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  knightly  adversary,  not  even  the  devil 
himself,  because  those  who  behold  us  as  enemies,  even  the  devil  and  St. 
Patrick’s  whole  purgatory  (which  we  have  produced  here  in  triumph)  are 
terrified  and  frightened  at  our  strong  hearts  and  our  irresistible  blows. 
Therefore,  we  kindly  admonish  and  earnestly  warn  them  to  join  devoutly  our 
procession,  promising  them  that  we  shall  protect  and  deliver  them,  in  their 
knightly  honours,  not  only  from  all  temptations  by  devil  and  hell,  but  also 
from  all  enemies,  whom  we  may  encounter. 

We  appear  in  these  lists  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  ourselves 
true  knights  defending  our  honour  and  our  conscience,  decided  to  stake  our 
honour,  our  possessions  and  our  blood  in  this  profession. 

If  however  any  other  knight  may  present  himself,  who  makes  so  bold 
of  his  valour  as  to  contradict  us  and  to  have  a liking  to  try  either  his  strength 
against  our  power  or  his  cleverness  against  our  lances,  we  are  gladly  prepared 
to  meet  him. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  our  procession  will  be  enlarged  with  great  pleasure 
and  concours,  so  that  after  victory  has  been  won  by  us,  our  gallantry  shall 
be  extolled  and  praised  with  even  greater  admiration. 

Con  Crochbragan. 

Teg  Kilmannug.  Ned  Clochmoga. 

l2 
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IKISH  LEAENING  IN  THE  SEVENTH  CENTUEY.* 

*Being  a review  of  some  aspects  of  F.  Masai,  Essai  sur  les  originas  de  la  miniature  dila 
jr/andaise  (Brussels,  1947). 

By  Eev.  Dr.  John  Eyan,  S.J.,  Past  President. 

A yr  MASAI’S  excursions  into  early  Irish  and  early  English  history  deserve 
comment.  He  is  quite  blunt  in  the  statement  of  his  case,  that  Ireland 
in  the  seventh  century  was  incapable  of  teaching  her  English  neighbours 
iinj'thing.  The  boot  was  rather  on  the  other  foot.  By  A.D.  700,  the  Irish 
were  not  jjropagating  culture,  but  rather  borrowing  it  from  the  immeasurably 
superior,  outstandingly  brilliant  Eomano-Benedictine  schools  of  Northumbria. 

M.  Masai  is  ready  to  admit  that  this  theory  is  surprising:  it  runs 
counter  to  the  “ traditional  teaching,”  the  conclusions  reached  by  historians 
and  other  scholars  of  the  greatest  distinction  during  at  least  a century.  But 
he  may,  of  course,  be  right  and  the  scholars  may  be  wrong.  He  may  have 
evidence  to  offer  which  makes  his  theory  impregnable. 

Let  us  begin  by  noting  that  the  existence  of  such  evidence  is  a priori 
improbable.  After  all,  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Christianity  goes  back 
to  the  fifth  century.  We  know  that  monasteries  multiplied  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  and  flourished  within  her  shores  in  the  sixth  century.  We 
know,  too,  that  these  combined  the  eirthusiastic  pursuit  of  Latin  leanring 
with  a rigorous  C'hristian  asceticism.  Only  oir  the  assumption  that  standards 
were  iircredibly  low  could  the  Northumbrians  be  able  to  surpass  in  a couple 
of  decades  the  efforts  of  all  the  Irish  students  and  scholars  during  seven  or 
■eight  generations.  Were  the  Irish  consistently  backward,  stupid  and  dull 
■during  those  two  centuries?  Were  the  Anglo-Saxons  miracles  of  intelligence, 
■esprit,  artistic  gifts  when  they  dropped  their  Irish  teachers  and  took  to  other 
paths  in  the  period  A.D.  664  to  700  ? 

Judged  even  by  the  few  literary  works  that  are  still  extant  Irish  intel- 
lects were  of  no  ox-like  hebetude  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Paschal  Contro- 
versy— that  horrondum  et  mirabile  monstrum — had  already  come  to  plague 
their  days.  At  that  time  Irish  connections  with  the  British  or  Welsh  Avere 
■close.  The  dispute  gave  rise  to  three  fabrications  AAdiich  may  have  been  AAU'itten 
by  Irish  authors,  and  Avhich  were  certainl}’  used  by  them  in  their  paschal 
jousts  at  home.  This  implied  a good  knowledge  of  Latin,  intellectual  keenness 
.and  energy.  It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  when  Columban  leaves  Bangor 
for  Gaul  in  A.D.  690  or  691,  these  features  are  as  much  part  of  his  character 
.as  missionary  zeal.  He  writes  freely  in  prose — rules,  sermons,  letters,  tracts 
— as  if  Latin  were  his  native  tongue;  he  Avrites  charming  Latin  poetiy, 
placidly  and  confidently,  as  befits  the  heir  to  a long  tradition;  he  lays  doAvn 
the  law  on  many  matters  besides  theology;  he  argues;  he  corrects.  No  less  a 
person  than  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  Avas  exhorted  by  Columban  to  remember 
v(A.D.  600)  ‘‘  that  by  our  professors  (magistri)  and  the  Old  Irish  savants 
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(philosophic sapientes)  and  computists  most  skilled  in  making  calculations, 
Victorias  (author  of  the  paschal  C3^cle  which  he  is  denouncing)^  not  onlj'  was 
not  accepted  hut  was  thought  an  object  of  derision  or  pity  rather  than  a 
reliable  scholar.  ” 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  important  in  another  context.  M.  Alasai 
cannot  deny  that  St.  Columban  was  an  educated  man  but  he  can  deprive 
Ireland  of  all  credit  for  the  Saint’s  learning  by  accepting  the  suggestion  that 
it  must  have  been  acquired  “ at  Bobbin  or  during  his  journeyings  on  the- 
Continent.”  One  gasps  in  astonishment  at  the  lightheartedness  with  which 
such  an  assertion  is  offered  as  history.  The  date  of  St.  Columban’s  birth, 
according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  A.D.  545,  and  may  go  back  to  A.D.  530.  He  was  certainly  a man  of 
mature  years,  probably  approaching  fifty,  possibly  even  sixty  years  old, 
when  he  first  left  Bangor  for  the  Continent.  Had  he  come  unprovided  with- 
learning  it  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  begin  to  acquire  any.  Even  should 
this  be  his  desire,  two  insurmountable  obstacles  would  stand  in  the  way  of  its- 
fulfilment — the  very  active  life  which  he  was  henceforth  to  lead  as  a founder 
of  monasteries,  administrator  and  preacher;  and  the  lack  not  only  of  all 
educational  facilities,  but  even  of  all  civilized  life  in  that  ‘‘  desert  of  the- 
Vosges,”  where  he  and  his  little  band  of  pioneers  made  their  home.  The 
notion  of  St.  Columban  drinking  from  the  rich  fountains  of  Erankish  learning- 
in  that  barbarous  hinterland  is  ludicrous.  Nor  would  the  sit\iation  be  much 
better  if  he  had  not  Annegray,  Luxeuil,  Fontaines  to  govern,  and  could  spend 
generous  leisure  hours  studying  in  the  towns.  The  savagery  which  prevailed 
in  these,  and  in  general  throughout  Merovingian  Gaul,  is  vividly  described  by 
Columban’s  contemporary,  Gregorj^  of  Tours.  When  expelled  from  Burgundy 
in  A.D.  610,  Columban  spent  about  two  years  wandering  and  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  before  he  crossed  the  Alps 
and  received,  from  the  Lombard  King,  a grant  of  land  around  Bobbio. 
Though  by  that  time  he  was  an  old  man,  he  helped  in  the  strenuous  work  of 
building,  a task  that  was  hardh-  completed  when  he  died  in  A.D.  615. 
That  his  learning  came  to  him  under  such  distracting  circumstances  at  the 
close  of  his  life  is  a theory  too  fantastic  to  discuss.  The  source  of  his  learn- 
ing is  that  which  he  himself  clearly  indicates,  the  Irish  schools,  wherein  men 
of  knowledge  and  merit  were  the  revered  professors. 

Thus,  by  A.D.  600,  Ireland  was  eminently  in  a position  to  exercise  a 
civilizing  influence  on  the  heathen  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Those  who  deny 
that  she  did  so  must  close  their  eyes  to  half  or  more  of  the  history  of  England 
in  the  seventh  century.  A few  of  the  salient  facts  may  be  recalled  to 
memory.  St.  Gregory  the  Great’s  mission  to  the  English  began  in  A.D.  597. 
The  results,  unhappily,  were  on  a very  modest  scale.  When  Justus,  the 
fourth  archbishop,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  A.D.  624,  the 
mission,  after  twenW-seven  years  of  effort,  had  made  no  conquests  outside 
of  Kent,  and  in  that  miniature  kingdom  had  shown  no  certain  signs  of 
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permanency.  A year  later  there  was  a slight  change  for  the  better;  Paulinus, 
a Kentish  priest  and  bishop,  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Northumbria  and  fix 
his  see  at  York.  His  mission  ended  disastrously  in  A.D.  633,  and  Paulinus 
fled  ignominiously  by  sea  from  York  to  Canterbury.  In  A.D.  636,  the 
abandoned  mission-field  in  Northumbria  was  once  more  occupied;  now,  how- 
ever, by  St.  Aidan,  and  a company  of  Irish  helpers  from  Iona.  This  event 
marks  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  conversion  of  England.  Before  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  the  Church  was  so  firmly  established  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  that  England  could  be  regarded  as  a Christian  country. 

There  is  no  need  to  re-tell  the  tedious  tale  of  the  clash  between  Iona 
and  Canterbury  at  Whitby  in  A.D.  664.  The  gathering  there  is  generally 
called  a “synod.”  Had  it  really  merited  this  title  the  decision  would Tiave 
been  given  by  the  bishops  present.  These  numbered  three,  of  whom  two  were 
on  the  Irish  side,  so  that  if  a canonical  vote  had  been  taken,  the  Iona  view 
and  not  the  Canterbury  view  would  have  prevailed.  The  gathering,  in  fact, 
was  a conference  called  by  the  King,  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  its 
outcome. 

As  to  the  question  at  issue,  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  Easter  date, 
some  facts  are  worthy  of  notice.  Down  to  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  three 
main  systems  of  calculation  were  employed  in  the  Church,  the  Alexandrine, 
the  Roman  and  the  British.  Rome  clung  tenaciously  to  her  traditional 
system  until  a period  later  than  A.D.  525,  possibly  indeed  until  a period 
near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  she  changed  over  to  the -Alexandrine 
method  of  computation.  In  Ireland  the  British  system  had  been  inherited 
from  'the  early  missionaries.  It  was  dropped  in  favour  of  the  Alexandrine 
system  (which  Rome  had  now  accepted)  out  of  respect  for  the  Ploly  See  and 
in  furtherance  of  'the  cause  'of  unity  of  observance  within  'Christendom, 
by  the  southern  half  'of  Ireland  in  A.D.  632.  Northern  Ireland, 
which  included  Iona,  still  clung  to  the  old  British  mode  of  reckoning  the 
Easter  date,  because  its  adversaries  had  never  been  able  to  prove  it  wrong, 
and  because  it  had  been  used  by  so  many  revered  founders  and  saints  through 
the  years.  Thus  the  system  adopted  at  Whitby  had  been  adopted  at 
Rome  itself  hardly  more  than  three  generations  before,  and  had  been  adopted 
throughout  a half  at  least  of  Ireland  before  Aidan  ever  set  foot  in  North- 
umbria. It  had  been  adopted  in  Rome,  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  local  King 
in  Northumbria  for  the  same  reason,  not  because  its  supporters  had  proved 
it  to  be  astronomically  and  mathematically  correct  (that  was  beyond  their 
powers)  but  because  of  the  desire  for  liturgical  uniformity.  The  Venerable 
Bede’s  account  of  all  this  controversy  is  strongly  partisan.  He  speaks  of 
the  Alexandrine  system  as  the  “ mos  canonicus  ” and  the  “ institutio 
catholica,”  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  if  this  were  so  the  Church  in  Rome, 
to  at  least  A.D.  525,  would  be  as  “ uncanonical  ” and  as  “ un-Catholic  ” 
as  the  Irish  Church  in  Northumbria  before  Whitby. 

If,  however,  in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  argument,  Bede  once  or  twice 
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'.uses  strong  words  about  the  Irish,  he  gives  abundant  proof  in  his  pages  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  schools  of  Ireland  were  held  in  the  seventh  century. 
St,  Aidan  and  his  successors  sought  to  foster  not  merely  piety  but  learning 
also.  The  progress  was  such  that  in  the  days  of  Em4n  and  Colm^n  many 
of  the  noble  and  well-to-do  classes  among  the  Angles  went  to  Ireland,  some 
to  study  and  to  enter  the  religious  state,  others  to  study  as  laymen.  “ All 
these  the  Irish  entertained  gladly  and  cheerfully,  giving  them  not  only  their 
board  and  their  tuition  free,  but  also  books  to  learn  in.” 

Such  students  continued  to  cross  to  Ireland  after  the  crisis  of  A.D.  664. 
Bede  speaks  casually  of  Aedeluini,  ‘‘  that  blessed  man,  who  in  the  age 
following  lived  also  in  Ireland  for  studies’  sake,  from  whence  with  great 
learning  and  knowledge  returning  home  to  his  country,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Lindsey  and  ruled  the  church  honourably  a long  time.”  Bede  speaks 
also  of  a certain  Egbert.  According  to  M.  Masai  this  Egbert  provides  practi- 
cally irrefutable  proof  of  his  thesis  that  about  A.D.  700  ‘‘it  is  not  the 
Irish  who  came  to  teach  in  England,  but  on  the  contrary  the  English  who  go 
to  teach  in  Ireland.”  Bede  does,  in  fact,  relate  (H.E.,  V,  9)  that  Egbert 
wished  to  set  out  on  a missionary  expedition  to  the  heathen  Germans  (since 
these  were  of  the  same  race  as  his  own  people,  the  Angles),  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a vision.  By  this  preternatural  means  a message  was 
conveyed  to  him  that  he  should  leave  the  Teutons  to  themselves  and  ‘‘  go 
rather  and  instruct  Columba’s  monasteries.”  M.  Masai  concludes  triumph- 
antly that  the  standard  of  education  of  Egbert  the  Angle,  and  with  him  all 
Angles  and  Saxons,  was  higher  than  the  standard  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Columban  federation  of  monasteries,  and  therefore,  in  all  the  schools  of 
Ireland.  But  M.  Masai  has  been,  shallow  in  his  reading  of  Bede.  There  are 
other  references  to  Egbert  which,  without  incredible  negligence,  could  not 
have  been  overlooked.  He  was  born  in  A.D.  639  (H.E.,  III,  27)  and  was, 
therefore,  25  years  old  in  A.D.  664,  when  he  was  a student  in  Ireland. 
Struck  down  by  the  plague  and  at  the  door  of  death  he  made  a vow  never 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  but  to  live  as  an  exile  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  recovered  and  kept  his  vow  (H.E.,  IV,  3).  Indeed, 
Bede  states  definitely  that  when  planning  to  go  to  Germany  his  idea  was  not 
to  land  in  Britain  but  to  travel  i-ound  it  by  ship  (H.E.,  V,  9).  How  this 
man,  who  was  studying  in  Ireland  before  the  quarrel  of  A.D.  664  and  who 
never  returned  to  Angle  or  Saxon  territory,  could  become  a representative 
of  superior  Anglo-Saxon  learning  is  presumably  no  mystery  to  M.  Masai. 
It  is  otherwise  with  historians.  What  then  of  Egbert’s  role  in  ‘‘  teaching  ” 
the  Columban  monasteries  ? The  point  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  Bede. 
Egbert  was  a protagonist  of  the  Alexandrine  method  of  reckoning  the  Easter 
date,  from  which  it  may  be  deduced  that  he  was  connected  with  some 
monastery  in  southern  Ireland,  where  that  reckoning  had  been  adopted  years 
before  his  birth.  He  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Columban  monks, 
and  used  his  influence  with  them  to  have  that  method  of  fixing  the  ‘‘  true 
Easter  date  ” ultimately  accepted  (H.E.,  III,  4).  Of  the  thesis,  therefore, 
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that  he  brought  to  Ireland  (where  all  his  learning  must  have  been  acquired) 
a higher  Northumbrian  type  of  scholarship  (though  he  had  left  Northumbria 
as  a boy,  when  the  Irish  olergy  were  there  supreme,  and  had  never  returned) 
we  can  only  comment  in  M.  Masai’s  own  words:  “ L’histoire  d’Egbert  est 
bieni  edifiante  a cet  4gard  ” ! 

Further  evidence  of  Bede’s  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  Irish  schools 
may  be  cited.  Of  Wicbert  he  says  (tI.E.,  V,  9)  that  he  was  “ a man 
distinguished  for  contemiDt  of  the  world  and  for  deep  and  profound  knowledge, 
for  he  had  spent  many  years  as  an  exile  living  the  eremetical  life  in  Ireland.” 
Thither  Witbert  returned  when  his  mission  to  the  Germans  failed.  The  two 
Hewalds  had  likewise  spent  a long  time  in  Ireland  (H.E.,  V,  10)  whence 
one  had  emerged  ” a better  scholar  than  the  other  in  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  sciences.”  Willibrord,  too,  sojourned  long  in  Ireland,  and  one  of 
his  purposes  in  so  doing,  according  to  his  biographer,  Alcuin,  was  to  improve 
his  learning.  To  a date  about  A.D.  650,  an  age  described  by  Manitius  as 
remarkable  for  its  ‘‘extreme  literary  poverty,”  belongs  a tract,  ‘‘De  duodecim 
abusivis  saeculi.”  It  deals  with  vices  and  virtues,  and  was  written  in  the 
south-east  of  Ireland.  Some  decades  later,  in  the  years  between  A.D.  680 
and  A.D.  691,  there  was  composed  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor.  To  give 
an  idea  of  its  contents  and  its  importance  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a 
sentence  or  two  from  Kenney  (Sources,  p.  712):  The  Antiphonary  of 

Bangor  is  one  of  ‘‘  the  only  two  liturgical  books  other  than  Mass  books, 
written  in  western  Europe  in  the  seventh  century  and  still  available  for 
study.  In  it  specialists  find  'their  primary  sources  for  the  Gallican, 
Ambrosian,  Mozarabic  and  oriental  elements  of  the  old  Irish  liturgy,  for  the 
curiousljf  vigorous  cult  of  the  martyrs,  for  the  details  of  the  divine  office, 
for  the  Irish  versions  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  through  its  pages  the  general 
student  can  receive  the  voice  of  the  daily  worship  of  God  carried  across 
twelve  centuries  from  these  famous,  but  shadowy,  monasteries  of  ancient 
Ireland.”  M.  Masai  knows  nothing  of  this  Antiphonary,  or  of  the  long 
tradition  of  culture  Avhich  it  implies.  The  book  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his 
bibliography. 

Nor  does  M.  Masai  bother  to  acquaint  himself  with  other  Irish  writings 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid  by  Cogitosus,  the  Life  of  St. 
Patrick  by  Muirchu  and  the  research  work  on  the  life  of  the  same  Saint 
undertaken  by  Tirechan.  This  material  might  embarrass  his  thesis. 
Adamnan,  however,  he  cannot  overlook.  Not  onlj^  is  he  a famous  Irish 
writer,  but  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  hagiographical 
acliievement  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  But  there  is  an  explanation  ready 
to  hand.  Adamnan  derived  his  learning  from  Northumbria!  In  the  face  of 
such  audacity  it  is  difficult  to  speak  patiently.  Adamnan  was  forty  years 
old  in  A.D.  664;  fifty  in  674  when  Wearmouth  was  founded,  the  first  North- 
umbrian monastery  of  a definitely  non-Irish  character.  Five  years  later,  in 
A.D.  679,  he  became  abbot  of  Iona,  an  office  which  he  held  to  his  death  in 
A.D.  704.  In  A.D.  687,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  one  of  the 
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most  distinguished  clerics  of  the  nation,  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
Northumbrian  court  by  the  High-King,  Flnsnechta  Eledach.  His  purpose 
was  to  secure  the  release  of  sixty  prisoners,  taken  from  Meath  or  Northern 
Dublin  by  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  a raid  (A.D.  685).  Egfrid  was 
killed  in  A.D.  686,  and  his  successor,  Aldfrid,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Iona 
or  Ireland,  was  a friend  of  Adamnan.  When  Adamnan  came  he  was  received 
as  befitted  a man  “ virtuous,  learned,  and  extremely  well  formed  in  the 
science  of  Holy  Writ  ” (H.E.,  V,  15).  He  visited  Jarrow  during  his  stay 
and  was  there  entreated  to  use  his  influence  for  good  in  the  matter  of  the 
Easter  controversy.  This  he  was  very  ready  to  do.  Bede  was  then  a boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Of  such  clerics  and  teachers  as  there  were  in  North- 
umbria there  is  none  known  to  us  who  could  bear  comj)arison  with  Adamnan 
in  intellectual  distinction.  Northumbria,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  Irish 
missionaries,  had  advanced  far  from  the  rude  and  barbarous  paganism  that 
had  confronted  St.  Aidan  in  A.D.  636;  that  it  had  already  achieved  superi- 
oritj'-  to  its  old  Irish  masters  is  a view  for  which  history  offers  no  support. 

Yet  this  is  a figment  embedded  deeply  in  the  imagination  of  M.  Masai. 
He  speaks  of  Northumbria  in  the  period  A.D.  650  to  700,  as  “a  focus  of 
civilization  without  any  real  rival  in  the  West.”  For  this  happy  state  of 
affairs  the  Irish  deserve  no  credit;  it  is  due  solely  to  the  Eomano-Benedictine 
group,  Theodore,  Adrian,  AA^ilfrid  of  York,  Benedict  Biscop.  In  other  words, 
an  Iron  Curtain  was  dropped  behind  the  civilization  implanted  by  the  Irish 
missionarie.s  to  A.D.  664  and  a new  civilization,  opposed  to  the  Irish  and 
superior  to  it,  imposed  in  its  stead.  Both  the  propositions  in  this  thesis  are 
false.  Professor  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  in  the  Life  of  Bede  which  he 
edited  (Oxford,  1935),  showed  the  truly  amazing  extent  of  Irish  influence 
in  Northumbria  (and  even  far  beyond  its  borders) , after  the  set-back  at 
Whitbju  St.  Chad,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  died  in  A.D.  672;  Eata,  bishop  of 
Hexham  and  other  sees,  in  A.D.  686;  St.  Cuthbert,  who  retired  from  the 
bishopric  of  Lindisfame  to  a hermitage,  died  in  A.D.  687.  All  three,  though 
they  accepted  the  Alexandrine  Easter  'date,  were  ascetics  of  the  Irish 
tradition.  So  too  the  monks  of  St.  Hilda’s  double  monastery  at  AVhitby. 
Four  of  these  were  consecrated  bishops  between  A.D.  678  and  A.D.  692. 
One  of  the  four  was  St.  John  of  Beverley.  He  was  transferred  to  York  in 
A.D.  705  and  died  in  A.D.  721.  His  Avay  of  life  was  exactly  like  that  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  the  two  were  perfect  representatives  of  t&e  ascetical  ideal 
brought  by  St.  Aidan  to  Northumbria. 

Thus  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  in  northern  England 
between  the  Irish  inheritance  and  the  new  ways  and  methods  introduced  by 
the  prelates  and  clerics  whom  M.  Masai  mentions.  The  Greek,  Theodore 
of  Canterbury,  gave  the  country  a solid  diocesan  organisation  of  immense 
value.  He  appeared  in  Northumbria  for  the  first  time  in  A.D.  678.  Adrian 
born  an  African,  but  head  of  a monastery  near  Naples,  became  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in  Canterbury  in  A.D.  671.  Soon  after- 
wards he  established  there  a successful  school.  AATlfrid  was  the  great 
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ecclesiastical  politician  of  the  day.  He  had  been  trained  at  Lindisfame  but 
had  not  found  Irish  asceticism  and  Irish  ways  congenial.  At  Whitby  he  had 
fought  bitterly  against  his  old  masters.  Later  he  fought  with  equal 
vehemence  against  Archbishop  Theodore.  His  ambitions  and  his  quarrels 
occupy  more  than  their  due  place  in  Northumbrian  history  for  a generation. 
Biscop  Baducing,  known  generally  as  Benedict  Biscop,  had  travelled  as  a 
young  man  to  Eome  in  A.D.  653.  He  went  thither  again  soon  after  A.D. 
664.  On  the  way  back  he  entered  religious  life  at  Lerins.  After  two  years, 
however,  he  left  and  again  made  his  way  to  Eome.  He  returned  to  England 
with  Archbishop  Theodore  in  A.D.  668  and  for  two  years  was  abbot  in 
Canterbury.  Tiien  he  moved  off  to  Eome  again  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
there  a considerable  time,  whether  in  a monastery  or  elsewhere  is  unknown. 
In  A.D.  672  he  was  in  Wessex,  whence  he  migrated  to  Northumbria  and 
there  founded  Wearmouth  in  A.D.  674  and  Jarrow  in  A.D.  681  or  682.  How 
extensive  his  travels  were  appears  from  the  Eule  given  to  these  monasteries. 
Bede  recounts  Biscop’s  own  statement  that  it  was  compiled  from  the  observ- 
ances of  seventeen  different  naonasteries  which  he  had  visited,  all  presumably 
on  the  Continent.  Among  these  the  Benedictine  rule  may  have  been  drawn 
upon,  for  it  had  been  introduced  (probably  in  part  only)  into  Lerins  .a  few 
years  before  Biscop  joined  the  community  there  as  a monk.  To  describe, 
therefore,  the  Eule  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  as  simply  Benedictine  is  to  be 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  terms.  Biscop  journeyed  to  Eome  for  the  fifth  time  in 
A.D.  678.  Having  made  his  cousin,  Eosterwini,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  he 
travelled  for  the  sixth  time.  He  may  have  spent  a couple  of  years  in  Wear- 
mouth before  his  death  about  A.D.  688.  Yet  M.  Masai  does  not  intend  to 
be  ironical  when  he  speaks  of  Biscop  as  “ the  wise  administrator  vs^ho  pre- 
ferred Benedictine  organisation  and  stability  to  the  eccentricities  and 
vagahondage  of  the  Celts.  ” ! 

The  school  of  Adrian  at  Canterbury  flourished  for  a while,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  its  Greek  studies.  Theodore  spoke  Greek  as  his  native 
tongue  and  Adrian  knew  the  language  well.  Great  was  the  attraction  of 
Canterbury  for  students,  even  from  Ireland.  But  the  later  development 
was  disappointing.  Canterbury  did  not  survive  as  a school  of  distinction  in 
any  science.  It  gave  much  assistance  with  documents  and  books  to  Bede 
when  he  began  to  come  into  prominence  about  A.D.  703.  Benedict  Biscop 
also  had  made  Bede’s  progress  easier  by  bringing  to  Jarrow  a fine  collection 
of  volumes  from  Continental  libraries.  Neither  Biscop  nor  Wilfrid  was  a 
writer;  neither  Biscop  nor  Wilfred  was  a teacher.  Similarly  neither  Theo- 
dore nor  Adrian  was  a writer;  and  though  Adrian  directed  and  Theodore  gave 
assistance  (necessarily  small  because  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  other 
duties)  in  conducting  the  school  of  Canterbury,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
influence  of  the  southern  school  ousted  the  deeply  rooted  Irish  tradition  of 
learning  in  Northumbria  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  In  other 
words,  between  Whitby  in  A.D.  664  and  the  rise  of  Bede  in  the  early  eighth 
century,  there  was  no  superior  “Eoman”  or  “Benedictine”  learning  in  North- 
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Timbria  with  which  the  Angles  could  enrich  those  Irish  masters,  whose 
learning,  since  the  first  days  of  their  conversion,  they  had  held  in  reverence. 
This  is  the  fundamental  point,  and  it  is  one  on  which  M.  Masai  is  grievously 
mistaken. 

His  other  conclusions  are  equally  unfounded.  Ireland  was  not  a back- 
ward nation  and  Northumbria  an  “advanced”  kingdom  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century.  Ireland  at  the  time  had  its  own  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances, but  they  hardly  equalled  and  certainly  did  not  exceed  the  endless 
records  of  “usurpation,  conspiracy  and  murder  which  make  up  the  dismal 
tale  of  Northumbrian  rule.”  Compared  with  the  Angle  state,  Ireland,  with 
its  long  experience  of  a flourishing  Christian  culture,  might  well  be  regarded 
as  a “paradise  of  civilization.”  More  extravagant  still  is  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  some  special  form  of  intellectual  lustre  in  England  which  might 
be  carried  back  to  Ireland  at  this  period.  Intellectual  culture  in  early 
mediaeval  Europe  is  notoriously  a unity,  relatively  very  inferior  to  the  cul- 
ture of  antiquity  and  to  the  later  mediaeval  culture  which  followed  the  rise 
of  Scholasticism.  Within  that  early  mediaeval  period  there  are  relatively 
great  names,  like  Bede  and  Scottus  Eriugena,  and  peaks  like  the  Carolingian 
renaissance.  If  we  are  to  admit  a Golden  Age  in  seventh  century  Northum- 
bria it  must  be  that,  as  Professor  Thompson  contends  (Life  etc.  of  Bede,  p. 
77)  which  ended  with  the  death  of  that  most  Irish  of  all  English  saints, 
Cuthbert,  in  A!D.  687. 
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By  An  Dr.  Seamus  C Ceallaigh,  Meuiher. 
[Bead  2nd  November,  1948.] 


HEN  I was  very  young,  in  the  first  year  of  injr  Intermediate 


* ’ Examinations,  in  the  Preparatory  Grade  as  it  then  was,  I won  a Pound 
Book  Prize.  This  was  the  imprudence  which  bound  me  forever  to  a 
scholastic  career — of  a kind.  I am  the  only  person  who  has  not  forgotten 
that  epoch-making  achievement,  and  soon  my  biographers  will  be  speculating 
on  its  ulterior  significance.  What  did  I do  with  the  money  ? I spent  10/- 
of  it  on  two  volumes  of  Joyce’s  Irish  Place-names,  and  got  them  all  plastered 
over  with  the  great  seal  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education — 
Brittania  in  gold  giving  herself  airs  with  a trident  taller  than  herself.  These 
books  were  the  joy  of  my  youth,  the  companions  of  my  mid-years  and,  I 
suppose,  the  necessity  of  my  riper  days — for  I still  go  back  to  them  in  my 
wants.  Indeed,  as  a boy,  I found  them  so  inspiring  that,  when  I first  came 
through  Dublin  on  my  way  to  school,  having  vouchsafed  a hasty  glance  at 
O’Connell  St.,  the  Pillar,  and,  of  course,  the  Old  House  in  College  Green, 
I by-passed  the  Custom  House  and  took  a tram — a horse  tram — for  Rath- 
mines.  I got  down  at  the  Town  Hall,  but  not  to  survey  the  ivied  edifice. 
I was  on  my  way  to  125  Leinster  Road,  the  house  from  which  Joyce  had 
written  some  of  his  books  and  which  he  called  by  the  pleasant  name  of  Ladhar 
na  Gvciiic.  And  standing  in  front  of  the  gate,  I recall  that  I was  filled  with 
a sense  of  awe  and  reverence  which  I never  again  recaptured  uirtil  I gazed 
on  the  Rock  of  Cashel. 

This  possibly?  may  appear  a childish  attitude.  But  it  was  not.  The 
truth  is  that  Joyce  laid  the  Irish  nation  (or  that  part  of  it  which  survives  and 
is  reflective)  under  a very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  indeed.  For  he  was 
sufficiently  close  to  a tradition  which  v^as  about  to  crmnble,  he  had  scholar- 
ship enough  to  reach  out  for  his  source-books,  and,  best  of  all,  he  had  a deejj 
sense  of  the  poetry  and  appeal  of  his  subject.  The  lay-out  of  his  book  I still 
find  attractive.  It  was  original;  it  was  his  own.  A jmunger  generation  does 
not  know  that  he  had  a teaching-job  in  IMarlborough  Street  Traming  College 
and  that  he  used  the  multiplicity  of  contacts  he  had  there  to  drarv  on  local 
knowledge  and  to  do  what  Coimisiun  na  Log-ainmneacha  purposed  doing 
so  many  years  after.  His  local  informants  were  not  always  omniscient;  his 
guesses  were  not  always  right;  it  is  said  that  at  times  some  of  his  students 
trifled  with  his  sense  of  inquiry  and  misled  him.  But,  for  all  that,  he 
inspired  a generation.  As  a historian  he  was  colourless.  Ba  hheidhtc  dho. 
But  in  his  collection  of  folk-tunes  made  iir  collaboration  with  his  brother, 
Robert  Dwyer  Joyce,  aird  in  the  attractive  comments  which  he  wrote  on  the 
airs,  he  has  left  an  imperishable  legacy  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is 
sad  to  reflect  how  little  of  that  store  he  could  garner  if  he  started  off  in 
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pursuit  of  these  traditions  around  the  County  Limerick  of  aeroplane  days 
and  how  small  has  been  the  inspiration  of  it  all  for  those  amongst  us  who 
profess  to  be  our  educators  in  matters  musical. 

In  some  waj^s  Joyce  was  actually  in  advance  even  of  our  time.  The  country, 
topographically,  can  be  covered  only  by  regions,  each  locality  being  handled 
by  individuals  acquainted  with  local  history  and  tradition.  Nohodj^  has 
attempted  to  do  here  what  Professor  Wm.  Watson  has  so  successfully  done 
for  all  Scotland.  For  he  has  handled  the  whole  of  his  country  sj^stematically, 
and  has  laid  due  stress  on  the  philological  implications  of  his  subject.  With 
us,  apart  from  Father  Power’s  scholarly  work  on  the  D^isi  and  what  Padruig 
O Siochfhradha  has  done  for  Corea  Dhuibhne,  and  the  heavy  mechanical 
toil  of  Flogan’s  Onomasticon,  little  has  been  forthcoming  to  supersede  Joyce’s 
books.  A couple  of  exceptions  must  be  noted.  P61  Breathnach’s  imagina- 
tion and  the  wand  of  his  seasoned  scholarship  have  touched  (3  Donnabhain’s 
letters  on  West  kleath  to  the  effect  of  a transformation  scene.  The  book 
is  a great  pleasure  to  read.  Only  one  other  writer  seems  to  me  to  have 
adopted  a thorough  and  plenary  approach  to  his  material.  That  was  Seadn 
(3  Hogain,  when  he  published  his  “ Conndae  an  Chlair  ” in  1939.  In  that 
book,  using  English  sources  to  the  minimal  extent,  he  drew  fully  on  local 
tradition  and  garnered  everything  that  was  pertinent  from  the  annals,  the 
genealogical  tracts,  the  topographical  poems  and  unutilized  manuscript 
sources.  His  'work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ]Duts  at  the  disposal  of  the  future 
historian  full  material  for  the  reconstruction,  at  any  period,  of  Tuath 
klhumhan — an  Irish  Thomond.  His  University,  on  which  he  shed  lustre 
by  his  book,  did  him  no  honour  in  return.  One  thing  he  did  not  evade.  A 
journal  which  ought  to  have  known  better,  accepted  a review  which,  apart 
from  obvious  ill-judgment  was  couched  in  terms  indecorous  and  hurtful, 
so  that  one  wondered  if  our  sense  of  criticism  had  not  some  leeway  to  make 
up.  Seaan  (3  Hogain’s  remaining  work,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  place- 
names  of  Tuath  AIhumhan,  lies  finished  in  manuscript,  and  let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  see  it  published  in  our  time. 

For  some  time  I had  been  thinking  of  putting  on  paper  a few  reflections 
of  m}-  ov'n — nothing  very  original  or  revolutionary — on  the  significance  of 
place-names  and  the  difficulties  of  handling  them.  I was  deflected  from  m3.' 
original  purpose  bv  discovering  that  a rich  source  of  material — one  quite 
un\Tsed — la}'  to  hand  in  the  unpublished  mai^s  of  T.C.D.,  the  Public  Becord 
Office,  London,  in  Lambeth,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  IMuseum  and  in 
other  places.  To  tl:e  consideration  of  these  maps  I propose  devoting  the 
second  part  of  my  talk,  but  I should  like  first  to  say  a few  words  about  the 
general  aspects  of  our  place-names,  what  adventures  we  ma}’’  hap  on,  what 
surprises  may  await  us  in  our  pilgrimages,  and  in  particular  I hope  to  excite 
3'our  interest  in  one  or  two  problems  affecting  the  countiy  immediatel}'  north 
of  this  artifical  pale  or  border,  of  ours 

When  Coimisiiin  na  Log-ainmneacha  was  set  up  b}'  the  late  Government, 
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its  activities  were  directed  exclusively,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  providing 
a list  of  Post  Office  denominations.  To  this  there  could  be  no  objection.  It 
is  work  which  should  have  been  undertaken  twenty-five  years  ago.  Had  any 
personal  preference  of  mine  been  consulted,  I should  have  had  the  Coimisiun 
set  up  as  a deliberative  body,  with  repeated  seminars  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  the  members  themselves  and  of  their  correspondents  could  be  discussed. 
No  year  passes  that  I do  not  myself  receive  letters  from  two  or,  maybe, 
three  people  asking  help  with  local  names.  Someone  has  told  them  that  I 
know  all  about  it.  Unless  it  come  from  a place  with  which  I have  had  local 
contacts,  I write  back  to  say  that  I know  nothing  of  the  dialect  of  Irish 
which  wa.s  formerly  spoken  there  or  of  the  families  that  held  that  territory. 
My  own  grandmother  was  born  in  a townland  called  Ballydullaghan.  Joyce 
explains  that  readily.  It  is  the  townland  of  the  spectre.  He  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  that  (3  Dolachdin  was  a family  name,  now  extinct,  in  that 
very  place  and  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote  for  that 
fact.  Mullinahone,  in  Kilkenny,  is  the  mill  of  the  cave.  If  the  same  spelling, 
in  English,  occurred  north  of  the  Boyne — ^^and  it  often  does — it  could  not 
mean  the  same  thing  at  all;  it  would  mean  the  mill  of  the  river— -Muileann  na 
hAbhna.  Again,  Altmacreesh,  a subdenomination  near  Keady,  would  be 
unintelligible  if  we  did  not  know  that  this  is  a common  family  name  in  Armagh 
to-day;  that  it  is  the  same  name  as  McNeece,  which,  again,,  is  the  colloquial 
form  of  Magennis.  MacAonghusa,  as  I hear  them  pronouncing  it,  with  the 
accent  on  the  Aon,  was  never  heard.  I remember  an  old  man  in  Omeath 
who  was  called  Maghnus  Mhanaosa,  and  another  called  Naos  ( NA  : S ) 
Mhanaosa,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

It  is  this  reference  to  dialect  and  to  local  knowledge  which  is  always 
urgent  and  which  makes  lists  prepared  from  the  study  armchair  of  only 
limited  value.  I know  two  such  in  which  the  nomenclature  of  a whole 
territory  is  attacked  as  an  eadan,  with  hardly  a note  of  interrogation.  Neither 
of  them  shows  that  patient  appeal  to  recitals,  to  variations  of  spelling,  and 
to  balanced  tradition  which  makes  Liam  Price’s  Place-names  of  Co.  Wicklow 
so  valuable  a compilation.  In  one  of  these  enumerations  I find  the  village 
of  Swatragh,  in  the  centre  of  Co.  Derry,  explained  as  a mire;  alternatively, 
as  a disordered  place.  A simple  reference  to  the  barony  map  of  1610  gives 
the  answer  without  any  further  speculation.  It  is  “ Ballintotry  ” — showing 
that  the  name  comes  from  its  connection  once  with  a suaitreach — a hired 
Scandinavian  soldier.  The  compilation  I have  in  mind  is  the  result  of  years 
of  lamplight  over  O’Donovan ’s  Supplement  and  is  no  better  than  if  Vallancey 
himself  had  come  from  the  grave.  However,  it  is  deposited  in  the  library 
of  a Diocesan  seminary,  and  there  it  may  eventually  be  lost. 

One  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  Joyce’s  procedure  is  that,  having  estab- 
lished an  item  by  reference  to  the  literature,  he  often  passes  on,  without 
warning,  to  accepting  other  things  by  analogy  and  as  if  he  were  thinking 
aloud.  Dooress  in  Co.  Cork  is  for  him  the  black  ros.  When  he  is  faced 
with  Oughtdoorish,  a mountain  in  Tyrone,  he  clings  to  that  interpretation. 
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But  in  reality,  Dubhros  here  is  the  name  of  a man — possibly  a surname,  for 
(3  Dubhrais  is  a Tyrone  name  and  there  is  a well-known  member  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  neighbourhood  called  by  that  surname.  Similarly,  when 
Joyce  is  discussing  dreas,  a briar,  in  place-names,  he  includes  Kildress — the 
parish  next  to  Cookstown.  Dreas  is  here  the  virgin  patroness  of  the  church. 

If  we  are  again  to  have  a Coimisiun  na  Log-ainmneacha,  I suggest  that 
its  personnel  be  slightly  altered  by  the  inclusion  of  a few  of  that  haughty 
class  of  men  called  “ scholars.”  Now,  I am  rather  afraid  of  the  scholars 
myself.  When  we  common  folk  have  worked  up  the  ‘‘  Crassa  Minerva 
— our  homespun  mother-wit — to  the  evolution  of  some  theory  which  to  us 
seems  plausible  and  comprehensive,  we  never  know  when  one  of  these 
people  may  suddenly  decide  to  regard  it  as  a thing  impish  and  demoniacal 
— something  to  be  crushed  forthwith.  So  they  hit  us  over  the  head  with 
a gnarled  Sanscrit  root,  or,  worse  still,  they  quote  Pokerny  into  our  very 
beards.  Still,  in  the  matter  of  place-name  interpretation  I hold  that  their 
help  has  not  been  adequately  availed  of. 

How  should  we  use  them?  I think  that  it  is  time  that  radical  enquiry 
be  made  into  the  root  elements  of  our  place-names.  Are  we  sure,  in  spite 
of  the  support  of  Cormac’s  Glossary  and  Colgan,  that  ros  is  always  a pro- 
montory or  a wood,  or  that  Money  is  always  a shrubbery  ? In  Ulster  it 
seems  to  be  a hill  of  some  sort.  Is  fearsaid  always  a river-ford  ? What 
would  it  be  on  the  top  of  a mountain  ? I know  one  such. 

It  is  nearly  always  easy  to  make  a shot  at  the  first  factor  of  a name. 
You  get  a good  list  of  them  in  Joyce’s  own  books.  But  it  is  the  second 
element  that  gives  the  real  trouble.  Here  there  is  a wider  range  of  words 
at  our  disposal  for  the  extension  of  the  idea;  they  are,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  be  unusual  words  and  more  easily  distorted  in  popular  speech  and  pro- 
nunciation. Syntactical  changes  are  commoner.  They  are  more  frequently 
aspirated.  If  a personal  name  is  involved — and  personal  names  are  being- 
missed  over  and  over  again — it  may  require  special  attention,  particularly 
if  it  begins  with  at,  an  f or  a vowel.  There  is  need  therefore,  for  constant 
reference  to  the  genealogies,  to  tabulations  o£  family  names  and  to  a complete 
index  of  the  saints — ^aU  of  which  should  be,  by  now,  at  our  disposal.  These 
variations  of  the  second  factors  should  be  fully  and  alphabetically  listed, 
if  it  were  only  for  their  suggestiveness.  Doon-edy,  Tir-essan — Money-dig, 
Craiga-dick.  What  do  these  second  elements  mean  ? 

Let  me  put  to  the  learned  a couple  more  queries  for  the  sake  of  correct- 
ness. There  are  two  denominations  in  Co.  Derry — one  written  Caw  in 
English;  the  other  Cah  (both  pronounced  Caa).  MacNeill  could  make  no 
suggestion  about  this  word;  neither  could  P61  Breathnach.  Some  suggest 
that  it  is  a quagmire.  Professor  AVm.  Watson,  to  whom  I referred  the 
difficulty,  thought  it  might  be  a root  common  enough  in  Scotland — cadha, 
a path  on  a hillside.  He  cites,  in  his  book,  Cadha  Dhubhaieh — St. 
Dubhthach’s  path,  in  Gleann  Aifric.  But  although  there  is  nothing  like 
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this  in  the  Onomasticon,  it  is  evidentljr  a stable  element  in  place-names,  for 
we  have  Cahard,  in  Co.  Down;  Cahoo,  near  Dungannon,  he.,  Cadha  Aodha; 
Caneese,  in  Desertmartin  parish,  he.,  Cadha  Naos.  Here  again  we  have 
Naos,  from  Aonghus.  Terminal  neece  in  Ulster  is  always  from  this — Killy- 
neese,  Ballyneese,  being  Coillidh  Naos,  Bade  Naos.  And  that  there  was 
some  support  for  this  in  literary  usage  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Clann 
Fhaghartaigh,  from  Faghartach,  brother  of  Niall  Caille,  and  Clann  Aonghusa, 
from  Aonghus,  Niall  Caille ’s  son,  'have  their  origin  'shown  in  the  eighth 
century  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  in  Mac  Firbisigh.  It  is  amazing  to 
find  them  reappearing,  side  by  side,  eight  centuries  after,  in  Ridgeway’s 
Survey  (Analecta,  No.  3,  p.  152)  as  Clonevartie  and  Clonaneese  and  on  the 
Plantation  Map  of  Dungannon  2,  1610,  as  'Cloniertie  and  Clonenis.  Clan- 
aneese,  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  is  still  used  as  the  name  of  a deanery. 
It  is  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon  on  the  borders  of  Clogher.  Still,  the 
classical  reversion,  Clann  or  Cineal  Aonghusa  (MacFirbisigh  uses  the 
“ Clann  ” form)  is  found  in  that  significant  entry  in  A.F.M.  1185 — an  entry 
which  is  of  supreme  importance  as  showing  the  extent  of  Cineal  Fearadhaigh 
at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion.  For  not  oirly  did  they  lord  it  over 
'their  home  domain  'but  over  the  two  territories  here  m'entioned — over  Clann 
Duibhinnreacht,  TiT  Ceannfhada,  the  future  Maguires,  and,  according  to  the 
entry  1238,  A.U.  over  Clann  Conghaile — the  “ Ballecomley  ” of  the  1610 
Plantation  hlap  of  Clogher.  Duibhinnreacht  was  another  son  to  Niall  Caille. 

To  returir  to  Caneese,  in  the  very  irext  parish — in  Ballinascreen — there 
is  a town  called  Cahore  which  specially  interests  me,  and  I shall  tell  you 
whj'.  Tavo  more  Cahores  exist — one  in  Wexford,  which  Joyce  makes  no 
endeavour  to  explain,  and  one  in  Fermanagh.  This  Cahore,  AAdiich  I have  so 
often  presented  to  the  scholars,  is  the  townland  in  which  sits  the  village  now 
called  DraperstoAA-n — formerly  the  Cross  of  Ballinascreen.  Here,  in  Cahore, 
is  the  site  of  a great  Uos,  broken  up  only  in  our  day,  Avhere  Hugh  0 Neill’s 
brother,  Cormac  mac  a’  Bharuin  Avas  encamped  in  a great  fastness  Avhile  the 
forces  of  Tir  Eoghain  Avere  at  Ivinsale.  For  this  (probably  a translation  into 
English)  occurs  in  the  State  Papers  1602;  — 

Cormack  0 Neale  to  Lord  Delvin.  Salutations  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Delvin.  Pray  send  me  word  Avhat  news  you  have  from  IMunster  since 
my  brother  is  gone  thither.  From  time  to  time  send  me  such  news 
as  you  shall  get  from  there.  My  man  Gillayde  (Giolla  De)  AAdll  send 
you  my  neAvs.” 

The  letter  is  dated  from  “Cathoyr”  and  queried  by  the  editor,  John  Pentland 
Mahaffy  (?  Cattor  in  Tyrone). 

I make  another  present  to  our  philologists.  What  is  “ Cal  ” in  local 
nomenclature  ? This  is  not  in  the  Onomasticon  either.  There  is  Calmore 
in  Co.  Down,  and  another  in  Fermanagh.  Calbane  is  in  Termonmagurk, 
Calone  in  the  Fewes,  Calishnagh  in  Glenarm  and  Caldavnet  in  the  parish  of 
Kildavnet  in  Monaghan  (Damhnait  Avas  the  saint  there).  Joyce  disposes  of 
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all  such  “ Cals  ” as  representing  Coll,  a hazel,  but  there  is  something  more 
than  that  in  it,  for  0 Meallain,  in  his  Diary,  tells  of  a journey  by  Sir  Phelim 
O Neill  to  the  house  of  one  Crosby  to  a place  near  the  Bann  called  Call  M6r, 
using  a spelling  which  does  not  conform  to  the  local  pronunciation  of  coll,  a 
hazel  tree. 

Then  there  is  that  extraordinary  puzzle  of  a place-name  “ Calhame.” 
What  does  it  mean  and  why  is  it  so  frequent  ? In  the  counties  of  Donegal, 
Derry,  Antrim  and  Tyrone  it  occurs  eleven  tinaes  as  an  official  townland 
name.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  found  very  often  as  a subdenomination — 
in  a single  inch-sheet  of  the  Ballymoney  district  it  is  found  three  times. 
There  are  five  iCalhames  in  the  barony  of  Eaphoe.  P61  Breathnach  thought 
it  was  lowland  Scotch;  so  did  Eoin  MacNeill — cauldhame.  Professor  Watson, 
to  whom  I referred  the  difficulty  ten  years  ago,  knew  no  Calhame  in  Scotland, 
though  they  have  a Coldhame  there.  But  the  best  Irish  speaker  that  I 
knew  in  Co.  Derry  and  who  lived  beside  a Calhame  in  a remote  mountain 
pronounced  it  Call-haom  (Kal  h;A.m),  and  I got  the  very  same  sound  from 
the  one  speaker  from  Tir  Conaill  who  was  acquainted  with  the  name.  The 
puzzle  is  in  the  hands  of  the  philologist  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  facet  of  the  matter — a most  interesting  aspect  of 
it  which  I have  hardly  seen  stressed  at  all.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
certain  names  and  references  are  recapitulated.  This  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  a question  of  phj'sical  features,  as  Barr  na  Coille  or  Cnoc  Breac. 
Even  the  frequency  of  such  a name  as  Falach  Eireann  is  intelligible — some 
hollow  on  the  mountain  from  which  all  Ireland  was  hidden  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  immediate  walls  of  the  basin.  When  the  legend  of 
the  Ealaherins  is  forthcoming,  it  is  alwa^’S  the  same — a hero  has  rid  the 
communit}-  of  some  monster,  some  peril,  and  has  been  promised  what  land 
he  can  see  from  a neighbouring  height.  His  exploit  ended,  he  is  brought 
to  Falaherin,  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  hniacha  on  all  sides.  His 
mortification  is  so  great  that  he  usually  dies  there.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  literary  folk  of  a district  to  provide  these  traditions,  and  to  see  that 
there  was  a Leabaidh  Dhiarmoda  and  a Suidhe  Finn  and  a Falach  Eireann 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  there  were  legends  from  the  beau 
moude  of  the  time— stories  more  recherche- — which  awakened  echoes  all  over 
the  country.  I am  not  sure  that  we  know  who  the  frail,  faint  beauties  were 
who  gave  their  name  to  Sliabh  na  mBan  at  Clonmel,  but  a similar  band  of 
fair  women  left  the  pale  imprint  of  their  memory  on  the  hills  of  the  Fojde  just 
south  of  Deny.  Sampson's  map  calls  the  ridge  Sliabh  na  mBan  Fionn,  but 
bj^  the  time  the  Government  sappers  came  along  the  traditional  name  may 
have  died.  These  heights,  however,  fall  far  behind  the  Tipperary  mountain 
for  romantic  beautjn 

Then  there  is  a townland  on  the  Mughdhorna,  between  Newtown  Stewart 
and  Strabane,  called  Breen  in  English.  Bruighean,  as  you  know,  is  a castle, 
a lordly  residence.  It  was  in  the  Irish  territoiy  called  Sidhean  granted  to 
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Sir  Claude  Hamilton  at  the  Plantation.  There  are  four  different  recitals 
of  these  lands  recorded  in  the  Inquisitions  of  Ulster  and  many  varied  spellings 
of  the  name  Breen.  I was  set  hunting  for  them  by  the  fact  that  the  Planta- 
tion map  of  the  barony  supplied  a longer  name.  Here  are  some  of  the 
variants,  beginning  with  the  more  corrupt: — Bren,  Brendimig,  Brumdiarg, 
Brendiarg  and  Bri-Irandrarige.  The  name  on  the  map  of  1610  was  con- 
firmed. It  was  Brydandayarg.  So  that  the  local  men  of  letters  had  trans- 
ferred the  story  of  the  harrying  and  burning  of  Da  Dhearg’s  bruidhean  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mourne.  Had  the  late  Henry  Morris  known  this  fact  when 
he  wrote  a long  article  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  in  December,  1937, 
he  would  have  been  peeved — and  rightly — at  this  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  topography  of  Bothar  na  Bruighne  and  Glenasmdi. 

In  Vol.  Ill  of  Archivium  Hibernicum,  Eev.  John  McErlean,  S.J.,  Avrote 
a classical  article,  always  quoted,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland 
as  fixed  by  the  Synod  of  Eath  Breasail  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
In  the  case  of  Sliabh  Larga,  which  demarcates  Clochar  from  Ard  Sratha, 
and  in  the  case  of  Cuaille  Cianachta,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of 
Armagh,  he  accepted,  without  reserve,  a dogmatic  statement  of  Eeeves’s 
as  to  the  location  of  these  two  points.  Working  on  material  extracted  from 
the  recently  published  Civil  Survey  of  Tyrone,  Father  Padruig  <3  Maoileagdin, 
of  the  Clochar  diocese,  published,  in  the  second  last  number  of  the  Louth 
Arch.  Journal,  an  article  in  which  he  successfully  determined  the  position  of 
Sliabh  Larga  west  of  Omagh.  In  the  case  of  Cuaille  Cianachta  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  so  successful  and  he  asked  me  to  do  what  he  himself  had 
been  unable  to  make  opportunity  for — to  tramp  the  site  that  I suspected. 
This  I had  a chance  of  doing  last  year.  I think  I found  Cuaille  Cianachta 
— the  boundary-post  of  the  territory  of  Cianachta.  I have  given  him  my 
solution.  Under  the  form  Collecknaght  it  also  is  mentioned  in  the  Civil 
Survey.  It  is  on  the  boundary  of  a parish  I have  already  mentioned — 
Ballinascreen.  I fixed  it  by  its  juxtaposition  in  the  perambulation  to  a 
place  called  Askylaw  0 Laraghan.  This  meant  nothing  to  me  at  first  until 
I saw  that  it  was  the  full  name  of  a deep  glen  with  which  I had  been 
familiar  since  childhood — Altiaskey,  as  it  is  written  on  the  ordnance  map 
(Allta  Easgaidh).  But  this  is  the  real  point  of  my  story.  When  I had  that 
thought  out,  Altiaskeylaw-olaraghan  seemed  to  have  a familiar  ring  and  I 
went  back  to  a poem  from  the  Book  of  Clann  Aodha  Buidhe,  published  by 
Joseph  Lloyd  in  Kuno  Meyer’s  Miscellany.  It  was  those  stanzas  in  which 
Seamus  <3  hUid  appeals  to  Cormac  mac  Airt  Ui  Neill  praying  to  have  restored 
to  him  the  possessions  his  fathers  had  held  from  Clann  Aodha  Buidhe  by 
virtue  of  their  ollamhnacht.  He  gives  the  boundaries  of  these  lands  but 
even  Lloyd  could  not  satisfactorily  identify  them : — 

Ag  sin  ollamhnacht  Ui  Uid 

as  deich  mbaile  san  mBraghaid; 

6 Pheiridh  go  bun  Banna 
fa  chur  eighir  eattarra. 
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and  then  he  goes  on; 

0 Bhanna  na  mbruach  leathan 

go  sreibh  Lbime  Laithreachan — from  the  Bann  of 
ample  slopes  to  the  stream  of  L6m  Laithreachan. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  Braid  is  a well-known  district  in  the  heart  of 
Antrim,  beyond  Ballymena  and  at  least  30  miles  away  from  Altieskey  on 
the  Tyrone  border.  That  L6m  Laithreachan  should  turn  up  there  is  a thing 
that  ought  to  interest  our  scholars  from  another  point  of  view.  It  recalls  a 
guess  I hazarded  in  a communication  to  the  Journal  in  June,  1934,  and 
which  a subsequent  discovery  of  a MS.  proved  to  be  correct. 

Of  course  we  are  losing  our  place-names  every  day.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  nothing  left  but  townland  names.  Formerly,  as  you 
know,  every  townland  had  many  subdivisions  and  this  process  went  on  till 
every  field  had  its  own  denomination.  To  show  this  graphically,  I 
am  displaying  one  of  the  maps  from  the  Plantation  period.  It  is  part 
of  the  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  in  the  south  of  Co.  Derry.  A parcel  of  land 
shown  there  in  green,  called  Tobbran,  was  the  subject  of  inquisition  in  1633. 
It  was,  in  the  main,  rough  mountain  land  around  Slieve  gCalainn  and, 
belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  There  were  about  20  townlands 
involved,  and  the  subdivisions  of  each  are  carefully  recorded.  In  all,  there 
are  well  over  200  subtitles — one  townland  containing  27.  I copied  them  in 
violet  ink  on  the  margin  of  the  map  many  years  ago,  hoping  that  I could 
interest  someone  on  the  spot,  but  no  band  of  men,  lay  or  cleric,  sprang  fully 
armed  to  my  demand.  There  is  a persistent  tradition  that  one  of  the  Collas 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  on  the  nearside  of  the  hill.  In  fact,  tradition  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  all  three  are  interred  there.  Professor  0 Kaithile  can  make 
his  own  grim  comment  on  that.  One  evening,  about  15  years  ago,  I was 
coming  down  the  grazing  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain.  When  I reached 
the  first  farmhouse,  I asked  the  owner  what  part  of  the  mountain  lay  behind 
him.  “ Alika  Wurrica  and  Tombaholla,”  he  said.  As  I was  hurrying  for  a 
train  I was  unable  to  go  back  to  see  Tumbaholla,  which,  I need  hardly  say, 
means  Colla’s  tomb.  But  I determined  to  return  without  delay.  “ So  we 
resolve  on  a thing  and  sleep.”  I have  never  been  on  the  mountain  since. 
I may  say  that  I drove  along  its  base  last  year  and  met  an  old  man  there 
to  whom  the  name  Tumbaholla  is  still  familiar.  Who  will  volunteer  ? 

As  far  as  Ulster  is  concerned,  the  radio,  the  schools,  school-inspectors 
and  some  place  called  Strawberry  Hill  is  destroying  respect  for  knowledge 
of  these  things.  I met  a young  man  on  the  road  a year  ago  (he  turned  out 
to  be  a remoter  cousin  of  my  own)  and  I was  inquiring  what  townland  he 
lived  in.  ” Drum-deerg,”  he  told  me.  I asked  him  if  that  was  what  had 
formerly  been  called  ‘‘  Druim  Deirg.”  ” Yes,  the  old  people  called  it  that 
but  the  Master  said  Drum-deerg  was  the  right  name.”  The  converse  of  this 
happened  me  on  another  occasion.  I had  made  a special  journey  to  a glen 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  to  see  a mountain  called  on  the  map  ” The  three 
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Tagbmores.”  Thia  I could  only  imagine  to  be  the  “ Three  Big  Houses,” 
though  ” tigh  ” is  the  onlj'  form  used  dialectically  there.  The  master 
himself,  who  was  a stranger  there,  had  only  seen  the  name  on  the  ordnance 
maj).  But  he  directed  me  to  Sam  Weatherup,  two  miles  further  oir.  Sam 
had  come  over  from  the  Glens  of  Antrim  but  had  never  heard  of  the  heights 
1 wanted.  On  being  further  pressed  he  said:  ” A ken  the  noo  what  ye’r 
spierin’  after.  Its  the  three  Teamhairs  ye  want,”  and  he  pronounced 
Teamhair  as  perfectly  as  if  he  were  Domhnall  Ballach  O Cathain — t’auwir, 
he  said,  with  the  slender  t and  the  slender  r at  the  end,  and  the  full  nasala- 
tion  of  the  m which  pre^•ailed  locally.  Many  of  the  learned  kindred,  from  the 
wi'iters  of  the  Dinntseanchuis  down,  have  busied  themselves  explaining  v^hat 
a Teamhuir  was.  Seen  either  from  the  south  of  the  county  or  from  the  glens 
to  the  north,  the  unusuallj^  long  table-top  of  the  ‘‘  Three  Taghmores,”  with 
its  three  almost  imperceptible  breaks  of  continuity,  each  .about  a half-mile 
apart,  tells  more  about  a Teamhuir  than  even  Philology  itself  would  dare  to. 

I shall  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  maps.  For  what  I have  to  say 
Professor  James  Hogan  of  Cork  has  been  indirectly  responsible.  In  this 
way.  He  found  mention  of  a place  called  Carrickbradagh,  north  of  Dundalk, 
as  a parley  place  between  O Neill  and  the  English.  Consulting  what  maps 
were  available,  he  found  Carrickbradog  on  the  Boazio  map  published  a few 
years  ago  by  E.  W.  Lynam  from  the  British  kluseum.  In  a similar  position 
on  iMercator's  map  of  E.  Ulster  he  found  Bradog  l\l(ons).  We  were  some 
■distance  yet  from  identifying  the  exact  site.  From  a reference  in  the  Pat. 
Eolls  Jame.s  I,  I was  carried  to  an  Inquisition  James  I 1623,  which  showed 
that  Carrigbradach  and  six  other  towns  had  been  granted  to  a Capt.  Smith. 
These  towns  were  on  the  present  ” Border  ” in  Co.  Armagh.  One,  Feede, 
is  on  the  Louth  side.  Briefijq  Carrickbradagh  is  now  called  Carrickbroad, 
though  there  is  nothing  dialectically  in  Armagh  Irish  to  show  how  that  came 
.about.  When  the  train,  passing  the  ” Border  ” leaves  Co.  Louth,  it  passes 
into  the  townland  of  Carrickbroad,  properly  Carrickbradagh.  In  that  town- 
land,  on  the  near  side  of  the  train,  is  the  ruin  known  as  Moira  Castle,  built, 
in  its  present  form,  by  klountjoy,  when  he  was  pressing  0 Neill  north  in 
16U1.  We  are  here  in  the  ” Gap  of  the  North  ” — Bealach  a’  Mhaighre,  and 
the  castle  is  ” Caislean  a’  Jlhaighre,”  (o  which  <3  Neill  came  to  parley  with 
Essex  and  which  is  mentioned  so  frequently  in  Professor  Hogan’s  noteworthy 
contribution  on  tSeadn  Mbr  C3  Neill  in  ” Feilscribhinn  Torna.”  Joyce 
identified  the  name,  rightly,  with  Carrickbroad,  but  that  was  evidently  just  a 
lucky  conjecture.  The  Plairtation  Map  of  the  Barony  of  Grier  shows,  north 
■of  Faghart,  the  hill  surmounted  by  a fort,  Carickbaradah,  with  adjoining 
townland  of  Carickneene — still  existing.  And  one  of  the  recently  acquired 
photostats  in  our  National  Library  from  P.E.O.,  London,  shows  in  the  same, 
position  ” Caiy'ckbradock,  ” and  beside  it  ” Caryckfeth,”  which  I take  to  be 
the  neighbouring  rugged  Feede  Mountain.  This  is  the  map  numbered  90  by 
Dunlop  in  that  article  of  his  which  I am  about  to  tell  you  of.  The  use  and 
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purport  of  hradach  in  these  contexts — Binn  Bhradach,  Carraig  Bhradach — 
carries  more  cunning  than  we  can  gather  from  the  dictionary.  It  is  some- 
thing going  “ beyond  the  beyonds.”  It  is  not  unlike  the  subtle  changes  of 
meaning  that  lie  in  ambush  in  the  Latin  word  improbus.  To  get  the  ulterior 
significance  of  bradacb  in  place-names,  we  should  go  back  to  Horace’s 
improbo  iracundior  Hadria. 

I had  been,  for  a long  time,  familiar  with  Mercator’s  map  of  East  Ulster, 
and  it  was  usually  able  to  raise  more  ghosts  than  it  could  lay,  but  this  was 
one  of  the  first  times  that  it  had  really  settled  a difficulty  for  me.  My  mind 
reverted  to  an  article  by  Evelyn  P.  Shirley  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Arch- 
eology, 1855.  It  dealt  with  Irish  maps  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London. 
This  I consulted,  but,  however  stimulating,  it  was  no  more  than  a list.  One 
glance  at  a map  is  worth  pages  of  description.  I then  recollected  that  our 
National  Library  had  a book  of  photostat  reproductions  of  the  Hardiman 
Maps  in  T.C.D..  I returned  to  that,  but  found  it  unhelpful.  The  photostats 
were  poor  and  the  monochrome  effect  gave  a wrong  impression  of  the 
boundaries.  Then  I went  to  the  original  in  T.C.D.,  which  I had  never  seen, 
and  this  I found  most  informative.  The  volume  contained  a number  of 
maps  which  threw  a new  light  on  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  topography,  but 
very  little  of  the  information  which  they  embody  has  been  critically  pre- 
sented. At  this  point  I suggested  to  Dr.  Hayes,  of  the  National  Library, 
that,  having  recently  acquired  a new  and  improved  photostat  machine,  he 
should  have  the  Trinity  volume  re-done.  He  was  more  forward  than  myself 
in  the  matter.  His  photostatter,  Mr.  Carbery,  produced  a beautiful  and 
clear  volume  of  maps  from  Hardiman,  and  they  can  now  be  consulted  with 
comfort  in  the  map-room.  Of  course,  they  are  only  black-and-white,  and 
they  lose  all  that  distinction  that  the  colours  convey  to  us.  Fortunately,  the 
originals  are  here  in  our  own  country  and  they  are  always  accessible. 

At  this  stage  I got  a most  useful  reference  from  Professor  Moodjq  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that,  in  the  English  Historical 
Eeview,  Vol  XX,  1905,  Professor  Robert  Dunlop  of  Manchester,  the  historian 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  Ireland,  had  made  a Catalogue  of  sixteenth  Century 
Maps  relating  to  Ireland.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  maps  he  had  personally 
examined.  I am  particularly  grateful  to  Dr.  Moody  for  this  help.  I found 
Dunlop’s  article  quite  portentous.  It  runs  to  twenty  pages,  and  there  is 
added  an  appendix  of  7-8  pages  dealing  with  Dean  Nowell,  John  Lythe,  and 
other  English  people  interested  in  maps  and  map-making.  Dunlop  mentions, 
describes  and,  what  iS'  very  useful  for  a beginning,  numbers,  107  maps  of 
sixteenth  century  Ireland  from  Lambeth,  British  Museum,  Public  Record 
Office  and  from  private  collections.  The  Hardiman  volume  in  T.C.D.  is 
also  covered,  as  well  as  a small  quarto  volume  there — 0.4.3.  (Abbott  743). 
This  last  is  a Description  of  Ireland  similar  to  those  published  by  Father 
Edmond  Hogan  in  his  Ireland  in  1598.  This  contains  a map  of  each  province 
which  adds  nothing  to  anything  we  already  know. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  point  out  that,  apart  from  what  was  locked 
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away  in  the  Hardiman  volume,  our  public  had,  till  now,  at  its  disposal,  as 
matters  of  common  currencj^  only  the  engraved  maps  of  Ortelius,  Mercator 
and  Si^eed.  Abraham  Oertel  (he  called  himself  Ortelius  in  Latin)  was  born 
in  Antwerp  and  first  published  his  atlas  in  1670.  He  ventured  on  only  one 
map — a general  map — of  Ireland.  A beautiful  reproduction  of  this  hangs 
framed  behind  the  door  of  the  front  hall  of  this  Society’s  house.  The  nomen- 
clature is  most  meagre — especially  that  covering  Connacht  and  Ulster.  We 
know  it  by  that,  and  by  the  abundant  letterpress  and  legend  purporting  to  de- 
scribe Loch  Dearg  and  “L.  Erno”  Ortelius  died  in  1698.  A greater  followed. in 
his  footsteps,  but  died  even  before  him;  this  was  a fellow-countryman  of  his 
— Gerhard  Kramer,  called  Mercator.  His  Atlas  was  published  in  Latin  in 
1592,  at  Duisburg.  It  was  issued  in  French  soon  after,  but  in  English  not 
till  1635.  Anyone  who  wants  to  talk  as  learnedly  as  myself  about  these 
matters  can  equip  himself  by  reading  the  article  on  “ Maps  ” in  the  British 
Encyclopaedia.  The  Dutch  geographers  collected  their  material  from  the 
mariners  of  the  world  who  sailed  into  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine.  In  that  era 
of  expanding  commerce,  the  urgent  Argosies  that  carried  their  gains  from 
foreign  skies  were  laden,  as  well,  with  a freight  of  a different  kind — knowledge 
•of  uncharted  seas  and  bouldered  shores.  The  cartographers  bought  this  ware 
freely.  Map-making  became  a great  asset  to  the  Dutch,  nor  did  they  lose 
their  lead  in  this  respect  until  the  end  of  the  century.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  Ortelius  and  Mercator  was  pirated  eventually.  The  two 
Hondys — Jodocus  and  Henricus — were  the  legitimate  successors  of  Mercator. 
That  is  why  the  Mercator’s  prints  that  we  see  here  sometimes  carries  the 
inscription  “ Sumptibus  Henrici  Hondy.”  Janson  was  son-in-law  to  Hondy. 
Wm.  Blaeu,  whose  name  we  often  see  on  such  maps  later  on,  had  a very 
lucrative  post.  He  had  the  privilege  of  examining  and  recording  the  logs 
of  all  ships  entering  Holland. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  Speed’s  Maps.  John  Speed,  an  English 
tailor,  was  an  antiquarian  of  some  standing,  published  an  atlas  of  English 
counties  and  five  maps  of  Ireland — one  general  map  and  one  of  each  of  the 
four  provinces.  The  engraving  was  done  in  Amsterdam.  Speed  was  never 
in  Ireland.  His  materials  were  sent  across  to  him.  He  had  no  one  at  his 
elbow  to  correct  spellings,  and  his  lay-out  of  Ulster,  at  least,  is  unreliable. 
His  effort  was  directed  especially  towards  supplying  the  parish  names  and 
the  churches.  The  date  of  his  publication  is  1610. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  maps  published  as  engravings,  after 
engraving  became  a medium,  and  those  which  lie  in  manuscript — often  on 
vellum,  and  usually  coloured  by  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Many  of  these  early 
manuscript  charts  have  been  reproduced  in  line  at  various  times  since. 
Examples  of  these  are  “ A Single  Draght  of  Mounster  ” and  Norden's  map 
of  Ireland,  published  in  the  State  Papers  of  Henrj'-  VIII,  1826,  and  which 
we  have  displayed  here.  Of  the  107  items  in  Dunlop’s  Catalogue,  40 
are  from  the  Hardiman  Collection  in  T.C.D.  They  are  nearly  all  in  manu- 
script. The  remaining  60  or  70  are  from  the  sources  mentioned  above  and 
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have  not  previously  been  at  our  disposal  here.  I need  hardly  say  that  this 
is  a great  accession  to  our  armamentarium  for  topographical  and  historical 
research,  and  that  the  credit  of  it  goes  to  Dr.  Hayes  for  his  sense  of  dispatch 
and  drive.  There  are  some  curious  omissions  in  Dunlop’s  list.  By  oversight 
he  overlooks  the  late  Elizabethan  map  No.  I Hardiman.  He  describes 
Ortelius’s  contribution  but  omits  Mercator  altogether — I don’t  know  why — 
and  he  leaves  out  Speed,  possibly  regarding  him  as  belonging  to  the  next 
century.  It  may  be  the  same  sense  of  respect  for  the  title  of  his  article  that 
induced  him  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  31  maps  of  the  Escheated  Counties 
(1610)  the  first  three  of  which — the  “Generali  Map  of  Ulster,’’  the  Map  of 
South  East  Ulster  and  the  Map  of  Donegal  Bay — are  the  most  valuable 
cartological  contribution  of  the  Plantation  period  to  our  knowledge  of  Ulster. 

Mercator,  fortunately,  left  us  five  maps.  They  are 
One  of  all  Ireland; 

One  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country; 
one  of  the  southern  half; 

One  of  the  barony  of  Idrone; 

One  of  South  East  Ulster. 

My  curiosity  has  always  been  excited  hy  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
inform  himself  about  the  country  as  a whole,  considering  its  disturbed  state 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  information 
did  not  drop  from  the  skies  and  the  English  must  have  been  systematically 
compiling  many  maps  which  are  not  now  forthcoming.  I feel  that  the  beauti- 
fully coloured  and  delicately  executed  Hardiman  No.  2 (I  think  it  has  never 
been  either  discussed  or  examined)  afforded  a good  deal  of  nomenclature  to 
the  cartographers.  It  is  so  remarkable  that  I have  included  a copy  in  the  dis- 
play. No  one  seems  to  know  by  what  chance  the  barony  of  Idrone  got  special 
attention  from  Mercator.  Perhaps  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  had  an  interest 
in  that  district,  may  have  furnished  him  with  this  special  bit  of  information. 
As  for  the  map  dealing  with  South  East  Ulster,  it  has  always  been  a source 
of  mystery  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  district,  for  it  contains  territorial 
information  which  he  discards  in  his  map  of  the  northern  half.  Where  did 
he  get  Gian  Michuerd,  Lockan,  Ivelmrath,  the  Gallouche,  Hiles  Co-Id — 
districts  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  discovered?  Admittedly,  mention  of  the 
Gallach  occurs  in  an  inquisition  dealing  with  Conn  0 Neill’s  lands  in  Co. 
Down.  (There  was  a Gallach  Ui  Cheallaigh  in  Ui  Maine).  I have  had  a 
lantern-slide  made  to  show  this  curious  situation  and  another  of  one  of  the 
maps  which  have  come  over  from  the  Eecord  Office,  England,  which  solves 
the  matter  for  us.  This  is  where  he  got  his  material.  It  is  numbered  No.  91, 
by  Dunlop.  Here  again  we  have  Gallouche,  Clan  Mich-verd,  and  Hiles  Cold, 
which  last  must  be  an  effort  to  reproduce  some  form  of  the  “Kellys’  Country’’ 
— Clann  Bhreasail  Mhic  Dhuileachain — which  appears  in  this  position  in  other 
maps.  The  Hill  family  of  Hillsborough  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Co.  Down. 

As  you  examine  the  maps  you  will  notice  a few  points  of 
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interest  common  to  many  of  them.  Firstly',  many  of  them  use  the  east 
coast  as  a base,  and  not  a north  and  south  meridian.  This  we  become  used 
to.  Then,  too,  the  nomenclature  is  largely  concentrated  in  Leinster  and 
IMunster,  while  Fir  Manach,  Tir  Eoghain  and  Tir  Conaill  are  often  bare  of 
incident.  Next,  the  northern  coast  is  very  flat  and  does  not  express  the 
outline  of  Fanaid  and  the  Inis  Eoghain  areas  with  any  accuracy.  Finallj', 
the  great  westward  bulge  of  the  Connacht  seaboard  is  reduced  to  a mere 
flatness.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Spaniard,  in  1588,  lost  vessels  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  because  of  a too  ready  acceptance  of 
the  current  geographical  misapprehension.  Even  after  the  more  normal 
configuration  began  to  be  appreciated  many  of  the  map-makers  continued  to 
tit  things  into  the  old  formula.  Speed  does  it  in  his  general  map  in  1610. 
At  what  date  was  a more  accurate  contour  worked  out  and  adopted  ? That 
is  a question  which  has  been  often  asked  and  as  often  evaded.  Perhaps  we 
can  now  be  less  equivocal  about  it.  If  you  consider  the  framed 
map  you  will  notice  the  new  configuration.  It  covers  the  country 
from  x^chill  to  Dundalk  and  is  the  fruit  of  a voyage  made  ad 
hoc  by  Mr.  Griffin,  cocket  master  of  “ the  Queene’s  ship  called  the 
Tryemontayne.  ” It  is  No.  14  in  Hardiman ; Dunlop  No.  105,  and  is  a 
post-Dockwra  production.  Loch  Suiligh,  Loch  Feabhail,  the  Sligo  coast  are 
all  much  more  accurately  expressed,  but  the  mapping  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  here.  And  we  have  the  same  happy 
result  in  relation  to  the  Connacht  seaboard  in  the  map  of  Donegal  Bay,  No. 
3,  in  the  volume  called  the  “ Maps  of  the  Escheated  Counties.”  The  first 
three  maps  of  that  book  are  of  a different  provenance  from  the  remaining 
twenty-eight,  which  deal  with  the  Plantation  Survey  made  in  1610.  Nos. 
1,2,  and  3 are  of  another  set,  are  general  maps,  and  all  carry  Mount] oy’s 
bearings  within  the  Garter.  He  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1603. 
He  died  in  1606.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a superior  and  inferior  limit  for 
the  three  maps.  But  there  is  another  aid  to  fixing  the  date  of  the  new 
coastal  orientation.  In  C.S.P.  sub  March  28,  1601,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  heads  of  nine  or  ten  families  in  Tir  Eoghain  who  have  submitted — 
presumably  to  Dockwra — with  the  number  of  cows  they  possess.  There  has 
now  come  from  the  British  Museum  a map — Dunlop  21 — which  shows  the 
country  from  Achill  to  Drogheda  and  bearing  the  name  of  Baptista  Boazio. 
It  is  easily  the  most  informative  map  we  have  yet  had  in  relation  to  Tir 
Eoghain,  and  it  shows  the  territorial  location  of  all  the  families  mentioned 
in  Dockwra’s  unsigned  dispatch.  Some  of  these  are  families  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  coincidence  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  In  this  map 
the  coast-line  of  Northern  Connacht  accepts  the  new  orientation,  and,  even 
if  it  were  posterior  by  a year  to  the  dispatch,  it  would  fix  these  new  delinea- 
tions for  the  year  1602  at  the  latest. 

At  this  stage  I must  make  at  least  a brief  mention  of  the  greatest 
authority  on  Irish  maps — Mr.  E.  W.  Lynam* — head  of  the  map  department 


*’San  uaigh,  faraoir,  6 do  leigheas-sa  seo.  This  death  has  made  an  irreparable  gap  in 
our  knowledge  of  Irish  maps. 
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of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  a Galwayman  and  takes  a deep  interest  in 
Irish  history.  He  is  the  cartographer,  with  the  professional  interest  in  maps; 
he  says  the  final  word  on  the  provenance  of  material.  I understand  that  the 
MSS.  Commission  has  'entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  writing  for  publication  an 
account  of  all  plans  and  charts  relating  to  this  country.  Mr.  Lynam  follows 
the  life-history  and  activities  of  all  the  mappers  and  engravers.  Some  ten 
years  ago  he  published,  from  the  British  Museum,  the  coloured  and  engraved 
chart  displayed.  It  is  by  the  map-maker  Baptista  Boazio,  who 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  English  army  in  this  country  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  copies  of  this  engraved  chart  exist.  How 
difficult  these  materials  are  to  follow  and  to  date  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  year  of  publication  of  this  engraving  is  known — it  is  1599 — it  is 
so  unreliable  about  Tir  Eoghain,  Fir  Manach  and  Tir  Conaill  that  he  inverts 
pieces  of  these  three  counties  into  one  another.  The  trouble  seems  to  have 
arisen  with  Mercator.  In  his  map  of  the  northern  half  he  notes,  in  heavy 
type,  in  the  heart  of  Tir  Conaill,  a place  which  he  calls  “ Glen  Hely.”  This 
may,  plausibly  enough,  have  been  meant  for  Clann  Shneidhle — an  area  which 
(3  Donnabhdin  identifies  and  fixes  in  the  Glenswilly  area.  It  is  sometimes 
turned  into  Clanelly  and  Glanelly  in  English  documents.  But  another 
explanation  is  possible.  The  lands  of  <3  Gormlaigh,  head  of  Cinedl  Moain, 
lay  in  Tir  Eoghain,  east  of  Strath  Bdn  and  the  Foyle.  The  mountainous 
part  of  this  territory,  now  called  the  Sperrin  Mountains,  was  known  in  Irish 
as  Sliabh  Sios.  This  point  was  discussed  in  our  Journal  in  July,  1934. 
Gleann  Aichle  (Glenelly)  and  Muintear  Luinigh  (Munterlunney),  bordering 
on  Bade  na  Serine,  v^ere  the  most  easterly  lands  of  C Gormlaigh. 
C3  Gormlaigh  Avas  on  the  down-grade  at  this  time,  and  had  as  overlord,  Niall 
Conallach,  the  son  of  the  previous  (3  N^ill.  This  Niall  was  the  father  of 
Tairleach  Luineach.  All  this  information  Mercator  has  transferred  to  the 
Tir  Conaill  country.  He  has  “ Nelconagh  ” (Niall  Conallach)  on  the  Finn; 
east  of  that  “ Gian  Hely  on  the  other  side  of  Loch  Finn  he  has  “ Slew 
Shere  ” (for  Slew  Shese),  and,  at  Loch  Easg,  in  large  type,  he  has  printed, 
as  late  nows,  “ Nal  Moyan  ” (Cineal  Moain)!  He  does  not  venture  to 
place  the  surname  (3  Gormlaigh.  Boazio  takes  over  most  of  these  errors — 
and  that  at  a point  of  time  so  long  after  Mercator,  the  pioneer,  had  gathered 
in  his  material.  But  Boazio  does  make  bold  to  locate  the  family  name 
0 Gormley,  and  places  it,  strange  to  say,  in  Tirhugh  or  Fermanagh,  south 
of  the  Dearg,  and  no  one  would  guess  what  the  letter-press  “ Noalman  ” 
Avas  intended  to  misrepresent  had  he  not  been  comparing  the  two  efforts  and 
had  remarked  the  disapjoearance  of  Mercator's  “ Nal  Moyan."  These 
errors — especially  in  the  matter  of  localizing  0 Gormley — are  repeated  in  the 
very  attractive  map,  Hardiman  No.  I,  which  uses  the  exact  same  outline 
as  the  engraving,  and  has  A^ery  close  affinities  with  it,  if  it  is  not  indeed  its 
blood  brother.  The  date  of  our  engraved  chart  is  1599.  This  is  the  same 
Boazio  AA'ho,  two  j^ears  later,  put  his  name,  as  I have  mentioned  above,  to  the 
most  informative  map  we  have  about  the  families  of  Tfr  Eoghain — Dunlop 
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21.  Was  the  man  ever  in  Ireland  at  all  ? Mr.  Lynam  is  inclined  to  think 
not,  any  more  than  Norden  or  Speed  or  Ortelius.  (Mercator  was  once  here, 
after  the  publication  of  his  atlas).  Most  of  the  mapmen  went  on  copying 
these  inland  parts  without  much  enterprise  but  making  progress  slowly,  just 
as  those  working  on  the  coastline  problem  were  also  making  headway,  until 
simultaneous  advance  from  both  ends  suddenly  produced  a reasonable  map. 

As  far  as  concerned  Ulster,  there  was  little  excuse  for  these  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  school  which  Boazio  was  following,  because,  a decade  before, 
Francis  Jobson  had  traversed  all  that  province  and  had  surveyed  it  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  It  was  he  who  was  responsible  for  Hardiman  No. 
13,  a chart  of  the  province  of  Munster.  He  was  an  untidy  draughtsman 
and,  for  an  artist,  for  from  felicitous  with  the  pen.  The  elegant  lettering  and 
lay-out  of  the  general  map,  Hardiman  No.  2,  suggests  how  far  Jobson  fell 
short  of  decent  standards  in  this  regard.  But  in  his  map  of  Ulster,  24  inches 
square,  he  has  left  us  a complete  record  of  territorial  discovery,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  eastern  counties.  Areas  are  there  demarcated  and  marked 
that  are  not  shown  circumscribed  in  any  other  work.  Even  Tfr  Conaill  is 
more  accurately  handled  than  in  the  Boazio  engraving  of  1599.  To  our 
discredit  as  a people  inquisitive  about  our  history,  Jobson’s  map  is  never 
quoted.  The  map,  in  fact,  is  not  known.  The  author  bestowed  much  care  on 
the  work,  which  is  numbered  16  in  Dunlop’s  list  and  carries  the  date  1690.  No. 
16  is  a reduction  of  the  full-sized  map  on  paper,  with  the  minimum  of  letter- 
press,  and  No.  17  a reduced  copy  on  vellum  with  marginal  descriptions  of  the 
territorial  entries.  Both  of  these  last  are  also  in  Hardiman’s  collection,  and 
there  has  just  come  over  from  the  British  Museum  a replica  of  No.  17, 
Dunlop  had  numbered  it  18. 

Many  of  Dunlop’s  items  are  of  military  interest  only — forts  and  forti- 
fications, ground-plans  of  towns  which  would  not  interest  every  reader.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  now,  in  the  National  Library,  apart  from  many 
general  maps,  a great  number  covering  parts  of  the  different  provinces.  If 
there  is  as  much  new  information  about  Leinster,  Connacht  and  Munster  as 
there  is  about  Ulster,  Dr.  Hayes’s  earnestness  will  have  been  well  repaid. 
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Paper  decoration  at  Carton  House,  Co_  Kildare. 
Chinese,  1759.  (See  p.  j88). 
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OLD  WALL-PAPBES  AND  WALL-PAINTINGS  IN  lEELAND 
III.— SOME  MOEE  CHINESE,  FEENCH  AND  ENGLISH  EXAMPLES. 
By  Ada  K.  Longfield,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow. 

The  following  is  virtually  in  the  nature  of  a postscript  to  the  articles  on 
old  wall-papers  and  wall-paintings  that  appeared  in  recent  issues  of 
this  Journal.^  Since  the  compilation  of  these  articles  (and  indeed 
partly  as  a result  of  their  publication)  not  only  have  further  specimens  come 
to  light,  but  also  some  documentary  information — particularly  about  one 
example  that  was  briefly  referred  to  before.  Consequently  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  include  these  extra  notes  in  order  to  make  the  record  rather  more 
complete. 

Though  the  first  of  these  additional  examples  is  not  spectacular,  neverthe- 
less it  happens  to  be  of  chronological  interest,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
black  and  white  type  of  decorated  paper  that  was  used  in  the  16th  and  early 
17th  centuries  either  for  lining  deed-boxes  and  chests,  or  for  ornamenting 
walls.  When  referring  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  specimens  that  had 
survived  in  England  had  been  found  in  boxes  and  chests,  no  similar  instances 
could  be  cited  in  Ireland.^  Now,  however.  Miss  Eileen  Brereton  has  reported 
the  existence  of  an  old  deal  chest  at  Oldcourt,  Borrisokane,  which  is  lined 
with  paper  having  a very  simple  design  in  black — a border  of  conventional 
daisy-like  motives  enclosed  by  slanting  strokes  and  an  all-over  pattern  of 
small  triangular-petalled  flowers — in  fact  the  kind  of  decoration  that  could 
so  easily  be  I’eproduced  by  the  early  method  of  wood-blocks  and  ordinary 
printers  ink.®  As  the  paper  is  much  faded  and  discoloured,  and  shows  no 
distinctive  mark  of  origin,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  Enghsh,  and  is  mainly 
interesting  as  possibly  dating  to  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

The  second  example  is  also  pictorially  unexciting.  Still  it  deserves  mention 
here  as  affording  an  instance — so  far  the  only  one  recorded  in  Ireland — in 
which  notice  was  taken  of  the  tax  marks  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  paper 
when  it  was  being  stripped  from  the  walls  at  Killenure  Castle,  Co.  Tipperary, 
a number  of  years  ago.  Unfortunately  a marked  fragment  that  had  been 
purposely  preserved,  has  since  been  mislaid.  But  the  description  of  the 
mai’ks  (crown  W.E.)  given  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  indicates  that  the  paper  was 
undoubtedly  an  English  production  made  between  1830-35 — -i.e.,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.* *  Certainly  this  dating  agrees  with 
the  character  of  the  small  portion  still  to  be  seen  lining  the  interior  of  a 
small  built-in  cupboard  in  that  room,  for  the  somewhat  insignificant  design 
is  typical  of  the  commercialised  mass-output  of  that  time. 

1 77  (1947)  101-120 ; 78  (1948)  157-169 ; Cent.  Vol.  (1949)  84-90. 

^ I b.  11  (1947)  102. 

3 Ih.  p.  101. 

* For  further  information  about  tax  marks  (discontinued  after  1835)  see  Ib.  103-104 
and  115-116. 
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When  briefly  describing  the  specimens  of  Chinese  paper  in  the  “State" 
bedroom  at  Carton,  Co.  Kildare,  it  was  suggested  that  they  belonged  to  the 
period  1760-70.®  Fortunately  it  is  now  possible  to  include  two  detailed  illus- 
trations (Pis.  XXVII  & XXVIII)  to  supplement  the  idea  obtainable  from  the 
general  plate  of  the  room  published  in  Vol.  V of  the  Georgian  Society,  and 
also  to  quote  certain  contemporary^  references  indicating  that  the  papers  were 
actually  put  in  position  in  1759.  These  references  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  recently  published  Gorres'pondence  of  Emily,  Duchess  of 
Leinster,  1731-1814,®  and  from  the  number  of  remarks  in  letters  for  May, 
1769,  it  is  clear  that  much  energy  was  expended  over  the  acquisition  of  suit- 
able “India"  {i.e.  Chinese)  paper  for  Carton.  Apparently  Lady  Kildare  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  what  she  required,  so  during  one  of  her 
husband’s  periods  of  residence  in  London,  he  was  entrusted  with  a pattern 
that  the  various  friends  and  relations  who  became  involved  in  the  matter 
incidentally  found  extremely  hard  to  match.  Thus  on  the  6th  of  May  1769 
he  wrote  “ I have  given  your  pattern  sheet  of  India  paper  to  Mrs.  Vesey, 
but  she  has  not  received  any  letter  from  you  about  what  she  is  to  do  in 
regard  to  it,  which  you  told  me  that  you  would  write  to  her  about,  so  I have 
only  desired  to  know  if  it  can  be  matched  ; I am  to  dine  with  her  tomorrow 
where  I shall  hear  if  it  is  to  be  got."  Presumably  Mrs.  Vesey  was  unable  to 
do  anything,  as  on  the  8th  of  May  the  Earl  reported  “I  hired  a chariot  to- 
day (which  I said  I kept  by  the  week)  to  send  Mrs.  Handcock  into  the  city 
to  look  for  India  paper  to  match  the  sheet  you  sent.  It  could  not  be  match’d 
anywhere  nearer,  and  people  who  sell  India  paper  think  it  cannot  he  match’d 
in  England;  but  I shall  hear  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  will  let  you  know." 
But  even  two  days  later  the  Earl  could  only  write  as  follows — “ Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  can  get  but  two  good  sheets  of  India  paper  to  match  yours  as  yet,  but 
she  is  gone  again  to-day  to  the  last  and  only  place  that  she  has  not  been  at, 
where  there  was  the  least  chance  of  getting  any." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Kildare  had  heard  that  the  Veseys  had  left  London  and 
her  letter  of  10th  May,  1769,  shows  that  she  expected  her  sister  Louisa  (Mrs. 
Conolly)  to  help  in  the  search.  It  also  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that 
she  wanted  enough  to  complete  four  rooms.  Thus,  her  instructions  run 
“don’t  let  Louisa  forget  the  India  paper,  and  if  you  see  any  you  like  buy  it 
at  once,  for  that  I have  will  never  hold  out  for  more  than  three  rooms,  and 
you  know  we  have  four  to  do  ; for  I have  set  my  heart  upon  that  which 
opens  to  the  garden  being  done,  for  ’tis  certainly  now  our  best  and  only  good 
living  room.  I really  think  Carton  House  when  ’tis  spruced  up  will  be  vastly 
pretty,  and  full  as  fine  as  I wou’d  ever  wish  a country  house  to  be.  I have 
seized  upon  the  blue  paper  that  was  for  the  great  room  here.  Don’t  be 
angry,  you  may  have  enough  for  that  before  winter,  and  it  will  make  one  of 


B Ib.  78  (1948)  161. 

® Ed.  Brian  Fitzgerald.  Ir.  Mss.  Comm.,  Dub.,  1949,  pp.  74,  78,  80,  81,  83,  88. 


Plate  XXVITT] 


[Facing  p.  188. 


Paper  decoration  at  Carton  House,  Co.  Kildare. 
Chinese,  1759.  (See  p.  188.) 


PijAte  XXIX] 


[Facing  p.  189. 


W nil -paper  at  KWiBnny  Castle.  Chinese,  c.  1760-80.  Partly  re-painted 

in  1925.  {See  p.  190.) 
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the  middle  apartments  at  Carton  so  pretty,  with  the  fine  ohintz  furniture 
lined  with  the  blue  silk,  that  I have  taken  out  of  the  old  beds.” 

Eventually  on  the  17th  of  May  the  Earl  was  at  last  able  to  state  ‘‘As  to 
the  India  paper  you  want,  there  are  patterns  gone  to  Chester  of  every  kind 
in  London  for  you  to  choose  out  of  ; so  that  you  will  please  yourself,  and 
will  be  time  enough  before  the  room  going  into  the  garden  comes  to  its  turn 
to  be  furnished.  As  to  the  papers  you  have  taken  from  the  large  room  in 
Kildare  House,  when  you  have  used  all  you  want  of  it,  and  know  how  much 
remains,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  it  match’d,  therefore  I do  not  disapprove 
of  your  making  use  of  it.” 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  quote  the  above  passages  in  full,  partly  be- 
cause such  details  are  comparatively  rarely  available,  and  partly  because 
specimens  acquire  a more  vivid  interest  when  they  can  be  related  to  con- 
temporary discussions.  Though  at  that  date  Chinese  papers  were  rather 
better  than  any  manufactured  in  Europe,  and  so  much  sought  after,  never- 
theless there  were,  not  unnaturally,  certain  differences  in  quality.  The 
difficulties  described  above  help  to  explain  the  charm  of  those  at  Carton,  the 
colouring  of  the  small  irregularly-shaped  pieces  being  especially  delicate — far 
softer  than  that  usually  associated  with  the  material  sent  to  Europe,  and 
more  like  the  kind  of  decoration  produced  for  the  Chinese  themselves  for  use 
in  screens,  fans,  etc.  Unfortunately  the  letters  do  not  reveal  exactly  where 
the  papers  for  the  first  three  rooms  referred  to,  were  purchased.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  were  obtained  through  John  Gordon,'^  a well- 
known  Dublin  paper-stainer,  and  importer,  with  whom  Lady  Kildare 
evidently  had  some  dealings.  Anyway  in  a letter  of  12th  May  1759, 
describing  various  trials  with  painters,  etc.,  she  adds  ‘‘My  paper-man  too, 
has  used  me  very  ill,  and  I am  returned  to  Gordon  again.” 

Incidentally,  the  ‘‘matching”  so  often  mentioned  in  the  letters,  was  not, 
of  course,  ‘‘matching”  in  the  modem  sense.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
partly  printed  ‘‘  sets,”  Chinese  papers  were  almost  entirely  drawn  and 
coloured  by  hand.  Consequently  pieces  were  very  seldom  exactly  alike, 
minor  details  being  left  to  the  artists  concerned.  Lady  Kildare  was  there- 
fore probably  more  anxious  about  general  st3de  and  good  quality,  than  about 
exact  similarity  in  design.  Indeed  the  arrangement  in  the  ‘‘State”  bed- 
room demonstrates  that  in  that  room  anyway — for  little  has  survived  of  the 
earlier  decoration  in  the  other  three  rooms — a rather  uncommon  method  was 
adopted® — but  one  which  had  certain  advantages.  By  using  the  plain  ‘‘blue 
paper”  as  a background,  it  was  possible  to  set  out  the  five  medium-sized 


e.g.  He  supplied  paper  to  Dr.  Mosse  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  in  1757.  See  J.R.S.A.I., 
78  (1948)  110-111. 

® Usually  Chinese  papers  covered  the  whole  wall,  or  were  disposed  in  large  panels. 
But  Lady  Kildare’s  friend  in  Merrion  Sq.,  Rachel  Crofton,  was  also  anxious  to  utilise 
“Indian”  ^pictures  instead  of  full  wall-hangings.  Thus  the  Correspondence  from  1759-63 
contains  many  references  to  getting  a suitable  “ Set.”  See  pp.  158,  360,  362,  364,  366. 
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panels  depicting  Chinese  life,  and  to  intersperse  the  smaller  irregularly- 
shaped  pieces  (not  normally  incorporated  in  wall-hangings  at  all)  with 
unrelated  and  purely  decorative  details.  As  Chinese  paper  cost®  at  least  4/6 
per  square  yard  for  “ bird  and  flower  ” designs  to  7/~  and  more  per  square 
yard  for  “factory  scenes,”  Lady  Kildare’s  arrangement  allowed  a little  good 
material  to  furnish  a relatively  large  amount  of  space.  Finally  all  was 
mounted  in  the  older  manner  on  an  underlining  of  canvas.  Consequently  the 
promised  restoration  (for  these  papers  were  sold  in  error,  and  removed  at 
the  sale  in  1949)  should  not  be  too  impracticable. 

If  the  delicacy  of  the  colouring  of  the  papers  at  Carton  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, be  reproduced  here,  certain  harsh  tones  are  flatteringly  concealed 
in  illustrating  those  at  Kilkenny  Castle.  (Pis.  XXIX  & XXX).  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  though  the  Chinese  papers  there  (covering  the  walls  of  three  whole 
rooms)  belong  to  the  coarser  export  “bird  and  flower”  type  of  the  later  18th 
century,  they  do  not  now  represent  the  original  colour  scheme  at  all  faith- 
fully. Particularly  faded  poi'tions  were  partially  repainted  in  1925  and  the 
result  has  not  been  altogether  happy.  This,  however,  is  not  apparent  in 
these  uncoloured  reproductions,  and  they  have  been  included  as  typical  of  the 
supposed  European  demand  for  designs  with  “ reedy  pools,  water-fowl, 
trellis-work  enclosures  and  porcelain  vases  containing  small  shrubs.”^® 

French  “scenic”  papers  of  the  early  19th  century  still  surviving  in  Irish 
houses  at  Cahir,  Limerick,  Pilton  near  Drogheda,  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  were 
described  before. To  these  may  be  added  two  very  interesting  examples 
in  the  Dublin  area — though  information  about  the  existence  of  the  second  of 
these  came  so  recently  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  ai'ticle — as  well 
as  a specimen  at  Kinlough  House,  Co.  Leitrim.  At  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Mill- 
town  (formerly  known  as  “ Casino  Birdhill),  the  walls  of  one  room  are 
decorated  with  “ Telemachus  in  the  Island  of  Calypso  ” — one  of  Joseph 
Dufour’s  later  series  consisting  of  26  coloured  strips,  and  first  produced  in 
Paris  in  1825.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  this  particular  series  was  put  up  till 
c.  1830-40,  for  it  has  not  been  treated  as  a true  “ scenic  ” paper  at  all. 
Instead  of  covering  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  as  a continuous  panoramic 
story,  the  strips  have  been  cut  down  and  arranged  to  make  a number  of 
•separate  pictures  (edged  with  narrow  paper  borders)  two  strips  having  even 
been  duplicated  to  fill  narrow  spaces  near  windows.  Furthermore  most  of 
the  sky  has  been  painted  over  a very  dark  blue.  Admittedly  the  colour 


9 Prices  quoted  in  London  c.  1758  when  H.  F.  Luttrell  was  altering  Dunster  Castle, 
Co.  Somerset.  H.  C.  M.  Lyte  : History  of  Dunster.  Lond.  1909,  Vol.  II,  p.  376. 

C.  C.  Oman  : Catalogue  of  Wafl-'pa'pers.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London, 
1929,  p.  69. 

J.R.S.A.I.,  78  (1948)  163-166. 

1®  The  house  is  associated  with  the  Emmet  family.  See  J.  J.  Reynolds  : Footprints 
of  Emmet.  Gill,  Dub.,  1903.  An  illustration  on  p.  31  shows  the  room  with  the  paper 
as  it  looked  about  1900. 


Plate 


Detail  of  wall-papB^'  at  Kilkennij  Castle. 

ix- painted  ill  1925. 


Chinese,  c. 
{See  p.  190.) 


1760-80.  Partly 


[I’acing  ]).  191. 


Scene  from  .“ Telemachus  in  the  Island  of  Calypso” . French  scenic  wall 
paper,  p.rst  produced  by  J . Dufour  in  1825.  At  Mount  St.  Mara’s,  Milltown 

{See  pp.  190-1 .) 
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schemes^®  in  many  scenic  papers  are  notoriously  harsh,  but  the  skies  at 
least,  both  in  this  and  other  series  are  usually  fairly  light,  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  there  was  ever  any  desire  to  “touch  up’’  this  set  in  that 
particular  way. 

Fortunately  the  somewhat  unconventional  treatment  noted  above  does 
not  altogether  impair  the  interest  of  this  specimen.  {Pis.  XXXI-XXXV). 
Otherwise  it  is  in  relatively  good  condition  and  fairly  complete.  Consequently 
it  is  easy  to  follow  the  scenes — constructed  from  F^nelon’s  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Telemachus,  when,  accompanied  by  Minerva  in  the  guise  of 
Mentor,  he  went  on  his  long  search  for  his  father,  Ulysses.  Venus,  to 
frustrate  his  efforts,  intrigued  to  make  him  so  enamoured  of  Calypso  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  leave  the  island.  But  Telemachus  infuriated  Venus 
by  falling  in  love  with  one  of  Calypso’s  nymphs  instead.  To  protect  hirn 
Minerva  pushed  him  from  a cliff,  jumped  after  him  into  the  sea  {PL  XXXIV) 
guided  him  to  a boat  that  lay  at  anchor,  and  so  bore  him  away  to  safety. 
Obviously  this  story  was  chosen  by  Dufour  as  giving  the  designer  not  only 
a certain  amount  of  dramatic  action  to  illustrate,  but  also  ample  scope  for 
the  delineation  of  magnificent  palaces  and  strange  and  wonderful  scenery 
and  foliage.  Certainly  some  of  the  most  effective  strips  are  those  depicting 
the  appearance  of  Venus,  when  she  emerged  from  a cloud  in  her  dove-drawn 
chariot,  to  vent  her  wrath  on  Telemachus  for  not  obeying  her  orders.  {PL 
XXXI). 

According  to  N.  McClelland  the  Telemachus  paper  was  very  popular  in 
America,  though  even  there  few  of  the  sets  are  complete,  and  in  one  instance 
some  of  of  the  strips  of  the  very  much  rarer  “Antenor’s  Voyages’’  have  been 
mixed  in.^^  As  the  latter,  depicting  Antenor’s  wanderings  with  Helen  of 
Troy  and  Menelaus,  was  also  a somewhat  similar  classical  theme  in  colour 
(first  produced  by  Dufour  about  1830)  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  two 
series  is  not  unlike.  Anyway  the  same  kind  of  confusion  occurred  at  71 
George  Street,  Limerick — now  the  Board  of  Health  Offices,  O’Connell 
Street — the  only  other  place  in  Ireland  to  have  even  partial  (though 
damaged)  sets  of  either  the  Telemachus  or  Antenor  papers.  {PI.  XXXV-2). 

Various  details  about  Dufour’s  “Cupid  and  Psyche’’  series  were  given  in 
connexion  with  the  incomplete  specimen  of  eight  half  panels  at  Pilton  House, 
near  Drogheda.^®  But  from  recent  information  supplied  by  Lady  Dorothy 
Lowry-Corry  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Maude,  it  is  clear  that  a more  complete  example 
survives  at  Kinlough  House,  Co.  Leitrim.  There  most  of  the  mythological 
story  (as  designed  by  Louis  Laffitte  in  the  twelve  folloAving  scenes)  can  be 
traced  : — Parents  of  Psyche  consulting  the  oracle;  Psyche  carried  off  by  the 

Scenic  papers  were  reproduced  in  strident  tones  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  period. 
This  was  not  necessarily  what  the  artists  intended,  as  is  proved  by  the  softer  hues  of 
certain  original  designs  in  colour  found  in  Dufour’s  old  premises.  N.  McClelland  : 
Historic  Wall-'pa'pers.  Phil,  and  Lond.,  1924,  p.  172. 

14  Ib.  p.  376  and  378. 

15  J.R.S.A.I.  78  (1948)  166  and  pi.  31. 
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Zephyrs;  Psyche  at  the  bath;  Psyche  showing  her  jewels  to  her  sisters;  the 
sleeping  youth  is  Cupid;  Psyche  abandoned;  Psyche  picked  up  by  a fisher- 
man; Psyche  drinking  the  water  of  youth;  Psyche  descending  to  the  infernal 
regions;  Psyche  returning  from  the  inferno;  Beconciliation  of  Venus  and 
Psyche;  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  series  was  first  brought  out  in 
1816  and  ranks  as  the  most  successful  of  Dufour’s  productions  “en  grisaille.” 
It  was  re-issued  again  and  again,  the  example  at  Kinlough  House  probably 
belonging  to  one  of  the  later  editions  of  1825  or  so. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  wall-paintings,  Dr.  E.  Cross  recently  drew  my 
attention  to  No.  64  Fitzwiliiam  Square,  where  two  upper  reception  rooms 
are  decorated  with  several  large,  and  many  small  “pictures”  that  are  really 
wall-paintings,  having  been  executed  directly  on  the  surface.  Unfortunately 
no  reliable  record  exists  about  the  artist  or  artists  employed.^®  Nor  can 
much  information  be  gleaned  from  the  paintings  themselves — the  scenery 
and  “Eoman  ruins,”  the  classical  subjects,  etc.,  having  been  presumably 
chosen  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  plaster  work  classical  freize  in  the  hall. 
Biut  the  style  of  the  very  elaborate  imitation  gilt  frames,  also  executed 
directly  on  the  walls,  suggests  the  period  1850-60.  The  work  is  therefore 
mainly  interesting  as  a later  echo  of  the  fashion  for  painted  “scenic”  walls 
described  in  the  Centenary  Volume  of  this  Journal.^’’ 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness,  first  of  all  to  my 
husband,  for  taking  the  photographs  from  which  these  reproductions  have 
been  made,  and  secondly  to  the  following  for  help  and  information— -Miss  E. 
Brereton,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry,  Dr.  E.  Cross,  Mr.  C. 
P.  Curran,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  M.  Davoren,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Mr.  H. 
Maude,  and  the  Marist  Fathers  at  Milltown.  , 


The  attribution  to  Angelica  Kauffman  is  quite  untenable.  Apart  from  obvious 
differences  in  style,  the  house  was  not  built  till  years  after  her  death. 

17  (1949),  pp.  84-90. 
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Scene  from  “I'elemachus  in  the  Island  of  Calypso”.  French  scenic  paper, 
first  produced  by  J . Dufour  in  1825.  At  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Milltown.  (See 

pp.  190-1.) 


Scene  fi'om  "'Teleniackua  in  the  Island  of  Calypso”.  French  scenic 
wall-paper , first  produced  by  J . Dufour  in  1825.  At  Mount  St.  Mary’.s 
Milltown.  ' {See  pp.  190-1). 
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[Facing  p.  190. 
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Scene  from  “Telemachus  in  the  Idand  of  Calypso’h  French  scenic  wall- 
paper, first  produced  by  J.  Dufour  in  1825.  At  Moiuit  St.  Mary’s,  Milltown. 

{See  pp.  190-1 .) 


L>i,ATK  XXXV]  P- 


Scene  from  “Telemachus  in  the  Island  of  Calypso  . I^rench  scenic  wall- 
paper, first  produced  by  J.  Dufour  in  1825.  At  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Milltown. 

{See  pp.  190-1.) 


2 ' ‘ 'I' cl (’ inach'iis  iii  Island  of  Calypso  a.nd  at  left  side  Antenois  Voy- 

(Kjcs" . French  scenic  papers  Jirst  produced  by  Dafour  in  182i)  and  1830 
resjieclivehj.  [O' Connell  SI. , him ericl;).  [Sco  p.  191.) 
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A CROUCHED  BURIAL  AT  HEMPSTOWN  COMMONS,  CO.  KILDARE 
By  P.  J.  Hartnett,  Member. 

The  Irish  Press  of  23/12/49  reported  the  unearthing  of  a skeleton  by  a 
bulldozer  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Coyle,  near  Blessington.  My 
colleague,  Mr.  P.  F.  Nyhan,  and  I,  accompanied  by  Sergt.  John 
McGrath,  G.S.,  Kill,  and  Inspector  Bernard  Poole,  G.S.,  Naas,  visited  the 
site  on  the  same  day.  I gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
assistance  rendered  us  by  the  two  Gdrda  officers. 

The  site  is  in  the  townland  of  Hempstown  Commons,  parish  of  Rathmore 
and  barony  of  Naas  North  : its  exact  position  on  th  O.S.  6"  map  (Kildare 
20)  is  2.5  cm.  from  south  and  44.0  cm.  from  east  margins  respectively. 
'The  burial  occupied  the  highest  point  of  one  of  a group  of  isolated,  low 
drumlins  overlooking  Poulaphouca  Reservoir  on  the  south-east  side. 
Prominent  landmarks  to  the  east  are  Mullaghseefinn,  Kippure  and  Mont- 
pelier (“  Hellfire  ”)  mountain  : westwards  and  northwards  the  view  is 
restricted  by  elevated  ground  and  scattered  knolls. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  work  suspended  on  the  hill.  The  driver  of  the 
bulldozer,  Mr.  Tony  Haugh,  who  made  the  actual  discovery  on  the  afternoon 
of  21st,  and  his  helper's,  Messrs  Frank  Healy  and  Peter  Grimley,  who  were 
present  at  the  time,  had  returned  to  their  homes  in  Dublin.  Sergt.  McGrath 
had  visited  the  scene  on  the  22nd  and  was  able  to  supply  the  information 
gleaned  from  the  men.  The  bulldozer  was  being  driven  in  a north-south 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  topsoil  to  expose  the  gravel.  During 
these  operations  it  struck  a covering  slab  of  the  grave  and  had  pushed  it 
along  for  a distance  of  2 metres  before  the  burial  was  noticed.-  Sergt. 
McGrath’s  informants  were  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  skeleton  was  in 
a “sitting”  (crouched)  position,  but  details  as  to  the  side  on  which  it  lay, 
position  of  skull,  or  whether  the  bones  were  articulated  or  not,  were  lacking. 
Acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  burial  was  recent,  they  had  the  bones 
removed  and  these  lay  overnight  on  the  undisturbed  surface  east  of  the  grave. 

Efforts  to  contact  Messrs  Haugh  and  Grimley  failed.  Fortunately  I was 
able  to  arrange  an  interview  with  Mr.  Frank  Healy,  121  Leighlin  Road, 
Crumlin,  who  was  present  at  the  discovery.  Mr.  Healy,  an  intelligent  and 
observant  man  with  some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  gave  me  a first-hand 
account  of  the  find.  According  to  him,  the  body  lay  on  its  left  side  in  a 
crouched  position,  hands  resting  between  the  knees,  bones  articulated.  Some 
soil  had  slipped  in  at  the  west  end  of  the  grave  and  this  had  to  be  cleared 
out  before  the  head  was  found.  It  lay  face  downwards  in  the  north-west 
corner,  but  Mr.  Healy  agreed  that  it  might  have  been  disturbed  by  the  earth- 
fall.  There  were  two  slabs  (we  found  one  only)  of  approximately  the  same 
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size  covering  the  grave.  With  regard  to  a number  of  medium-sized  stones 
noted  by  us  in  the  dump,  Mr.  Healy  thought  that  they  must  have  originally 
rested  on  top  of  the  roofing  slab.  A few  were  found  him  in  the  grave, 
possibly  they  had  slipped  in,  though  there  were  others  which  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  set  in  position  on  their  narrow  ends  in  front  of  the  wall. 
He  was  quite  definite  that  none  of  the  paving  stones  had  been  removed. 

Over  the  grave  itself  and  to  west  of  it  we  found  the  topsoil  removed  to  a 
depth  of  about  1 metre.  There  was  a dump  of  soil  and  stones  north  of  the 
grave.  Except  for  the  roof  slab,  none  of  these  stones  was  of  greater  dimen- 
sion than  40  cm.,  and  they  corresponded  in  size  and  shape  to  those  used  in 
the  building  of  the  chamber  walls.  At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  grave  the  soil 
was  undisturbed  and  'showed  in  section  a turf  layer  of  40  cm.  resting  on 
sandy  gravel.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  was  1 metre  under  ground  level,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  roof  would  have  been  70  to  80  cm.  below  the  surface.  Collapse 
from  the  overhang  had  completely  filled  the  grave  and  this  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  get  the  outline  of  the  chamber.  (Fig.  1.') 

In  plan  it  was  an  irregularly  oval  compartment  100  by  80cm.,  with 
longer  axis  orientated  NE-SW.  The  walls  were  built  of  two  courses  of 
stones.  The  foundation  course  was  of  rounded  stones  set  upright  ; the 
upper  course  was  of  flatter  slabs  placed  horizontally  on  these.  The  depth 
was  from  40  to  60  cm. ; the  sides  tended  to  slope  outwards  (PI.  XXXVII).  A 
few  flat  slabs  set  on  end  were  found  as  a facing  in  front  of  the  wall  at  its 
southern  end : others  appeared  to  have  been  removed  along  the  sides. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  chamber  floor  was  a paving  of  thin  flags  cover- 
ing an  area  of  88  by  45  cm.  .aligned  with  the  main  axis.  The  flags  were 
bc'dded  in  .a  thin  film  of  clay  resting  on  the  gravel.  At  the  narrow  ends  the 
paving  extended  almost  to  the  base  of  the  wall  (PI.  XXXVII).  Between  it  and 
the  longer  sides  there  was  a wide  space  of  perfectly  clean  gravel.  Mr.  Healy 
said  no  paving  flags  were  moved.  He  did,  however,  mention  that  they  found 
some  upright  stones  which,  to  him,  appeared  to  have  been  set  forward  of  the 
wall  (we  ourselves  found  two  such  at  the  southern  end  of  the  chamber)  sug- 
gesting a modification  of  the  original  oval  plan,  a narrowing  of  the  chamber 
the  better  to  accommodate  the  short  roofing  slabs.  This  would  be  necessary 
since  the  capstone  found  by  us  could  not,  even  if  placed  transversely,  because 
of  its  size  and  shape,  comfortably  span  a chamber  whose  maximum  measure- 
ments at  the  top  are  105  by  88'  cm. 

The  capstone  which  survives  is  100  cm.  maximum  length,  70  cm.  wide, 
and  has  a uniform  thickness  of  20  cm.  It  is  of  sandstone.  One  end  comes 
to  a point  ; the  other  is  square.  What  was  apparently  the  upper  surface  is 
roughly  dressed.  The  underneath  surface  has  in  it  sunken  patches  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes  formed  by  pecking  (PI.  XXXVI  and  Fig.  2).  In  the  broader 
portion  of  the  stone  there  are  the  following  designs ; — 

(a)  A lozenge-shaped  patch,  15  by  10  cm.,  depth  1 cm.,  enclosing 
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Fig.  2.—HEMPSTOWN  COMMONS. 

Diagram  showing  decoration  on  under  surface  of  capstone. 


[Facing  p.  196. 


Plate  XXXVI] 


HEMP8T0WN  COMMONS. 
Capstone,  showing  under  (decorated)  surface 
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[I'cicing  p.  J.97 


Wall  and  ■paving  on  N . side  of  grave. 


LooJdiuj  E.  showing  wall  construction  and  paving. 
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an  arrangement  of  deep  peckings  each  5 mm.  in  diameter. 

(b)  In  line  with  (a)  and  near  the  edge,  a sunken  circle  3 om.  diameter 
from  which  deep  scorings  radiate  giving  the  impression  of  a con- 
ventionalised “ hand.” 

(c)  A shallow  saucer-shaped  area,  the  outer  rim  broadly  pecked  over  to 
give  a ‘‘  horseshoe  ” pattern. 

(d)  One  end  of  the  ‘‘  horseshoe  ” ends  in  a pecked-out  cupmark,  5 cm. 
diameter.  In  line  with  this  is  another  (e),  also  5 cm.  diameter, 
and  24  cm.  distant  from  it  (centre  to  centre). 

(f,  g)  Two  sunken  circular  patches,  4 cm.  diameter  and  48  cm.  apart 
(centre  to  centre)  and  parallel  both  to  the  line  of  the  two  cupmarks 
above  and  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  stone. 

(h)  A pair  of  conjoined  pecked  circles,  each  12  cm.  diameter,  on  the 
edge. 

In  the  pointed  portion  of  the  stone  there  are  three  patches  : one  is 
approximately  trefoil-shaped  and  formed  by  very  fine  pecking.  Next  comes 
a triangular  area  perfectly  smooth,  and  between  it  and  .the  point  an  oval 
pecked  area  15  by  10  cm. 

We  searched  the  soil  dump  and  surrounding  area  for  possible  grave  goods 
but,  except  for  one  irregularly  rounded  granite  pebble  5 cm.  in  maximum 
diameter  found  among  the  collapsed  material  in  the  grave,  there  were  none. 
Some  further  fragmented  bones,  small  bones  and  teeth  were  recovered  from 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  bones  are  very  well  preserved.  When  found, 
the  skull  had  its  full  complement  of  teeth,  but  one  front  lower  and  four  upper 
teeth  are  now  missing.  A report  on  the  skeletal  remains  by  Professor 
Edward  Keenan,  University  College,  Dublin,  is  appended. 

In  the  absence  of  grave  goods  we  have  to  rely  on  other  features  to  arrive 
at  a date  for  this  burial.  Crouched  skeletons  in  single  cists  are  generally 
assigned  to  Bronze  Age  times  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the 
Hempstown  Commons  burial  belongs.  Bronze  Age  cists  with  decorated  stones 
incorporated  in  them  occur  in  Ireland  (Ballinvally,  Co.  Meath,  and  Moy- 
lough  and  Carrowmore,  Co.  Sligo,  have  Passage  Grave  ornamentation)^  and 
in  Britain  mainly  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands  area.  The  nature  of  the  decora- 
tion on  the  Hempstown  Commons  capstone  would  suggest  a date  early  rather 
than  late  in  the  Bronze  Age.  The  construction  of  the  grave  with  its  coursed 
walls  and  paved  floor  has  already  been  remarked  on.  Usually  cists  are  built 
of  thin  slabs  set  on  edge  and  having  .a  packing  of  rubble  and  clay  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  pit  to  give  stability.  In  the  case  of  the  Hemps- 
town Commons  grave  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  such  facing  slabs  did 
exist  and  had  been  removed : on  the  other  hand,  the  careful  construction  of 
the  course  wall  does  not  suggest  a casual  hacking  to  support  a wall  of  slabs. 


^MacWhite  in  J.B.S.A-A  Ixxvi  (1946),  72. 
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APPENDIX. 

I am  indebted  to  Professor  Keenan  for  the  following  report;  — 

The  skeletal  remains  are  those  of  a male  aged  30  to  40  years.  They  are 
in  good  state  of  preservation  and  fairly  complete.  The  skull  is  in  very  good 
condition.  The  how  ridges  are  very  strongly  developed  and  show  a marked 
projection  in  the  region  of  glabella.  This  tends  to  give  a greater  length  to 
the  skull  on  measurement  than  would  appear  from  visual  examination.  The 
cephalic  index  is  just  under  80  and  the  capacity  1,300  ccs.,  or  slightly  under. 
The  forehead  region  appears  narrow  and  rather  receding  for  such  a type 
(near  brachycephalic)  of  skull. 

“ The  teeth  ar&  in  good  condition  and  show  only  slight  wear. 

“ The  stature  is  about  5 feet  6 inches.  ” 

(Signed)  E.  Keenan. 
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THE  MEGALITHIC  TOMBS  OE  THE  ISLAND  OF  ACHILL 
By  Ruaidhri  de  Valera,  Member,  and  SIjan  6 Nuallain 

This  paper  sets  out  the  results  of  a preliminary  trial  in  the  general  survey 
of  Irish  Megalithic  Tombs  at  present  in  progress  under  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  It  is  intended  to  carry  out  this  survey  on  the  basis  of  county 
units  buti  a smaller  area  was  preferable  as  a beginning.  Achill  being  an 
island  was  considered  suitable.  Publication  of  the  general  survey  is  pro- 
jected by  counties  b\it  as  the  Achill  tombs  have  recently  been  dealt  with  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  it  is  felt  that  an  early  account  is  desirable. 

A comparison  of  the  recent  paper  by  Stuart  Piggott  and  T.  G.  E. 
Powell  (12)^  with  Wood-Martin’s  account  (5)  indicated  that  confusion  had 
arisen  in  the  identification  of  the  sites.  Field  work  in  the  early  winter  of 
1949  showed  that  this  was  so  and  that  it  had  led  to  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  structures.  The  sketch  plans  published  by  Piggott 
and  Powell,  though  excellent  in  many  respects,  are  misleading  in  regard  to 
certain  important  features.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition  to  republish  the  sites'. 

The  Megalithic  Tombs  of  Achill  are  mentioned  briefly  by  Caesar 
Otway  (4)  who  visited  them  in  the  early  summer  of  1838.  A fuller  account 
is  given  in  the  documents  of  the  Original  Ordnance  Survey.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  Letters  (1)  describe  four  sites.  No  plans  nor  drawings  are  given. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  Memoranda  (2)  repeat  the  description  in  the  Letters 
without  any  significant  additions.  The  Ordnance  Survey  Name  Books  (3) 
mention  one  site  with  no  descriptive  detail®  and  also  an  object  called 
‘ Earbreag’,®  which  may  have  been  a standing  stone. 

Wood-Martin;  in  his  survey  already  referred  to,  treats  of  some  eleven 
sites.®  He  later  republished  one  of  these  sites  in  his  Pagan  Ireland  (6).  His 
work  in  Achill  is  inferior  to  the  generality  of  his  Sligo  accounts.  He  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  a tendancy  to  schematise  and  regularise  his  plans. 
His  evident  liking  for  circular  arrangements  was  probably  influenced  by  his 
experience  of  such  types  as  he  encountered  in  Carrowmore,®  etc.  No  map 
is  given  and  identification  on  the  ground  is  not  easy.  Borlase  (7)  quotes  the 

Bracketed  numbers  refer  to  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

2 The  note  by  O’Donovan,  Par.  of  Achill,  Name  Book  No.  6,  p.  17  : — “It  is  surely  a 
square  grave  covered  over  with  a flag  laid  nearly  in  a horizontal  position,’’  seems  to  be 
merely  conjecture  on  O’Donovan’s  part. 

3 Par.  of  Achill,  Name  Book  No.  6,  p.  11.  At  Trig.  Station  561,  O.S.  Mayo  42  ;14  :5. 
4 This  number  does  not  include  the  “diminutive  circle’’  at  Porteen  (5,  p.  378-9)  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a megalithic  site. 

5 In  fairness  to  'Wood-Martin  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  his  treatment  of  Carrow- 
more  is  much  more  useful  than  is  generally  conceded. 
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Ordnance  Survey  Letters  and  re-edits  Wood-lMartin’s  work  and  designates 
the  sites  bj'  letters  A to  J.  Westropp  published  three  accounts  (8,  9,  10). 
His  notes  in  the  Antiquarian  Handbook  (8)  are  based  on  earlier  published 
descrijotions.  The  account  in  the  Clare  Island  Surve}^  (9)  contaiirs  some 
further  material  based  on  a visit  in  1910.  The  publication  in  the  Journal  (10) 
is  a summary  of  the  last  mentioned. 

Professor  M.  J.  O’Kelly  carried  out  a ver}’  useful  survey  of  Achill 
antiquities  which,  however,  was  not  published.  His  plans  and  notes  of  the 
megalithic  sites  are  filed  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  and  in  the 
National  Monuments  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Public  Works  (11).  He  treats 
of  five  sites.  Lastly,  Pigott  and  Powell  (12)  published  notes  of  five  sites 
visited  by  them  in  July,  1946. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper  attempts  to  co-relate  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  sites  in  the  various  accounts.  In  the  last  column  the  numeration 
as  used  in  the  present  paper  is  given.  Numbers  are  used  to  avoid  confusion 
with  previous  references.  Sites  which  may  be  taken  as  certainly  megalithic 
tombs  are  given  Arabic  numbers  while  those  not  accepted  as  genuine  are 
referred  to  by  small  Eoman  numerals. 

Caesar  Otway’s  account  is  not  included  in  the  table  as  being  too  general 
to  permit  exact  identification.  The  “cromlech”  he  describes  as  “thrown 
down”  is  very  probably  our  Site  3 and  that  described  as  “perfect”,  Site  1. 
The  “druidical  circle”  maj'  be  the  circular  forecourts  at  Site  1 or  Site  2. 
The  Ordnance  Surve}^  Name-Book  account  is  too  meagre  for  inclusion  in  the 
table.  The  single  site  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  our  Site  1.  The  sites 
mentioned  in  the  Ordnance  Surve}"  Letters  and  Memoranda  can  be  identified 
with  certaintju  The  remainder  of  the  accounts  present  difficulties.  For 
convenience  in  the  following  discussion,  Wood-Martin’s  sites  will  be  referred 
to  by  the  system  of  lettering  employed  by  Borlase. 

Wood-AIartin’s  treatment  leaves  several  points  in  doubt.  Site  A is 
certain.  He  locates  Site  B at  the  place  marked  “ Pagan  Cemetery  ” on  the 
Ordnance  Maps.  This  is  a misreading  of  the  map.  It  is  Site  D which 
occupies  this  position,  while  Site  B lies  some  35  yards  to  the  south-east. 
The  location  and  identification  of  Site  C presents  serious  difficulties.  A 
direct  reading  of  Wood-Martin’s  description  Avould  place  this  tomb  “ a feAv 
minutes’  walk  ” to  the  south-west  of  Site  B.  A search  of  the  area  revealed 
no  trace  and  whereas  gorse  and  heather  could  possibly  have  hidden  it  or 
destruction  subsequent  to  Wood-Martin’s  time  could  have  made  it  unrecog- 
nisable, the  plan  and  illustration  published  by  Wood-Martin  strongly  suggest 
that  the  monument  is  in  fact  our  Site  1.  Wood-Martin’s  account  of  the 
monuments  Avhich  he  locates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  occupied  by  our 
Site  1 does  not,  even  by  combining  groups  to  form  a single  monument,  agree 
with  the  remains  as  they  exist  today.  One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  notes  as  to  the  relatwe  location  of  his  sites  became  badly  confused. 
Apart  from  errors  in  map  reading  already  noticed  other  mistakes  are  apparent. 
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For  iostance,  lie  describes  Slievemore  '.Caber  as  being  south-west  of  Site  A. 
This  should  read  south-east. 

We  failed  to  find  Sites  E to  I,  inclusive.  The  name  Tonalorcha  {recAe 
Tonalochra  ?)  applied  by  Wood-Mai'tin  to  Site  B gave  an  indication  of  its 
general  location.  The  name  Tamhnach  Luachra®  (anglicised  Tonalochra)  is 
applied  to  an  area  comprising  the  western  portion  of  Doogort  Townland.  We 
were  unable  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  this  area  but  its  boundaries  may  be 
taken  as  corresponding  to  those  of  Doogort  Townland  on  the  west  and  north 
and  the  road  on  the  south.  Its  extent  eastwards  does  not  appear  to  reach 
as  far  as  that  of  the  Townland.  A fairly  thorough  search  failed  to  reveal 
remains  which  could  be  taken  as  definitely  those  of  Wood-Martin’s  site.  In 
several  places  within  the  area  the  remnants  of  old  field-fences  had  left  lines 
of  standing  stones,  sometimes  forming  curves.  Wood-Martin’s  account  of 
this  site  does  not  convince  one  that  it  was  in  fact  a tomb.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  remains  of  field  walls  may  have  misled  him.  However,  our 
failure  to  equate  any  specific  portion  of  these  remains  with  his  description 
compels  us  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 

The  position  of  Site  E is  very  vague  in  Wood-Martin’s  account.  Site.s 
G to  I,  inclusive,  should,  according  to  him,  occur  at  or  near  the  place  marked 
Cromlech  Tumulus,  Danish  Ditch,  etc.,  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  i.e.,  where 
our  Sites  1 and  (i)  stand.  An  extensive  search  of  the  mountain  side  failed 
to  reveal  any  remains  which  we  could  equate  with  Sites  F to  I,  even  in 
combination.  Destruction  may  account  for  their  absence  or  growth  may 
conceal  them.  However,  none  of  the  sites  are  entirely  convincing.  On  a 
hillside  strewn  with  stones  and  the  remains  of  houses  and  fences,  often 
partially  of  orthostatic  construction,  the  possibility  of  error  is  considerable. 
Site  F is  described  as  a cist  but  the  details  given  are  insufficient  to  allow  a 
decision  as  to  its  nature.  Site  G seems  to  have  been  small  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  may  even  have  been  accidental.  The  cup-marks  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  it  is  commonplace  in  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
to  find  quite  natural  hollows  interpreted  as  cup-marks.  Site  H (“Labby”)’ 
is  fairly  convincing  in  plan  and  drawing,  though  the  chamber  would  appear 
to  have  been  exceptionally  narrow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  rocks 
naturally  superimposed  on  a hillside  have  been  taken  as  “dolmens”  more 


® Tamhnach  Lnachra.  means  ‘cleai-  patch  of  the  rushes.’  The  nature  of  the  name  and 
its  present  application  strongly  suggest  that  Wood-Martin  mistook  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  the  site  lay  for  the  name  of  the  structure  itself. 

’’  The  term  Leaba  (anglicised  Labby)  is  a name  commonly  applied  to  niegalithic  tombs 
in  Ireland.  Westropp  (10,  p.  300)  mentions  the  name  “Liabbyhushavar”  on  Wyld’s  map 
as  an  “apjparent  dolmen  name.”  However,  cases  occur  where  Leaba  or  even  Leaba 
Dhiarmada  refers  to  a natural  feature,  e.g.  a small  cave  in  Inisheer,  Co.  Galway  and  a 
grassy  ledge  near  the  top  of  Bin  Dhiarmada,  Dingle  Peninsula,  Co.  Kerry.  On  Slieve- 
more two  grassy  ridges  on  the  mountain  side  north  of  Sites  1 and  (i)  are  known  as  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Leaba  respectively.  This  makes  any  argument  based  on  the  name 
hazardous. 
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than  once.  Wakeman  who  made  the  sketch  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Site  the  circle,  was  more  probably  some  form  of  hut.  Site  I,  the  ruined 
cairn,  looks  in  illustration  remarkably  like  the  house-ruins  several  examples 
of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  hillside.  These  are  sub-rectangular  with 
rounded  outer  corners.  The  lower  courses  of  the  walls  are  sometimes  formed 
of  a double  row  of  set  slabs  with  filling  between.  It  is  possible  that  part  of 
our  Site  (i)  could  be  taken  as  being  Site  I.  However,  Site  (i)  is  apparently 
little  changed  since  the  Original  Ordnance  Survey  account  and  we  found  it 
impossible  to  correlate  the  extant  remains  with  the  description  and  illustra- 
tion published  by  Wood-Martin. 

To  summarise  the  position  therefore,  as  regards  Wood-Martin’s  work 
and  the  accounts  directly  based  on  it,  the  equation  of  Sites  A,  B,  D and  J 
with  our  Sites  3,  (ii),  4 and  2 respectively,  may  be  taken  as  certainly  estab- 
lished. Site  C is  very  probably  our  Site  1.  Our  Site  (i)  does  not  appear 
to  correspond  with  any  structures  in  Wood-Martin’s  list.  The  rest  of  Wood- 
Martin’s  sites,  E to  I inclusive,  were  not  found,  though  the  general  location 
of  Site  E may  be  deduced  from  the  name  Tonalochra.  It  is  possible,  despite 
an  extensive  search,  that  some  of  the  sites  exist  concealed  in  gorse  or  heather 
which  has  spread  considerably  since  Wood-Martin’s  time,  or  that  they  have 
been  destroyed.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  Wood-Martin’s 
location  of  Sites  G to  I inclusive,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ' Danish  Ditch,’  is 
due  to  an  error  on  his  part.  It  is  very  probable  that  many,  if  not  all,  these 
sites  were  not  genuine  megalithic  tombs. 

The  difficulties  noted  in  Wood-Martin’s  account,  which  recur  in  Borlase, 
are  shared  by  Westropp’s  earliest  publications  (8).  In  his  account  in  the 
Clare  Island  Survey  (9)  he  gives  a first  hand  account  of  the  Sites  which  we 
designate  as  1,  2,  3,  4 and  (i).  He  assumes,  correctly,  we  believe,  that  Site 
C of  Borlase  (‘spectacle  dolmen’)  is  our  Site  1.  He  locates  Site  4 correctly 
but  refers  to  ‘ Clochdn  na  stooka,’  i.e.,  our  Site  (ii)  as  ‘Pagan  Cemetery.’ 
He  duplicates  his  reference  to  Site  2,  giving  first  his  own  notes  and  then  an 
account  based  on  Wood-Martin.  This  is  misleading.  In  Westropp’s  third 
account  he  gives  what  purports  to  be  a first  hand  description  of  Site  (ii)  but 
omits  Site  4.  He  no  longer  duplicates  Site  2.  Otherwise  this  account  agrees 
with  that  in  the  Clare  Island  Survey.  Taking  the  two  accounts  together, 
one  is  left  in  doubt  whether  he  in  fact  visited  Site  (ii). 

O’Kelly  (11)  does  not  correlate  the  sites  described  by  him  with  those 
described  by  Wood-Martin,  though  his  mention  of  the  former  existence  of 
cup-marks  at  Site  (i)  seems  to  imply  that  he  considered  that  Site  G lay  at 
this  place. 

Piggott  and  Powell  identify  Borlase  Site  A correctly  with  their  Site  D. 
Their  identification  of  Boi’lase  Sites  D and  J are  wrong  and  also  probably 
that  of  C.  Their  tentative  identification  of  Borlase  Site  G agrees  with 
O’Kelly’s  implied  identification  but  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  supported  by 
the  evidence.  They  do  not  mention  the  structure  at  Site  (ii). 
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Description  of  Sites. 

The  sites  lie  on  an  area  of  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  southern 
side  of  Slievemore  mountain  (2204).  They  are  situated  within  a zone  about 
^ mile  wide,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  about  1 mile,  from 
the  ruined  village  of  Slievemore  on  the  west  to  the  settlement  at  Doogort  on 
the  east.  This  zone  lies  roughly  between  the  50  ft.  and  the  700  ft.  contour. 
The  present  road  from  Keel  to  Doogort  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  with 
the  southern  limit  though  some  extension  across  it  to  the  south  occurs 
particularly  along  the  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Sites  4 and  (ii).  (See  map.  fig. 
1).  South  of  this  line  the  broad  flat  bog  extends  across  to  Keel  Lough  and 
the  sea  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  heights  of  Mweelin  (1530)  and 
its  imposing  cliffs  towards  the  south-east.  The  northern  limit  of  the  zone 
occurs  where  the  pasturage  gives  way  to  the  rugged  upper  slopes  of  the 
mountain.  This  limit  cannot  be  very  clearly  laid  down  as  patches  of  pastur- 
age occur  among  the  rocks  far  up  the  mountain  side.  However,  about  the 
600  ft.  or  700  ft.  line  a definite  deterioration  in  the  land  can  be  observed 
and  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone  is  therefore  taken  as  occurring  here. 

The  zone  itself  is  divided  into-  two  bands.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  may  be  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  field  enclosures,  that 
is,  very  roughly,  along  the  300  ft.  contour.  Above  this  line  there  is  little 
evidence  for  tillage.  The  land  is  largely  heather  grown  and  rocky,  though 
some  good  pasturage  is  found  on  patches  of  grass  among  the  rougher  growth. 
Cattle  are  grazed  even  far  up  the  hillside. 

The  lower  band  was  largely  under  tillage  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
producing  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.®  At  present,  that  portion  above  the  line 
of  the  old  road  to  Slievemore  village  is  not  tilled  but  provides  good  pasture. 
The  land  here  is  rock-strewn  and  large  tracts  have  been  invaded  by  gorse. 
Below  the  line  of  the  old  road  some  tillage,  mainly  for  potatoes,  is  under- 
taken. Some  of  the  land  is  used  as  meadow,  producing  reasonable  crops. 
Below  the  100  ft.  line,  towards  the  road,  the  land  tends  to  become  wetter. 

Locally  the  whole  zone  is  known  as  the  “ clay-lands.”®  In  the  higher 
part  it  is  thin,  with  a certain  amount  of  peat,  but  lower  down,  especially 
below  the  line  of  the  old  road,  a reasonable  depth  of  soil  is  found.  The 
drainage,  except  in  the  lowest  parts  is  excellent  and  the  land  is  watered  by 
many  mountain  brooks.  The  water  of  Slievemore  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  whole  island.  The  southerly  aspect  of  the  zone  insures  the  maximum 
of  sunlight  but  little  shelter  is  available  from  the  prevailing  south-west  winds 
and  the  fierce  storms,  which  frequently  come  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  whole  zone  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  economy  of  this 


® cf.  O.S.  Name-Book,  Par.  Achill  No.  1,  p.  34. 

® This  of  course  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  sense  associated  with  the  term  in 
archaeological  literature  which  usually  implies  much  heavier  soil  than  is  found  here. 


OOOJ  . . 


—MAP  SHOWING  MEGALITHIC  SITES,  ACHILL  ISLAND,  CO.  MAYO. 

(Based  on  the  Ordnance  Surveij  by  permission  of  the  Minister  for  Finance.)  Soale:  6 inches  to  1 mile. 
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part  of  Achill.  It  jrrovides  the  best  summer  pasturage  in  the  district.  The 
rest  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  island  is  unsuitable  for  summer  grazing. 
We  were  informed  locally  that  unless  cattle  from  the  surrounding  area  are 
put  on  these  “claj^-lands”  in  the  summer  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  sites  actuallj"  located  by  us  lie  within  a confined  area  about  ^ mile 
square  in  the  townlands  of  Keel  East,  Doogort  West  and  Bal  of  Dookinelly, 
placed  centrally  within  the  zone.  This  seems  to  be  a favoured  area,  being 
the  most  productive  at  present.  However,  the  ruined  village  of  Slievemore, 
to  the  west,  and  the  settlemeirt  of  Doogort  to  the  east,  rather  complicate 
the  picture.  The  veiy  intensive  occupatioir  of  Slievemore  during  the  past 
century  could  account  for  the  absence  of  tombs  due  to  destruction.  East- 
wards the  “improvements”  of  the  settlement  might  produce  like  results.  If 
Wood-Martin’s  sites  are  accepted  the  farthest  east  (Site  E)  would  be  about 
d mile  west  of  the  Settlement  while  Site  2 lies  on  the  east  edge  of  Slievemore. 
The  tombs  would  therefore  be  spread  across  the  greater  part  of  the  zone. 
Thus,  whether  Wood-klartin’s  sites  are  accepted  or  those  only  the  existence 
of  which  can  be  definitelj"  proven  (Sites  1,  2,  3,  4),  the  location  of  the  tombs 
bears  a clear  relationship  to  the  soil  conditions  available  in  the  zone. 

Site  1. — Townland  of  Keel  East.  O.S.  Mayo  42:  11:  5;  56.4  cm.  from 
left;  43.8  cm.  from  top.  Map  name: — “Cromlech.” 

Plan— Fig.  2.  Plate  XXXVIII. 

Situated  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Slievemore. 
The  surrounding  land  is  rough  heathy  pasture.  The  soil  is  stoney  and  thin 
with  patches  of  peat.  Southwards  the  land  tends  to  improve,  while  a few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north  the  rugged  upper  slopes  of  Slievemore  begin. 
The  tomb  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  centrally  placed  in  the  upper  band  of 
the  zone  described  above.  The  position  commands  a fine  view  across  the 
flat  bog  and  Keel  Lough  towards  the  village  of  Keel,  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  to 
the  south.  Westwards  the  mountains,  dominated  by  Croaghan  (2,192)  close 
the  view  and  to  the  east  and  south-east  the  rolling  central  uplands  of  Achill 
with  the  mass  of  the  Alaj^o  mountains  rising  beyond  them.  Sites  (i),  3 and 
4 and  the  remains  of  Slievemore  Caher  are  visible.  Two  small  streamlets 
how  close  to  the  site. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  maps  mark  an  object  called  “ Danish  Ditch  ” 
running  between  this  site  and  Site  (ij.-^®  This  appears  at  present 
as  a low  grassy  terrace  running  from  Site  1 in  a south-westerlj'  direction  at 
first  and  continuing  westwards  towards  Site  (i).  Its  nature  and  date  must 
1)6  left  indefinite.  No  trace  of  recent  agriculture  can  be  seen  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinitj^  of  the  tomb. 


^0  The  original  edition  (1839)  indicates  that  the  “Ditch”  turned  to  the  south  close  to 
the  tomb  and  continued  southwards  just  west  of  the  townland  boundary  for  about  200 
yards. 
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Little  or  no  evidence  of  cairn-shape  is  forthcoming  and  the  uneven  nature 
of  the  ground  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  cairn  remains  from  the  natural 
surface.  Stones  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  chambers  are  probably 
debris  of  the  cairn.  A few  set  stones  partially  concealed  in  the  peaty  soil 
about  5.00  m.  south  of  the  main  south  end-slab  of  the  chambers  could 
possibly  represent  part  of  a kerb,  but  this  is  very  uncertain. 

The  principal  features  of  the  tomb  are  clear.  It  consists  of  a roughly 
oval  or  nearly  circular  forecourt  5.00  m.  long  N-S  and  4.25  m.  broad  E-W, 
leading  to  a gallery  divided  into  three  chambers.  The  forecourt  is  bounded 
by  some  15  set  stones  averaging  about  .50  m.  in  height.  Peat  and  soil 
washed  down  from  the  hillside  seem  to  have  accumulated  against  the  outer 
sides  of  these  stones.  Thus,  the  level  of  the  forecourt  appears  as  sunken 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  entrance  to  the  forecourt  is 
on  the  north.  It  is  flanked  by  2 slabs  set  with  their  long  faces  almost 
parallel.  The  eastern  stone  is  .95  m.  long,  .60  m.  high  and  .20  m.  thick  and 
the  western  .70  m.  long,  .96  m.  high  and  .20  m.  thick.  , Beside  the  western 
entrance  stone  is  a low  set  slab  .40  m.  long  running  somewhat  north-west- 
south- east  for  a short  distance  across  the  entrance.  Its  function  is  uncertain 
if,  indeed,  it  be  original  at  all.  From  the  northern  tip  of  the  western  entrance 
stone  and  running  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  a low  stone  and  two  small  points 
of  stone  appear  above  the  ground.  They  seem  firmly  set  and  could  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  presence  of  a kerbing  articulating  with  the  entrance. 
However,  much  too  little  is  visible  to  allow  a decision. 

Within  the  south-west  segment  of  the  forecourt  and  close  to  the  stones 
which  form  the  perimeter,  is  a pillar-like  stone,  .85  m.  high  and  .45  m.  by 
.35  m.  at  the  base.  In  a corresponding  position  in  the  south-east  segment 
is  a slab  .75  m.  long  and  about  .60  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick  tilted  against 
one  of  the  forecourt  stones.  This  last,  if  original,  might  be  merely  a 
doubling  of  the  forecourt  walls  but  the  function  of  the  pillar  is  uncertain. 

The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  forecourt. 
A line  through  these  entrances  forms  a noticeable  angle  with  the  apparent 
main  axis  of  the  gallery.  The  entrance  lies  between  two  stones  partially 
concealed  by  debris  and  a large  slab  which  lies  across  them  and  which  may 
be  a lintel  or  cover  1.60  m.  long,  .90  m.  broad  and  .30  m.  thick.  The  western 
entrance  stone  is  .80  m.  long  (E-W)  and  .60  m.  thick;  .55  m.  of  the  eastern 
entrance  stone  can  be  seen.  They  both  rise  .60  m.  above  the  floor  of  the 
chamber,  which,  however,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
forecourt.  (See  section).  The  gap  between  them  seems  to  be  about  .30  m. 
These  two  stones,  while  they  appear  to  act  as  jambs  to  the  entrance,  extend 
outside  the  line  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  chamber  and  serve  to 
complete  the  forecourt  circle,  though  they  do  not  stand  as  high  as  the  average 
forecourt  stone. 

The  first  chamber  is  largely  filled  with  debris  and  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  overlying  slabs.  It  is  1.00  m.  long  (N-S)  by  1.80  m.  wide  (E-W).  Its 
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eastern  side  is  formed  of  one  set  slab  1.30  m.  long,  .65  m.  high  and  .25  m. 
thick.  The  southern  end  is  marked  by  two  low  jambs.  That  on  the  east 
protrudes  .50  m.  into  the  gallery.  It  is  1.00  m.  long,  .45  m.  high  and  .25  m. 
thick.  Opposite  it  on  the  west,  leaving  a gap  of  about  .50  m.,  is  a partially 
hidden  slab,  .35  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick.  It  does  not  reach  as  high  as  its 
partner  on  the  east.  Over  the  western  jamb  lies  a partially  hidden  block 
.65  m,  wide  and  .30  m.  thick,  with  1.10  m.  of  its  length  visible.  Above  the 
west  end  of  this  is  another  large  slab,  almost  prostrate,  1.15  m.  wide  along 
its  eastern  edge,  .25  m.  thick  and  with  .70  m.  of  its  length  (E-AV)  exposed. 
It  seems  to  be  a corbel  and  extends  beyond  the  jamb  to  the  south  to  form 
portion  of  the  walling  of  the  second  chamber.  The  west  side  of  the  chamber 
is  completed  by  another  slab  lying  prostrate  and  partially  concealed,  .55  m. 
wide  (N-S),  .30  m.  thick  and  .50  m.  of  its  length  (E-AV)  exposed.  Its 
function  seems  similar  to  that  of  the  last  described.  North  of  this  stone, 
outside  the  chamber,  is  a slab  1.00  m.  long,  .75  m.  high  and  .20  m.  thick. 
It  slopes  against  the  western  entrance-stone. 

A very  large  slab,  1.55  m.  in  maximum  height,  1.10  m.  long  and  .10  m. 
to  .25  m.  thick,  stands  in  the  chamber,  leaning  heavilj?  to  the  south-east  and 
touching  the  eastern  side  slab.  Its  top  is  evenljr  curved.  Though  it  is 
firmly  fixed  at  present  it  does  not  appear  to  fulfil  any  function.  It  may  be 
a displaced  cover.  Lying  across  it,  near  its  base,  is  a fallen  pillar-like  stone 
2.00  m.  long,  .50  m.  wide  and  ,30  m.  thick.  Its  function  in  the  original 
structure  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  second  chamber  is  not  well  defined.  It  seems  to  extend  from  the 
jambs  to  the  north  edge  of  the  great  cover  of  the  third  chamber.  Its  west 
side  is  defined  by  the  corbel-slab  alreadj^  described  and  a ver^?  heavy  block 
1.70  m.  long,  .75  m.  high  and  .75  m.  in  maximum  thickness,  which  extends 
under  the  cap-stone  of  the  third  chamber  and  supports  the  top  slab  of  the 
corbelling  to  be  described  below.  In  this  chamber  lies  a large  prostrate 
slab,  1.50  m.  long,  .75  m.  wide  and  .25  m.  thick,  which  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  eastern  side.  Along  the  west  side  of  this  slab,  running  across 
the  central  axis  of  the  gallery,  is  a firmly  set  slab,  .95  m.  long,  .40  m.  high 
and  .15  m.  thick.  The  function  of  this  and  another  somewhat  similar  stone 
under  the  cap-stone  is  uncertain.  Their  position  suggests  that  they  may  not 
be  in  original  position. 

The  third  chamber  is  covered  by  a fine  cap-stone  2.50  m.  wide  (E-AA') 
and  1.75  m.  long  (N-S)  and  .20  m.  to  .45  m.  thick.  It  is  laid  almost 
horizontal  and  its  top  and  bottom  surfaces  are  smooth.  Two  stones  only  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  'chamber  remain.  The  southern  of  these,  which  is 
.70  m.  long,  .80  m.  high  and  .13  m.  thick,  supports  the  roof.  The  northern, 
a pillar-like  stone  .90  m.  high,  .40  m.  long  and  .30  m.  thick  leans  to  the  south 
against  the  other  side-stone.  It  does  not  support  the  roof.  Two  other 
stones  placed  on  edge  north  of  these,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  continue 
the  chamber  sides,  are  quite  loose  and  are  not  original. 
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The  west  side  of  the  chamber  is  of  entirely  different  construction.  It 
consists  of  three  superimposed  slabs  laid  tilted  in  corbel  fashion.  The  lowest 
of  these  is  .25  m.  thick,  .76  m.  long  (N-S)  and  though  its  back  is  concealed, 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  .50  m.  wide  (E-W).  The  central  slab  of 
the  series  completely  covers  the  lowest  and  overshoots  it  by  about  .15  m. 
into  the  chamber.  It  is  .15  m.  thick,  1.25  m.  long  along  its  eastern  edge 
and  extends  at  least  1.20  m.  to  the  west.  Above  this  and  protruding  beyond 
the  cap-stone  to  the  north  is  the  top  corbel.  It  is  .10  m.  to  .20  m.  thick. 
1.45  rn.  long  (N-S)  and  extends  at  least  1.00  m.  (E-W).  Some  very  small 
stones  are  jammed  between  the  corbels  but  whether  these  are  original  is 
doubtful. 

The  south  end  of  the  chamber  consists  of  one  large  slab  2.00  m.  long 
by  .75  m,  high  and  .50  m.  thick.  The  cap-stone  is  supi^orted  not  on  the 
top  of  the  end-stone  but  its  bevelled  south-east  edge  bears  against  a bulge 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  end-stone.  At  no  point  is  the  gap  beween  the  top 
of  the  end  stone  and  the  cap  more  than  .10  m. 

Outside  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chamber  is  a slab  1.00  m.  long  by 
.70  m.  high  and  .15  m.  thick.  It  slopes  against  the  pile  made  by  the  corbels. 
Outside  the  eastern  side  of  the  chamber  is  a large  slab  sloping  very  heavily 
to  the  east,  1.50  m.  long,  .70  m.  high  and  .20  m.  thick.  These  two  slabs 
may  have  formed  some  kind  of  doubling  to  the  chamber  sides.  The  eastern 
one  at  least,  if  set  upright,  would  have  over-topped  the  roof. 

South  and  east  of  the  chambers  are  many  stones,  several  of  which  are 
firmly  imbedded.  They  seem  to  form  no  j^attern  except  perhaps  a very 
doubtful  line  of  some  three  stones  about  5.00  m.  south  of  the  end-slab  which 
nia}'  suggest  some  form  of  kerb.  North  of  these  is  a pillar  stone  the  broken 
top  of  which  lies  nearby  and  which  was  .95  m.  high  and  .45  m.  by  .40  m. 
at  the  base.  Its  function,  if  any,  is  not  clear. 

If  we  are  correct  in  equating  this  site  with  AVood-Martin’s  third  site 
(Borlase  C)  no  evidence  of  the  second  forecourt  is  apparent.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  Letters  (1)  mention  only  the  northern  forecourt  and  give  no  indication 
of  one  to  the  south  unless  “ small  pillar  stones  ” around  the  cap-stone  be 
so  interpreted.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  AYood-i\Iartin  wrongly  inter- 
preted the  debris  south  of  the  cap  as  a circular  forecourt  in  accordance  with 
Ids  apparent  liking  for  regular  arrangements. 

Site  2. — Townland  of  Keel  East.  O.S.  Mayo  42;  15:  1;  52.1  cm.  from 
left;  46.5  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name: — “ Giant's  Grave.” 

Plan — Fig.  6.  Plate  XXXIX. 

Situated  near  the  east  edge  of  the  old  village  of  Slievemore,  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  old  road.  The  tomb  lies  on  sloping  ground  just  above 
the  line  of  modern  tillage  and  meadow.  The  land  to  the  north  formerly 
provided  good  grazing  but  is  now  largely  invaded  by  almost  impenetrable 
gorse.  Signs  of  former  tillage  in  wide  beds  may  be  seen  among  the  gorse 
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and  around  the  tomb.  The  soil  in  this  area  is  stoney  and  rather  thin  but 
about  30  yards  to  the  south,  where  the  slope  becomes  more  gentle,  the  land 
is  clearer  and  somewhat  deeper.  Much  of  this  rather  heavier  land  is  now 
used  for  tillage  and  meadow.  A small  stream  flows  past  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  tomb. 

The  site  itself  was  very  overgrown  by  heavy , gorse  and  bramble  and 
considerable  clearance  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  plan.  The  tomb  is  in  a 
ruined  condition.  It  consists  of  a large  elongated  cairn  of  stones  covered 
partially  by  earth  and  grass,  into  the  south  of  which  an  oval  forecourt  is  set 
leading  to  a straight  line  of  chambers.  The  cairn  appears  at  present  as  a 
rough  rectangle  21  m.  long  by  10  m.  to  12  m.  broad.  The  exact  shape  of 
the  original  cairn  is  difficult  to  determine.  Along  its  eastern  edge  are  traces 
of  an  old  fence  against  which,  to  the  east,  are  set  the  ruins  of  a house  and 
out-house.  This  fence  and  the  houses  give  a fairly  straight  edge  at  present 
but  surface  indications  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  how  far  the  building 
of  these  structures  interfered  with  the  original  cairn  edge. 

The  w'est  side  of  the  cairn  also  runs  fairly  straight  except  for  a rect- 
angular jut  some  5.00  m.  wide  (N-S)  and  4.50  m.  long  (E-W),  protruding 
from  near  the  middle  of  the  cairn.  This  jut  interrupts  the  old  cultivation 
beds  but  whether  it  is  part  of  the  original  cairn  cannot  be  stated.  In  line 
westwards  across  the  field  the  faint  track  of  an  old  field  fence  can  be  traced. 
However,  the  jut  seems  too  wide  to  have  formed  part  of  this  unless  some 
■factor,  such  as  collapse,  accounts  for  some  of  its  width. 

The  fence  of  the  old  road  runs  across  the  northern  edge  of  the  cairn. 
The  shape  here  cannot  be  decided  as  it  is  uncertain  how  far  the  building  of 
the  road  may  have  obliterated  the  remains.  It  does  not  appear  probable, 
however,  that  the  cairn  extended  to  the  north  beyond  the  road.  The  southern 
edge  is  likewise  uncertain.  Several  very  heavy  set  stones  running  south-east 
from  the  cairn  could  be  interpreted  as  some  form  of  horn  arrangement  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  these  belong  to  an  extension  of  the  old  fence 
Avhich  runs  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  monument.  A pile  of  stones  to 
the  south-west  may  conceal  some  structure.  On  the  whole,  though  it  is 
impossible  without  excavation  to  decide  definitely,  one  is  inclined  to  take  a 
low  banking  some  .50  m.  south  of  the  portals  of  the  forecourt  to  indicate 
approximately  the  southern  cairn- edge. 

No  certain  remains  of  kerbing  appear,  though  a line  of  partially  con- 
cealed slabs  along  the  northern  portion  of  the  west  edge,  may  be  some 
indication. 

Wood-]\Iartin’s  plan  and  description  show  a very  elaborate  structure 
within  a circular  cairn  some  96  feet  in  diameter.  The  details  of  the  monu- 
ment are  obviously  regularised.  His  description  of  the  circular  cairn  seems 
based,  not  on  the  remains,  but  on  the  evidence  of  local  information.  The 
Original  Ordnance  Survey  of  1839  shows  a rectangular  arrangement  of 
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appai'entl}^  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the  present  remains.  Tne  only 
evidence  we  co\ild  find  which  might  support  the  idea  of  a circular  cairn,  was 
the  presence  of  the  jut  and  a thickening  of  the  base  of  the  road  fence  for 
some  20  m.  distance  to  the  west.  Taking  the  Ordnance  Survej^  evidence 
into  account  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  cairn  was  ever  circular.  On  the 
whole,  a rectangular  cairn  seems  to  us  to  be  tlie  most  likely  interpretation. 

The  internal  structure  consists  of  an  oval  or  approximatel_y  circular 
forecourt  5.00  m.  (EAV)  by  5.75  m.  (N-S).  It  is  delimited  by  17  low  stones. 
The  two  largest  of  these  form  a well  matched  pair  (.72  m.  and  .92  m.  high 
resi^ectivel}')  flanking  the  entrance  (PI.  XXXIX,  b).  They  both  taper  to 
blunt  points.  The  width  of  the  entrance  between  them  naiTows  due  to  the 
slant  of  the  inner  faces  of  the  stones  from  1.25  m.  at  the  outside  to  .80  m. 
at  the  inside.  The  rest  of  the  forecourt  stones  range  in  height  between 
.15  m.  and  .75  m.  Several  stones  lie  within  the  forecourt  area.  The  edge 
of  one  deeplj’  embedded  slab,  1.80  m,  long  by  .25  m.  thick,  protrudes  near 
the  centre.  This  may  be  large  enough  to  be  a displaced  cover.  The  other 
stones  do  not  appear  to  be  of  anj’-  special  significance. 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb  proper  is  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  fore- 
court. It  is  between  Uvo  Ioav  solidly  set  blocks  .45  m.  apart  and  rising 
scarcely  .20  m.  above  the  svulace.  These  two  stones,  while  they  seem  to 
complete  the  circle  of  the  forecourt,  maj^  be  jambs. 

The  general  line  of  the  gallery  can  be  clearly  traced  running  straight 
along  the  long  axis  of  the  cairn  as  it  exists  at  present.  A division  into 
compartments  though  suggested  b}^  the  remains,  is  not  clear. 

What  appears  to  be  the  first  chamber  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  one 
set  slab  and  on  the  east  by  two,  partially'’  concealed.  Debris  and  the  super- 
imposition of  slabs  make  examination  difficult.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
chamber  was  built  of  orthostats  over  which  ran  corbels,  imbedded  for  most 
of  their  width  in  the  cairn  and  overlapping  but  slightly  into  the  chamber 
space. 

Several  slabs,  apparently  cover-stones,  lie  on  the  cairn-mass  to  the 
east  and  west.  The  largest  of  these  to  the  east  is  a fine  slab  3.20  m.  long, 

1.00  wide  and  .25  rn.  thick.  Its  west  end  overlaps  the  eastern  corbel.  It 
is  clear  that  this  slab  would  easily  span  the  space  between  the  orthostats 
so  that,  at  least  in  this  case,  the  function  of  the  corbels  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  reduction  of  the  space  to  be  roofed.  They  seem  rather  designed  as  a 
device  for  raising  the  height  of  the  roof  and  also  probabljr  to  give  stability 
to  the  side-walls  by  the  firm  pui'chase  they  obtain  in  the  cairn-mass.  The 
fact  that  tliey  slope  down  considerably  into  the  cairn  supports  this  sugges- 
tion. 

The  space  north  of  the  presumed  end  of  the  first  chamber  for  about 

3.00  m.  is  covered  by  earth  and  stones.  One  stone  on  the  west,  in  line  with 
the  side  of  the  first  chamber,  seems  to  be  a set  stone  forming  the  side  of 
the  second  chamber.  It  is  1.30  m.  long,  .50  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick.  As 
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appai'entl}^  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the  present  remains.  Tne  only 
evidence  we  could  find  which  might  support  the  idea  of  a circular  cairn,  was 
the  presence  of  the  jut  and  a thickening  of  the  base  of  the  road  fence  for 
some  20  m.  distance  to  the  west.  Taking  the  Ordnance  Survey  evidence 
into  account  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  cairn  was  ever  circular.  On  the 
whole,  a rectangular  cairn  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  likely  interpretation. 

The  internal  structure  consists  of  an  oval  or  approximately  circular 
forecourt  5.00  m.  (E-W)  b}"  5.75  m.  (N-S).  It  is  delimited  by  17  low  stones. 
The  two  largest  of  these  form  a well  matched  pair  (.72  m.  and  .92  m.  high 
respective!}')  flanking  the  entrance  (PI.  XXXIX,  b).  They  both  taper  to 
blunt  points.  The  width  of  the  entrance  between  them  narrows  due  to  the 
slant  of  the  inner  faces  of  the  stones  from  1.25  m.  at  the  outside  to  .80  m. 
at  the  inside.  The  rest  of  the  forecourt  stones  range  in  height  between 
.15  m.  and  .75  m.  Several  stones  lie  within  the  forecourt  area.  The  edge 
of  one  deeply  embedded  slab,  1.80  m.  long  by  .25  m.  thick,  protrudes  near 
the  centre.  This  may  be  large  enough  to  be  a displaced  cover.  The  other 
stones  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  special  significance. 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb  proper  is  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  fore- 
court. It  is  between  two  low  solidly  set  blocks  .45  m.  apart  and  rising 
scarce!}^  .20  m.  above  the  surface.  These  Uvo  stones,  while  they  seem  to 
complete  the  circle  of  the  forecourt,  may  be  jambs. 

The  general  line  of  the  gallery  can  be  clearly  traced  running  straight 
along  the  long  axis  of  the  cairn  as  it  exists  at  present.  A division  into 
compartments  though  suggested  b}^  the  remains,  is  not  clear. 

What  appears  to  be  the  first  chamber  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  one 
set  slab  and  on  the  east  by  two,  partially  concealed.  Debris  and  the  super- 
imposition of  slabs  make  examination  difficult.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
chamber  was  built  of  orthostats  over  which  ran  corbels,  imbedded  for  most 
of  their  width  in  the  cairn  and  overlapping  but  slightly  into  the  chamber 
space. 

Several  slabs,  apparently  cover-stones,  lie  on  the  cairn-mass  to  the 
east  and  west.  The  largest  of  these  to  the  east  is  a fine  slab  3.20  m.  long, 

1.00  wide  and  .25  m.  thick.  Its  west  end  overlaps  the  eastern  corbel.  It 
is  clear  that  this  slab  would  easily  span  the  space  between  the  orthostats 
so  that,  at  least  in  this  case,  the  function  of  the  corbels  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  reduction  of  the  space  to  be  roofed.  They  seem  I'ather  designed  as  a 
device  for  raising  the  height  of  the  roof  and  also  probably  to  give  stability 
to  the  side-walls  by  the  firm  purchase  they  obtain  in  the  cairn-mass.  The 
fact  that  they  slope  down  considerably  into  the  cairn  supports  this  sugges- 
tion. 

The  space  north  of  the  presumed  end  of  the  first  chamber  for  about 

3.00  m.  is  covered  by  earth  and  stones.  One  stone  on  the  west,  in  line  with 
the  side  of  the  first  chamber,  seems  to  be  a set  stone  forming  the  side  of 
the  second  chamber.  It  is  1.30  m.  long,  .50  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick.  As 
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it  leans  heavily  to  the  east,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  an  orthostat  or  a 
corbel  similar  to  those  described  in  the  first  chamber.  Across  the  north  end 
of  this  space  is  a slab  1.70  m.  long,  .85  m.  wide,  .80  m.  thick,  which,  though 
it  appears  at  present  to  rest  on  the  filling,  may  have  been  a cover-stone. 

North  of  this  space  a hollow  indicates  what  we  take  to  be  the  third 
chamber.  Its  north  end  is  formed  of  a very  fine  slab  set  on  edge  2.20  m. 
long,  .75  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick.  We  were  informed  locally  that  this 
slab  was  said  to  have  been  found  lying  flat,  concealing  a large  quantity  of 
sea-shells  aird  that  it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  It  appears,  however,  in  Wood-Martin’s  plan  in  its  present 
position.  Its  ajopearance  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  is  in  original  position 
and  that  local  tradition  in  this  case  may  not  be  entirelj’'  accurate.  This 
chamber  is  1.80  m.  wide.  The  two  slabs  that  seem  to  represent  the  east 
and  west  sides  are  not  orthostats  but  are  laid  flat. 

North  of  the  cross-slab  is  a hollow  1.20  m.  long  (N-S)  and  2.00  m.  wide. 
This  hollow  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  what  could  be  described  as  dry-stone 
walling  built  to  coi'bel  slightly  (see  PI.  XXXIX,  c).  No  good  sides  appear  on 
the  east  or  west.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  walling  is  in  reality  merely 
due  to  digging  into  the  cairn.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  large  cross- 
slab formed  the  end  of  the  line  of  chambers. 

Beyond  this  hollow,  to  the  north,  masses  of  stones,  many  firmlj^  set, 
protrude  fi'om  the  cairn.  One  group  of  some  seven  large  stones  protrude 
4.00  m.  north  of  the  great  cross-slab  roughly  in  line  with  the  gallery.  They 
]'ise  in  a contused  mass,  the  tallest  being  nearly  1.00  m.  Little  can  be 
deduced  from  them  without  excavation.  Another  few  large  well  set  stones 
to  the  north-west  may  be  connected  with  the  building  of  the  modern  wall. 
Thus,  though  the  presence  of  the  large  set  stones  leads  one  to  believe  that 
further  structure  exists  concealed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  monument,  its 
nature  is  obscure. 

Site  8— Townland  of  Doogort  W^est.  O.S.  Mayo  42;  15:  2;  57.5  cm.  from 
left;  46.8  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name: — “ Giant’s  Grave.” 

Plan — Eig.  4.  Plate.  XL. 

This  tomb,  like  Site  2,  may  be  said  to  lie  almost  exactly  at  the  junction 
of  the  arable  land  with  the  summer  pasturage.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
potatoes  Avere  being  harvested  in  a field  about  50  yards  to  the  south.  A 
small  stream  runs  dovm  the  hillside  to  a point  just  north  of  the  monument 
and  becomes  diverted  along  the  line  of  the  old  road.  Sites  1 and  4 are 
visible  from  the  tomb  and  also  the  position  of  Slievemore  Caher. 

Some  I'emains  of  a grass-grown  cairn,  rising  to  about  1.50  m.  above  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  exist  on  the  w'estern  side  of  the  tomb. 
No  cairn  remains  on  the  west.  If  the  general  curve  of  the  eastern  portion 
were  continued,  a roughly  circular  cairn  about  11.0  m.  in  diameter  would 
be  suggested.  HoAvever,  as  the  remains  are  meagre  and  the  interference  bv 
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fences  and  by  a track  which  runs  beside  the  southern  edge  of  the  monument 
may  be  considerable,  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  any  definite  conclusions  as 
to  cairn  shape. 

Two  main  fence  lines  join  at  the  tomb.  The  first  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  old  road  and  runs  east-west  across  the  northern  edge  of  the 
monument.  The  second  runs  north-south  through  the  main  west  side-slabs 
to  join  the  first.  The  remnants  of  a third  fence  can  be  traced  running  from 
the  Avest  to  join  the  second  fence  1.00  m.  south  of  the  main  side-slab. 

The  tomb  is  very  damaged.  Two  slabs  only  remain  certainly  in  situ. 
They  formed  the  Avest  side'  of  the  chamber.  The  northern  of  these  two  is  a 
fine  tall  slab,  2.30  m.  high,  1.30  m.  maximum  length  and  tapering  to  .25  m. 
at  the  top.  Its  average  thickness  is  .20  m.  It  leans  slightly  to  the  east.  It 
is  almost  certainly  a portal  stone.  The  second  slab  OAnrlaps  this  slightly  to 
the  Avest.  It  is  2.75  m.  in  maximum  length,  1.75  m.  in  maximum  height 
and  .12  m.  to  .50  m.  thick.  It  leans  rather  more  heaAulj?  eastwards  than  the 
tall  portal  stone  Avhich  it  almost  touches.  The  top  edge  is  thin  and  slopes 
fairlj?  regularly  from  north  to  south.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  trimmed. 
This  slab  would  form  the  west  side  of  the  chamber. 

Leaning  against  the  east  side  of  this  slab  is  a lieaA^y  stone,  1.90  m.  high 
by  1.00  m.  long  and  .50  m.  thick.  It  tapers  to  .35  m.  near  the  top.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  set.  Its  shape  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  a pair 
with  the  tall  stone  first  described.  It  would  seem,  however,  too  low  unless 
it  has  lost  part  of  its  base.  If  it  was  in  fact  a portal  it  would  seem  to  be 
considerably  out  of  position. 

2.50  m.  east  of  the  tall  portal  the  base  of  a set  slab  protrudes  .25  m. 
from  the  ground.  It  is  set  almost  verticallj^  leaning  slightly  to  the  east. 
It  is  1.00  m.  long  and  .15  m.  thick.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  base  of  the  last 
described  stone.  If  it  is  the  base  of  a portal  the  gap  of  2.50  m.  between  it 
and  the  surviving  portal  would  be  unusually  wide.  Just  east  of  this  is  a 
slab,  leaning  heavily  to  the  east,  1.35  m.  in  maximum  length.  1.15  m.  high 
and  .30  m.  thick.  Its  edges  are  peculiaily  rounded  as  if  intentionally.  It 
is  probabl}’-  the  stone  referred  to  by  O’Donovan  (1,  p.  342)  of  which  “ an 
impious  miller  commenced  to  make  a millstone.”  Its  function  in  the  tomb 
is  not  clear. 

On  the  south-east  part  of  the  cairn  lies  the  large  displaced  cover-stone. 
At  present  it  is  2.75  m.  in  both  maximum  length  and  breadth.  Its  north- 
Avest  edge  shoAvs  a clean  break  which  looks  comparatively  recent.  We  were 
informed  locally  that  the  slab  was  fractured  by  the  lighting  of  a bonfire  upon 
it  and  that  the  detached  portion  was  used  as  a lintel  in  a nearby  house.  The 
cap  is  thickest  at  its  north-east  corner  (.43  m.)  and  tapers  to  .20  m.  Its 
greatest  AA'eight  is  along  its  north-west  edge. 

BetAveen  the  cap-stone  and  the  main  side-slab  is  a low  set  stone  2.10  m. 
long,  .60  m.  high  and  .20  m.  thick,  running  askew  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
chamber  as  indicated  by  the  side-slabs.  It  leans  heaAuly  to  the  north-west. 
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Its  top  is  chipped  to  form  two  hollows  which  have  the  appearance  of  scoops 
(see  PI.  XL,  c).  The  larger  in  the  centre  of  the  top  edge  is  .80  ni.  wide 
and  .25  m.  deep.  The  other  is  at  the  top  western  corner  and  is  .40  m.  wide 
by  .12  m.  deep.  Though  the  chipping  seems  to  be  artificial  it  would  be 
unwise  to  claim  that  these  represent  some  form  of  port-hole  entry,  especially 
as  the  present  position  of  the  slab  makes  its  function  in  the  tomb  uncertain. 

Several  large  stones  occur  in  the  fences  and  some  may  belong  to  the 
tomb,  though  large  stones  are  commonplace  in  the  fences  throughout  the 
area. 

Piggott  and  Powell  (12,  p.  140)  describe  this  tomb  as  a “ rectangular 
gallery  with  no  distinguishing  features.”  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  its 
features  give  a reasonably  clear  indication  of  its  tope.  The  high  portal,  the 
great  side  slab  and  the  very  large  cap-stone  are  ail  characteristic  of  the 
Portal  Dolmen  Class.  The  cap-stone  in  this  class  is  usually  poised  v/itli  its 
heavier  end  placed  high  above  the  portal  stones.  The  present  position  of  the 
cap-stone  suggests  that  this  was  toe  case  here  also. 

Sita  4. — ^Townland  of  Bal  of  Dooldnelly.  O.S.  Mayo  42:  15;  2;  60.8  cm. 
from  left;  49.3  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name: — “ Pagan  Cemetery.” 

Plan — Fig.  5.  Plate  XLI,  a,  b. 

The  monument  lies  almost  exactly  on  the  100  ft.  contour  line  on  a low 
flat  ridge  extending  from  the  base  of  Slievemore.  Though  not  on  the  crovm 
of  the  ridge  the  site  commands  an  extensive  view,  which,  however,  is  some- 
what restricted  to  the  east  by  the  rising  ground  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.  The  general  slope  of  the  area  on  which  the  tomb  lies,  is  from  north 
to  south.  The  land  is  wet  and  peaty  and  about  150  yards  to  the  south  gives 

to  the  low  flat  bog-lands  around  Keel  Lough.  The  site  may,  therefore, 
be  described  as  standing  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  zone  above  described. 

The  monument  is  in  a ruined  condition  and  is  very  difficult  to  interpret. 
It  consists  of  a segmented  gallery  running  north  and  south  but  the  number 
of  chambers  cannot  be  stated.  No  clear  evidence  as  to  cairn-shape  is 
discernible. 

The  remains  may  be  described  in  three  parts  (a)  a rectangular  enclosure 
at  the  north-west,  (5)  the  gallery  and  (c)  two  rows  of  stones  running  to  the 
south-west. 

The  enclosure  (a)  forms  a rough  square,  4.50  m.  by  4.60  m.  Its  north 
side  appears  as  a cut-away  face  in  the  peat  which  extends  about  2.00  m. 
beyond  the  enclosure  to  the  east.  Several  stones,  some  of  which  are  set, 
appear  along  this  line,  the  lai'tost  being  just  over  1.00  m.  in  maximum 
dimension  and  lying  outside  the  square  to  the  east.  Some  small  imbedded 
stones  represent  the  west  side.  In  the  south  side  the  top  of  an  apparently 
deep-set  slab  1.10  m.  long  and  .15  m.  thick,  protrudes  scarcely  .10  m.  above 
the  surface.  A large  prostrate  slab,  partially  hidden,  apparently  about  1.20 
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m.  in  maximum  dimension,  ma}'  represent  the  continuation  of  the  line  of 
this  side.  The  east  side  of  the  enclosure  is  formed  of  three  good  set  slabs. 
The  most  northerly  is  1.20  m.  long,  .55  m.  high  and  .25  m.  thick;  the 
central  is  .80  m.  long,  .50  m.  high  and  .80  m.  thick  and  the  southern  .55  m. 
long,  .50  m,  high  and  .20m.  thick. 

Piggott  and  Powell  (12,  p.  140)  tentative!}"  suggest  that  this  enclosure 
may  be  some  form  of  chamber.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  most  unlikely 
and  that  the  structure  may  well  be  a small  house.  The  only  stones  that  are 
convincing  are  the  three  which  form  the  eastern  side.  These  are  roughly 
in  line  with  the  western  side  of  the  gallery  to  be  described  below  and  may 
represent  its  continuation.  Plowever,  though  these  stones  probably  belonged 
to  the  original  structure,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  they  are  in  original 
position.  The  gap  in  the  line  (.90  m.)  looks  suspiciously  like  a door. 

(5)  The  remains  of  what  can  certainly  be  taken  as  the  gallery  begin 
approximately  2.50  m.  south  of  the  enclosure.  The  presence  of  two 
chambers  is  clear.  Two  good  set-slabs  represent  the  west  side  of  the  more 
northern  chamber.  The  first  is  1.70  m.  long,  .55  m.  high  and  .80  m.  thick. 
It  leans  towards  the  west.  The  other  to  the  south  of  it,  is  a well  set  upright 
orthostat  .80  m.  long,  1.05  m.  high  and  .45  m.  thick.  The  east  side  of  the 
chamber  is  less  complete.  It  consists  of  two  set  slabs  and  a prostrate  slab 
to  the  north  of  them  which  may  be  a fallen  orthostat.  Proceeding  from  the 
north  to  south — the  prostrate  slab  is  1.30  m.  long,  .70  m.  broad  and  .88  m. 
thick;  the  next  is  .65  rn.  long,  1.05  m.  high  and  .40  m.  thick,  and  the  third 

l. 25  m.  long,  1.25  m.  high  and  .80  m.  thick.  This  last  leans  heavily  to  the 
west.  In  the  chamber  space  is  a prostrate  slab  1.25  m.  by  .85  m.  and  1.25 

m.  thick.  It  may  have  formed  jrart  of  the  roofing. 

The  division  between  the  chambers  is  of  interest.  It  consists  of  two 
heavy  jambs  with  a high  sill  running  across  them  to  the  south.  The  western 
jamb  is  .80  m.  long  (E-W),  1.15  m.  high  and  .55  m.  thick.  Its  western  end 
is  inset  in  the  chamber  sides.  It  is  the  most  prominent  stone  in  the  monu- 
ment. The  eastern  jamb  is  .90  m.  long,  1.05  m.  high  and  .35  m.  thick.  It 
leans  to  the  west.  The  sill  is  .85  m.  long,  1.00  m.  high  and  .35  m.  thick. 
The  gap  between  the  jambs  at  the  top  of  the  sill  is  at  present  scarcely  .15  m. 
Owing  to  the  inward  lean  of  the  eastern  jamb,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  size  of  the  original  oi:)ening  between  the  jambs  and  between 
the  roof  and  the  sill.  However,  a gap  of  about  .50  m.  by  .50  m.  seems 
probable. 

The  dimensions  of  the  southern  chamber  are  2.00  m.  (N-S)  and  appar- 
ently about  1.65  m.  (E-W).  The  east  side  is  missing.  The  walling  of  the 
west  side  consists  of  four  slabs  set  to  form  a double  walling.  The  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  pair  is  approximately  .30  m.  The  top  of  the 
filling  of  this  space  is  grass-grown  and  its  nature  cannot  be  observed.  The 
slabs  rise  about  .80  m.  above  the  present  level  of  the  chamber  floor,  the 
outer  pair  being  slightly  higher  than  the  inner.  The  south  eird  of  the 
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chamber  is  formed  of  one  fine  stone  1.75  m.  long  by  65  m.  high  and  .50  in. 
thick.  It  compares  well  with  the  end-stones  in  Site  1 and  the  presumed 
end-stone  of  Site  2.  Beside  it,  io  the  east,  is  a large  block,  1.65  m.  long  by 
.50  m.  high  and  .55  m.  thick.  It  does  not  seem  well  set  and  may  be 
displaced. 

(c)  Bunning  south-west  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  gallery  is  a 
row  of  stones,  some  of  M^hich  are  quite  large  and  well  set,  rising  .50  in.  to 
1.00  m.  above  the  ground.  The  row  is  double  at  parts.  We  are  at  a loss 
to  explain  its  function.  About  3.00  m.  beyond  the  end  of  this  row,  to  the 
south-west,  is  a solitary  set-slab,  1.35  m.  long,  .75  m.  high  and  .25  m.  to 
.50  m.  thick.  It  is  questionable  if  it  forms  part  of  the  monument. 

Almost  parallel  with  the  row  above  described  is  a second  row  of  stones, 
which  also  shows  some  evidence  of  doubling.  Most  of  the  stones  are  less 
than  .50  m.  high.  One  very  large  slab  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  row  is  a 
well  set  stone,  1.60  m.  long,  1.10  m.  high,  and  .25  m.  thick. 

Piggott  and  Powell,  apart  from  their  tentative  suggestion  of  some  form 
of  chamber  at  the  north-west  discussed  above,  consider  that  the  remainder 
of  the  stones  suggest  no  recognisable  megalithic  structure.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  tomb  must  remain  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  at  least  some  features  of  the  chambers  are  clear.  The  nature  of  the 
division  between  the  chambers  is  surely  closely  analogous  to  the  common 
form  of  segmentation  sometimes  known  as  gapped  partition',  which  is  a 
distinctive  feature  in  the  Horned-Cairn  Class.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
evidence  for  a forecourt,  the  tomb  may  be  taken  as  belonging  to  that  context. 

Site  (i) — Townland  of  Keel  East.  O.S.  Mayo  42:  11:  5;  54.4  cm.  from  left; 

44.0  cm.  from  top.  Map  Name: — “ Cromlech  Tumulus.” 

Plate  XLI,  c. 

Situated  120  yards  west  of  Site  1.  This  site  was  not  replanned  by  us 
as  we  found  it  impossible  to  accept  it  as  a genuine  megalithic  tomb.  The 
sketch  plan  published  by  Pigott  and  Powell  (12,  fig.  2 A)  will  suffice  for 
discussion.  The  remains  appear  as  a mound  of  earth  and  stones,  approxi- 
mately 14.0  m.  (E-W)  and  8.0  m.  (N-S),  with  fairly  large  slabs  lying  loose 
or  placed  on  edge  on  it.  Apparently  overlying  the  western  portion  is  a round 
mound  approximately  5.0  m.  in  diameter  and  1.5  m.  high,  hollowed  in  the 
centre.  Set  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  monument  is  a rectangular 
structure  of  dry-stone  work  running  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  mound. 
North  and  south  of  this,  stones  placed  on  edge,  seem  to  be  the  remains  of 
other  compartments.  Placed  centrally  in  the  monument  are  two  set  upright 
stones  like  jambs  about  .70  m.  high  and  .65  m.  apart.  Between  them, 
almost  flush  with  the  sod,  is  a low  slab  (not  included  in  the  plan)  which  may 
be  a threshold.  This  arrangement  looks  like  a portal  but  the  entrance 
through  it,  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  mound,  does  not  appear  to 
lead  to  any  chamber.  A few  set  stones  are  nearby.  Apart  from  these 
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stones,  the  vast  majority  of  the  stones  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  structure 
are  quite  loose  though  many  of  them  are  placed  on  edge. 

The  site  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  altered  since  1838. 
O’Donovan,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  (.1)  treats  it  as  a “ Cemetery 

“ much  disfigured  by  the  natives  who  have  converted  the  square 

graves  into  fialtauns^^  or  lamb  houses.  At  the  west  side  of  this  group  of 
graves  is  a small  tumuluS'  hollov/ed  at  the  top  and  containing  a few  small 
loose  stones  in  the  hollow.”  Wood-Martin’s  account  and  those  directly 
derived  from  it,  do  not  seem  to  include  this  site.  Westropp  (9)  refers  to  it  as 
a curious  monument  called  a ‘cromlech-tumulus’  or  chambered  mound,  but 
reallj'  a multiple  clochdn  or  hut.”  O’Kelly  (11)  refers  to  the  previous  presence 
of  cup-marked  stones  (probably  meaning  Borlase  Site  G)  and  takes  the  struc- 
ture to  the  east  to  be  a modern  sheep-fold.  Piggott  and  Powell  (12)  treat  the 
monument  as  a tomb  containing  a gallery  with  some  indications  of  corbelling. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  accept  this.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
rectangular  structures  is,  in  fact,  a lamb-shelter.  The  slight  overlapping  of 
the  loose  stones  at  the  inner  end  is  partly  due  to  misplacement  though  a 
degree  of  overlapping  may  have  been  present  in  the  original  walling  of  the 
shelter.  To  refer  to  it  as  corbelling  in  a megalithic  context  is  completely 
misleading. 

The  position,  therefore,  as  regards  the  whole  monument  is  that  while 
it  is  impossible  without  excavation,  categorically  to  deny  that  sites  such  as 
this  may  be  the  remnants  of  megalithic  monuments,  the  evidence  is  totally 
inadequate  to  admit  of  its  inclusion  in  any  list  of  tombs.  The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  one  or  more  houses  with  lamb-shelters 
built  into  the  eastern  end.  The  small  circular  mound  may  be  the  result  of 
disturbance  or  may  be  the  collapse  of  a circular  hut.  The  pair  of  ” jamb- 
stones  ” may  represent  a door  though  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  reconstruct 
a house  to  which  it  would  give  access. 

Site  (ii). — Townland  of  Bal  of  Dookinelly.  O.S.  Mayo  42;  15:  3;  61.1  cm. 
from  left;  49.4  cm.  from  top.  Not  marked  on  Ordnance  Maps. 

Situated  35  yards  east-south-east  of  Site  4.  The  site  was  not  replanned 
as  we  were  unable  to  accept  it  as  a megalithic  tomb.  The  only  certainly 
first  hand  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Wood-Martin  (5,  p.  371),  though 
Westropp,  as  we  have  noted,  may  have  visited  it. 

Wood-Martin’s  plan  and  description^^  show  a circle  8 feet  in  diameter 
from  which  two  parallel  rows  of  stones  about  10  feet  apart,  extend  in  a 
slightly  south-westerly  direction  for  52  feet.  Next  came  an  ‘‘  oblong 
enclosure  ” which  seems  from  the  plan  to  have  been  open  at  the  west  and 


The  word  fialfdn  is  still  known  locally  with  the  meaning  of  “lamh-shelter.” 

The  measurements  are  taken  from  Wood-Martin’s  description.  They  do  not  agree 
with  his  plan. 
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whose  eastern  side  was  an  extension  of  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  lines 
of  stones  referred  to  above.  South  of  this  was  an  enclosure  “ of  quad- 
rangular form,”  26  feet  6 inches  by  25  feet  6 inches.  Continuing  to  the 
south  and  curving  towards  the  south-west  ran  another  line  of  stones.  AVood- 
IMartin  v'as  informed  locally  that  a similar  line  ran  apparently  parallel  to 
this  and  that  a circle,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  northern  end,  existed  at 
the  southern  extremity. 

It  is  possible  from  the  extant  remains  to  follow  AVood-Martin’s  account. 
The  remains  extend  for  about  60  m.  on  a gentle  slope  from  north  to  south. 
Several  stones  of  the  northern  “circle”  remain.  Three  of  these,  each  less 
than  1.00  m.  in  greatest  dimension  are  set  on  edge.  A depression  in  the  bog 
seems  to  indicate  the  general  outline  of  the  enclosure.  AA^’liile  the  row  of 
stones  at  the  north  does  not  give  a good  straight  line,  one  could  reconstruct 
this  part  of  the  monument  as  a rough  rectangle  4.30  m.  (N-S),  by  5.00  m. 
(E-AA^)  approx.  It  may  be  the  remains  of  a hut. 

Traces  of  the  double  row  and  the  “ oblong  enclosure”  extending  to  the 
south  are  very  slight.  Five  or  six  smallish  stones  protruding  from  the 
ground  may  represent  the  last  remains.  Other  low  stones  may  well  be 
hidden  in  the  heather.  The  “ quadrangular  enclosure  ” is  fairly  clearly 
defined.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  4.00  m.  (E-AV)  b}^  7.00  m.  (N-S). 
The  north  edge  is  defined  by  a straight  row  of  four  set  stones,  all  less  than 
1.00  m.  in  greatest  dimension.  Parallel  to  these,  on  the  north,  is  a large 
set  stone  1.25  m.  long  by  .50  m.  high,  wdiich  seems  to  indicate  a doubling  of 
the  wall.  The  south  edge  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  of  three  stones  more  or 
less  in  line.  The  most  eastern  of  these  is  a good  set-slab  1.45  m.  long  by 
.75  m.  high.  The  other  two  are  .50  m.  and  .75  m.  in  greatest  dimensions 

respectively.  A band  in  the  vegetation  indicates  the  west  side  and  the  east 

is  probably  traceable  through  a low  hump  in  the  ground  and  one  stone.  This 
structure  is  very  probably  a hut. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  this  rectangular  structure  a row  of  some 
twenty  low  stones,  rising  .25  m.  to  .50  m.  above  the  ground,  extends  along 

and  between  wide  cultivation  beds  for  some  32  m.  One  very  large  block 

2.80  m.  in  maximum  dimension  lies  at  the  northern  end.  This  may  be 
natural.  Near  it,  to  the  south,  lies  another  large  slab.  Otherwise  the 
stones  in  the  row  seem  to  be  small.  The  northern  portion  of  this  row  shows 
a slight  banking  of  earth  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  remains  of  a field  fence. 
It  is  probable  that  this  row  is  merely  the  remains  of  air  old  field  fence. 
Denuded  fences  leaving  similar  remains  are  common  in  the  area.  Examples 
ma}'  be  seen  in  the  fields  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  site. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  portions  of  this  monument  as  it  stands  at 
present,  can  be  explained  as  a complex  of  remains  of  houses  and  field-fences. 
The  size  of  the  set  stones,  the  doubling  of  the  slabs  and  the  curves  in  the 
lines  can  all  be  paralleled  in  fences  and  house  sites  in  the  area.  The  circle 
and  the  second  row  of  stones  of  which  AA^ood-Martin  was  locally  informed 
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may  be  another  example  of  his  tendancy  to  regularise  the  structures  with 
which  he  dealt.  However,  caution  is  advisable  in  completely  rejecting  a 
site  of  this  nature,  especially  as  the  peat  would  tend  to  obscure  the  features. 
Sites  like  Beaghmore,^®  Co.  Tyrone,  make  one  reluctant  to  interpret  monu- 
ments such  as  this  and  though  little  in  its  structure  suggests  a megalithic 
tomb,  surface  indications  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  press  too  strongly 
an  alternative  suggestion. 


Discussion. 

Of  the  six  sites  examined  by  us  in  Achill  four  onl}'  can  be  accepted  as 
genuine  megalithic  tombs.  This  figure,  while  based  on  a fairiy  intensive 
search,  cannot  claim  finality.  Some  six  sites  mentioned  by  Wood-]\Iartin 
were  not  located  by  us,  and  though,  as  previously  pointed  out,  many  of  them 
are  not  convincing,  some  may  have  been  genuine.  It  is  always  possible 
that  unrecorded  examples  exist. 

The  location  of  the  tombs  surveyed  is  of  interest.  They  lie  on  a zone 
which  is  characterised  bj^  the  superiority  of  its  summer  pasturage  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  district.  It  appears  that  this  zone, 
in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  land,  is  capable  of  supporting  cattle  through- 
out the  year.  This  factor  seems  of  fundamental  importance  in  governing 
megalithic  distributions  at  least  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  tombs. 
The  distribution  of  the  wedge-shaped  galleries  in  north-western  Clare^^ 
provides  an  outstanding  instance.  These  tombs  occur  almost  exclusively 
on  the  winterage  lands.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  determining  factor 
is  the  availability  of  all  the  year  round  grazing.  Other  factors  of  import- 
ance are  good  drainage  and  the  presence  of  a water  supply  of  a good  quality. 
We  have  noted  the  good  drainage  and  the  excellent  quality  of  the  water  on 
Slievemore.  Freedom  fi'om  heavy  dense  forest  growth,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  largely  influenced  the  choice  of  land  by  megalithic  settlers. 
North-west  Clare  again  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration.  In  Achill  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  tree  line  on  the  windswept  coastal  area  would  extend 
to  any  considerable  height.^®  The  extensive  bog  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
island  which  contain  numerous  tree-stumps  lie  mostly  below  the  100  ft. 
level. 

Elevation  of  itself  cannot  in  the  case  of  the  gallery  grave  series,  be 
considered  a determining  factor.  It  does,  however,  influence  distribution 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  growth.  However,  where  soil  conditions  permit,  many 
examples  of  gallery  graves  of  all  classes  can  be  found  well  below  the  100  ft. 
contour.  In  Achill  the  tombs  range  from  the  100  ft.  to  the  500  ft.  line. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  in  comparing  the  location  of  the  Achill 


Tilt  Illustrated  London  Nexus.  Feb.  5th,  1949,  p.  178. 

I*  A study  of  the  Clare  series  is  at  present  in  progress  under  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Changes  in  climate  cannot  be  ignored  in  this  connection. 
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sites  with  the  distribution  in  Clare,  two  distinct  types  of  tomb  are  involved. 
Different  laws  may  well  apply  to  different  classes.  It  is  becoming  clear, 
for  instance,  that  at  least  in  the  Leinster  region,  the  Portal  Dolmen  Class^® 
tend  to  occupy  richer  and  deeper  land  than  that  on  which  the  Munster 
wedge-shaped  galleries  occur. 

Sufficient  data  has  not  yet  been  marshalled  to  determine  the  specihc 
type  of  land  favoured  by  the  horned  cairn  builders. It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  extend  conclusions  from  a few  tombs  in  a limited  area  but  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  situation  in  Achill  agrees  closely  with  the  findings 
in  Clare.  The  indications  are  that  when  a detailed  study  of  horned  cairn 
distribution  is  undertaken,  factors  closely  analoguous  to  those  noted  in  Clare 
will  be  found  to  apply. 

The  siting  of  the  tombs  as  is  general  throughout  the  Irish  gallery  grave 
series  does  not  conform  to  any  special  law  of  selection  of  natural  features 
such  as  hilltops.  Proof  that  the  siting  of  the  tombs  is  dependant  on  the 
settlement  pattern  is  clearly  impossible  from  the  few  examples  under  review. 
However,  without  entering  into  a lengthy  discussion,  it  can  be  taken  as 
practically  certain  that  the  wedge-shaped  galleries  in  Clare  and  probably 
throughout  Munster,  do  in  fact  represent  such  a pattern.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  same  is  not  true  of  other  classes  of  Irish  gallery  graves. 
Certainly  in  Achill  the  presence  of  the  tombs  is  most  easily  explained  as 
being  closely  related  to  the  lands  and  habitations  of  their  builders.  In 
other  words,  one  would  expect  the  habitations  within  the  zone  described 
above.  Unfortunately,  the  maze  of  later  occupation  make  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  anj^  remains  that  may  exist  of  the  habitation  sites  of  the 
megalithic  builders,  especially  as  we  are  almost  totally  ignorant  as  to  the 
nature  of  megalithic  dwellings. 

It  is  clear  that  Sites  1 and  2 as  already  hinted  at  by  Mahr^®  and  pointed 
out  by  Piggott  and  Powell  (12  p.  145),  belong  to  a variety  of  the  horned 
cairn  family  where  the  forecourt  is  approximately  circular  or  ovaP®  rather 
than  approximately  semi-circular  as  in  the  so  called  “classic”  type.  Site 
4 cannot  be  so  definitely  classified  though  the  feature  of  the  segmentation 
allow,s  one  to  place  it  also  within  the  horned  cairn  family,  with  a reasonable 
degree  of  assurance.  Site  3 is  a portal  dolmen.  We  must  emphasise  that 
Piggott’s  and  Powell’s  assumption  of  a second  forecourt  in  Site  2 was  due 
to  their  erroneous  identification  of  this  site  with  Wood-Martin’s  third  site 
(Borlase  C).  Though  the  cairn  in  Site  2 could  conceivably  conceal  a second 
forecourt  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  existence.  If,  as  seems  very  pi-obable, 


^6  To  press  the  point  that  the  portal  dolmen  (Site  3)  lies  on  somewhat  better  land  than 
the  other  three  sites  is  of  course  not  justified  on  the  evidence  of  a single  tomb. 

For  general  considerations  see  UJ A,  VI  (1943)  p.  15. 

18  PPS,  III  (1937)  p.  348. 

18  This  is  the  type  to  which  the  term  “Lobster-claw”  was  given  by  Mahr.  However, 
as  this  term  seems  to  be  used  to  cover  a wide  assortment  of  varieties  it  is  better  avoided. 
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Boi'lase  Site  C is  to  be  identified  with  our  Site  1,  the  existence  of  a second 
forecourt  here,  in  spite  of  Wood-Martin’s  plan,  is  very  doubtful.  The 
jn'esence  of  tombs  with  double  forecourts  in  Achill  is  therefore  non-proven. 

Sites  1 and  2 are  very  closely  similar.  The  forecourt  in  both  is  roughly 
circular  with  a tendancy  towards  lengthening  along  the  axis  of  the  entrances. 
The  forecourt  stones  do  not  appear  to  be  graded  in  height.  In  both  sites 
the  entrance  to  the  forecourt  is  emphasised.  In  Site  1 two  inturned  slabs 
form  a short  passage;  in  Site  2 a well  matched  pair  of  stones  rather  higher 
than  the  other  forecourt  stones  flank  the  entrance.  The  entrance  from  the 
forecourt  to  the  chamber  is  again  similar.  A pair  of  low  stones  which 
seem  to  fulfil  the  function  of  jambs,  narrow  the  entrance  and  seem  also  to 
continue-  the  line  of  the  perimeter  of  the  forecourt.  The  long  axis  of  the 
gallery  in  relation  to  that  through  the  forecourt  is  different  in  Site  1 and 
Site  2.  In  Site  2 the  long  axis  of  the  gallery  continues  the  axis  through 
the  forecourt  and  chamber  entrances.  In  Site  1 these  axes  form  a notice- 
able angle.  Both  tombs  seem  to  have  three  chambers.  Discussion  of  the 
method  of  segmentation  is  more  difficult.  Apart  from  the  entry  to  the  tomb 
no  jambs  nor  sills  are  in  evidence  in  Site  2 but  could  easily  be  concealed  in 
the  debris.  In  Site  1 a low  pair  of  jambs  divides  the  first  and  second 
chambers.  Again,  though  no  sill  appears  its  absence  cannot  be  proved  on 
account  of  debris.  No  evidence  as  to  the  method  of  segmentation  between 
the  second  and  end  chamber  in  Site  1 is  apparent.  Site  4 is,  perhaps, 
relevant.  It  shows  a fine  pair  of  jambs  much  more  prominent  than  those 
of  Site  1 and  what  may  be  described  as  a very  high  sill  running,  not  between 
tlie  jambs,  but  across  them  on  the  south. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  nature  of  the  side  walling 
of  the  chambers.  Part  of  the  walling  in  Site  1 (end-chamber)  possibly  some 
in  Site  2 and  very  probably  in  Site  4,  is  orthostatic — being  double  in  places 
in  Site  4.  Other  parts  of  the  walling,  certainly  in  Site  1 and  probably  in 
Site  2,  were  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  superimposed  in  corbel  fashion.  These 
were  laid  to  run  deeply  into  the  cairn  and  are  well  illustrated  in  Site  1 
(See  cross-section  Fig.  2).  A third  form  of  walling  seems  exemplified  in 
Site  2 consisting  of  large  corbels  laid  on  top  of  orthostats.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  featui-e  in  the  description  of  Site  2 and  noted  that  its 
function  was  not  necessarily  to  narrow  the  width  of  the  space  to  be  spanned 
but  rather  to  raise  the  height  of  the  roof  and  to  give  stability  to  the  side- 
walls  by  the  firm  purchase  the  long  sloping  corbels  would  obtain  in  the 
cairn. 

The  end  of  the  gallery  in  Site  1 is  formed  of  a single  massive  slab.  If 
our  interpretation  of  Site  2 is  correct  a single  end-slab  is  present  here  also. 
The  stone®®  at  the  south  end  of  the  gallery  in  Site  4 seems  analogous. 

The  roofing  where  evidence  is  forthcoming  seems  to  have  been  of  large 


20  One  hesitates  on  the  evidence  of  this  stone  alone  to  suggest  that  if  concealed  remains 
of  a forecourt  exist,  they  should  be  looked  for  at  the  north. 
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slabs  which  at  least  at  some  places  spanned  over  the  whole  width  of  the 
chamber  well  over  the  corbelling  where  such  existed. 

Unfortunately,  a feature  of  paramount  importance,  the  cairn  shape  can 
scarcelj^  be  discussed  on  the  evidence.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
present  rectangularity  of  the  cairn  in  Site  2 is  not  wholty  due  to  modern 
disturbance  and  that  the  original  cairn  may  well  have  been  straight  sided. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  attempt  to  place  these  two  sites  in  their  context 
within  the  horned  cairn  family.  The  assumption  of  a double  forecourt  in 
Site  2 by  Piggot  and  Powell  (12,  p.  189)  make  it  difficult  to  discuss  the 
analogies  quoted  by  them  in  connection  with  this  site.  These  analogies 
are  relevant  rather  to  tombs  with  two  normally  semi-circular  forecourts 
such  as  Aghanaglack.^^  None  of  them  have  demonstrably  circular  fore- 
courts. Even  Moytirra  East,^^  compared  by  Wood-Martin  and  by  Piggott 
and  Powell  with  Achill  sites,  cannot  be  treated  as  certainly  possessing 
circular  forecourts.  Wood-klartin’s  plan  does  indeed  shorv  two  circles  but 
the  recent  plan  by  Pigott  and  Powell  shows  little  more  than  a semi-circle  at 
the  north  and  very  scant  remains  at  the  south.  Destruction  since  AVood- 
Martin’s  time  may,  of  course,  account  for  this,  but  experience  of  Wood- 
Martin’s  treatment  of  circular  arrangements,  especially  in  Site  2,  makes 
one  cautious  in  acceptmg  his  evidence  as  regards  forecourts.  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  closest  analogies  to  Sites  1 and  2 in  Achill  is  provided  bj^ 
Creevykeel.^’’  The  forecourt,  in  Creevykeel,  while  more  exaggerated,  shows 
a similar  full  oval  to  those  in  the  Achill  sites.  The  entrance  passage  to 
the  forecourt  is  very  comparable  to  the  inturned  stones  in  Site  1.  The 
arrangement  at  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  seems  almost  identical  with 
those  in  Sites  1 and  2.  The  heavy  corbelling  above  the  orthostats  compares 
closely  with  that  which  apparently  exists  in  Site  2.  One  hesitates  to 
press  the  absence  of  sills  in  Creevykeel  in  view  of  the  \incertainty  of  the 
evidence  in  Achill  Sites  1 and  2 on  account  of  the  debris  and  especiall}'  in 
view  of  the  massive  sill  in  Site  4.  The  important  feature  of  the  dissimilarity 
in  size  of  the  stones  in  the  inner  and  outer  halves  of  the  forecourt  noted  in 
Creevykeel  does  not  seem  to  be  repeated  in  Achill.  The  presence  of  the 
secondary  chambers  in  Creevykeel  cannot  be  paralleled  in  Achill  though 
the  large  stones  protruding  from  the  cairn  north  of  the  chamber  in  Site  2, 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  some  further  structure. 

Despite  these  differences  the  similarities  are  so  close  as  to  allow'  us  to 
place  Achill  Sites  1 and  2 with  Creevykeel  as  a sub-class  in  the  horned 
cairn  family.  With  them  can  be  placed  Malinmore,^^  “ Cloughanmore,  ” 
Co.  Donegal.  Despite  its  double  rov^  of  chambers  the  shape  of  the  fore- 
court and  especially  the  forecourt  entrance  which  seems  identical  with  Site 

2^  JRSAI,  LXIX  (1939)  p.  21. 

22  JL’SAI,  XVI  (1883-4)  p.  458. 

23  JRSAI,  LXIX  (1939)  p.  53ff. 

21  UJA,  VI  (1943)  p.  13  and  PPS,  III  (1937)  p.  348. 
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1 Acliill,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  relationship. 

Another  type  which  cannot  be  far  removed  is  the  Deerpark^^ 
type  which  again  has  a full.y  enclosed  forecourt  but  access  is  from  the  side 
and  the  chambers  open  on  each  end.  Ballyglass^®  is,  to  judge  from  Caesar 
Otway’s  plan,  closely  comparable. 

The  real  problem  arises  in  attempting  to  place  what  we  may  call  the 
Creevykeel  and  Deerpark  types  in  their  proper  position  in  the  horned  cairn 
class.  Davies  and  Evans  have  maintained  a morphological  sequence 
beginning  with  tombs  with  rather  more  than  semi-circular  forecourts  {e.g., 
Browndod"’’),  devolving  on  one  side  to  tombs  with  less  than  semi-circular 
{e.g.,  Ballyalton^®)  and  proceeding  with  gradual  loss  of  the  forecourt  to 
portal  dolmens,  while  on  the  other  side  developing  to  full  oval  or  circular 
forecourts  as  in  Creev3dceel  and  Deerpark. 

The  proof  of  this  sequence  must  depend  on  the  evidence  of  the  grave 
goods  and  of  distribution.  Both  these  subjects  require  much  more  detailed 
treatment  before  anj''  degree  of  finality  can  be  attained.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  serious  difficulties  arise.  As  regards  distribution  so 
little  is  known  of  western  Ulster  and  north  Connaught  that  statistical 
treatment  is  impossible.  It  is  evident,  as  Mahr^®  pointed  out,  that  tombs 
with  full  oval  or  circular  forecourts  tend  to  lie  to  the  west.  In  the  eastern 
side  of  the  horned  cairn  province  much  data  as  to  type  has  been  collected 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a typological  distribution  for  this  area  will  shortly 
be  made  available. 

As  regards  the  grave  goods  the  excellent  work  headed  by  Davies  and 
Evans®®  has  made  it  clear  that  pottery  of  the  Windmill  Hill  type  and  leaf- 
shaped arrowheads  are  characteristic  of  the  horned  cairn  class,  whereas 
beaker,  sometimes  replaced  b}'-  food-vessel,  and  barbed  and  tanged  arrow- 
beads  characterise  the  northern  wedge  shaped  galleries.  Attempts  to  show 
distinctions  within  the  classes  are  less  convincing.  A tendancy  is  notice- 
able to  fit  the  grave  goods  to  preconceived  notions  of  morphology  rather 
than  to  grant  them  the  independent  examination  initially  required.®^  In 

25  Jh-SAl,  XVIII  (1887-88)  p.  126ff.  and  Antiquiti/,  V (1931)  p.  98. 

26  Borlase  Vol.  1,  p.  112-3. 

2T  JINHPS,  (1934-35),  p.  70. 

28  JJNHPS,  (1933-34),  p.  79. 

29  PPS,  III  (1937),  p.  348. 

30  iSummai'y  in  UJA,  VI  (1943)  pp.  1-23. 

82  We  may  cite  as  e.\amples  the  stress  laid  on  the  late  date  for  Aghanaglack  and 
Creevykeel.  On  the  other  hand  the  excavators  of  Kilhoyle  [BNHPS,  (1937-38),  p.  34) 
are  reluctant  to  accept  a barbed  and  tanged  arrowhead  as  primary  on  account  of  its  late 
date  in  a tomb  where  the  bulk  of  the  pottery  is  food-vessel.  Incidentally,  the  doubts 
ca,st  by  Piggott  and  Powell  (12,  p.  146)  on  the  primary  nature  of  the  looped-spearheacl 
mould  from  Moylisha  [JL'SAI,  LXXVI  (1946)  p.  119)  seem  unnecessai-y  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  though  the  finds  from  wedge-shaped  galleries  are  predominantly  beaker 
food-vessel  (Kilhoyle)  and  a palstave  mould  (Loughash,  UJA,  II  (1939,  p.  254)  are 
attested.  On  the  other  hand  the  spearhead  mould  need  not  be  as  late  as  suggested  by 
O’ Hickey. 
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some  reports  needless  complications  are  introduced  by  over  stressing  honied 
cairn  influences  in  tombs  of  other  classes  so  obscuring  the  true  typology, 
e.g.,  Clogherny.®^  However,  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  little  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  grave  goods  with  material  from  other  Irish  sites.  The 
Lough  Our  area  is  particularly  important  in  this  connection.  Piggott'’®  has 
recently,  in  reference  to  Lough  Gur,  stated  that  “ the  pottery  in  the  Irish 
site  does  not  relate  to  any  types  known  from  the  chambered  tombs.”  In 
view  of  the  material  already  published  from  the  Lough  Gur  area°^  this 
statement  is  hard  to  understand.  While  it  is  dangerous  to  judge  without 
actual  examination  of  the  grave  goods,  close  parallels  between  the  Lough 
Gur  sites  and  the  tombs  of  the  horned  cairn  and  gallery  graves  are  surely 
apparent.  When  further  material  from  other  sites  in  Lough  Gur^®  at 
present  in  the  course  of  preparation,  is  published  in  detail,  it  appears  that 
a very  close  co-relation  with  the  grave  goods  will  be  possible.  Lough  Gur 
is,  of  course,  well  outside  the  horned  cairn  orbit  but  while  one  can  hope  to 
find  a degree  of  uniformity  in  grave  goods  from  a given  type  of  tomb,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  type  of  pottery  etc.  will  be  -confined  exclusively 
to  the  area  of  the  distribution  of  the  graves. 

The  Lough  Gur  finds  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a type  of  coarse 
flat  bottomed  ware®®  can  occur  as  early  as  neolithic  times.  To  judge 
E'om  illustrations  a similar  ware  seems  to  be  represented  in  both  horned 
cairn  and  gallery  graves.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  many  difficulties 
arising  from  the  interpretation  of  this  ware  as  necessarily  late  will 
disappear. It  seems,  therefore,  that  a review  of  the  grave  goods  in  the 
light  of  the  sequence  in  Lough  Gur  may  well  alter  current  notions  as  to  the 
relative  dating  of  the  tombs. 

Only  one  example  of  the  type  of  cairn  in  Achill  has  been  excavated — 
Creevykeel.  Mahr  declared,  while  admitting  the  early  date  of  the  grave 
goods  from  this  site,  that  ‘‘  the  elaborate  lobster-claw  type  must  be  later, 
as  a type,  than  the  true  horned  cairn  type.”®®  Henken®®  agrees  and  subse- 
quent writers  have  assumed  a late  date  for  the  tomb. 


32  UJA,  II  (1939),  p.  36. 

33  British  Prehistory  (1949),  p.  90. 

34  PRIA,  XLVIII  (1942),  p.  255;  PPS,  XII  (1946),  p.  147ff;  JR8AI,  LXXVII  (1947), 
p.  39;  JCHAS,  LII  (1947),  p.  1;  JCHAS,  LIII  (1948),  p.  19;  JRSAI,  LXXIX  (1949), 

p.  126. 

36  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  excavator  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
much  of  this  material. 

36  PPS,  XII  (1946),  p.  149;  PRIA,  XLVIII  (1942),  p.  268.  See  also  Childe  : Pre- 
historic Communities  (1949),  p.  45. 

3"^  We  may  instance  the  anamoly  created  by  the  flat  bottomed  ware  from  Goward. 
BNHPS  (1932-33),  p.  104. 

38  loc.  cit. 

39  JRSAI,  LXIX  (1939),  p.  95. 
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In  view  of  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  pottery  sequence  in  the  graves 
noted  above  discussion  is  difficult  but  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  Henken  and  Mahr  are  correct  in  allowing  an  early  date  for  the  neolithic 
pottery  at  CreevykeeP°  The  late  date  for  the  tomb  rests  then  on  typo- 
logical grounds.  Typology  unaided  is  notoriously  double-edged  especially 
where  convincing  prototypes  are  not  forthcoming.  In  fact,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  there  seems  as  much  in  favour  of  reversing  the 
commonly  accepted  morphology  of  the  forecourt  from  semi-circular  or  more 
than  semi-circular  to  full  circular  or  oval.  The  sequence  would  then  read : 
circular  or  oval  forecourt,  e.g.,  Achill,  Creevykeel — more  than  semi-circular 
and  semi-circular,  e.g.,  Browndod — less  than  semi-circular,  e.g.,  Bally- 
alton.  This  sequence  is  at  least  superficially  tempting  in  that  it  invisages  a 
continuous  reduction  rather  than  a divergence.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
it  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  not  very  acceptable  concept  of  a “ latent 
feature  (12,  p.  145)  to  explain  the  banks  closing  the  forecourts^^  reported 
from  Browndod  and  Ballyalton.  This  would  now  be  a vestigial  feature. 
The  sequence  apparently  allows  for  a devolution  from  west  to  east.  Sites 
with  flattened  facades* *^  occur  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  province.  The 
argument  that  the  tombs  will  necessarily  congregate  most  densely  near  the 
port  of  entry  is  not  valid.  In  fact,  for  instance,  the  entry  for  the  southern 
group  of  wedge-shaped  galleries  is  very  probably  on  the  Cork  coast  while  their 
densest  concentration  is  in  north-west  Clare.  We  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  likelihood  of  further  discoveries  in  the  north  Connaught  area.  Land- 
ings by  groups  using  the  Atlantic  route  are  quite  likely  on  our  western  coasts. 
A very  plausable  route  across  the  country,  determined  by  geographical  con- 
siderations could  be  suggested.  We  cannot  quote  good  foreign  prototypes 
for  the  Creevykeel-Achill  type.  On  the  other  hand,  those  adduced  for  the 
“ classic  ” type  are  scarcely  convincing.  However,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
stress  this  theory  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  may  at  least  serve 
to  indicate  the  danger  inherent  in  too  ready  acceptance  of  current  hypotheses. 

It  remains  briefly  to  refer  to  the  problem  created  by  the  presence  of  the 
portal  dolmen.  One  of  us  has  already  called  attention  to  examples^*’  of  this 
class  in  western  districts.  Isolated  examples  such  as  Poulnabrone,^^  Co. 


^0  The  food-vessel  sherd  here  does  create  a difficulty  but  Henken,  while  stressing  it, 
is  reluctant  to  move  the  dating  of  the  Neolithic  ware.  His  argument  for  comparative 
lateness  seems  to  be  based  rather  on  the  typology  of  the  tomb. 

Evidence  for  an  analogous  closing  has  been  noted  in  a recent  excavation  at  Cohaw, 
Co.  Cavan,  of  a tomb  with  double  forecourt  closely  similar  to  Aghanaglack,  from  which 
a fine  neolithic  pot  was  recovered.  We  are  indebted  to  the  excavator,  Mr.  Kilbride-Jones 
for  this  information. 

*2  e.g.  Ballyalton ; Mourne  Park  IBNHPS  (1937-38),  p.  18]  Some  of  the  Louth  cairns 
[CLAJ,  X (1941),  p.  .68]  may  be  comparable. 

43  PPS,  XII  (1946),  p.  152. 

44  JRSAI,  XXIX  (1899),  p.  375. 
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Clare,  and  probably  Coolicka,^®  Co.  Cork,  may  be  accounted  for  as  strays. 
However,  some  Connaught  examples  may  be  of  greater  importance.  The 
occurrence  of  a site  in  Achill  brings  the  distribution  to  the  extreme  west. 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  the  exact  relation  with  the  horned  cairns.  It 
can  be  stated,  however,  that  if,  as  at  present  seems  likely,  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  that  family,  movements  divorced  from  the  main  horned 
cairn  stream  must  be  admitted. 

Bibliography  of  Achill  Sites. 

(With  abbreviations  as  used  in  Appendix). 

(1)  O.S.L.  ; Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  Co.  Mayo,  14/E  18,  pp.  341-3. 

(2)  Ordnance  Survey  Memoranda  (1838)  Mayo,  pp.  136-138. 

(3)  Ordnance  Survey  Name-Books,  Par.  Achill,  No.  6. 

(4)  Caesar  Otway:  A Tour  in  Connaught  (Dublin  1839)  p.  370-1. 

(5)  W.M. : Wood-Martin:  JRSAI,  XVIII  (1887-8)  p.  367  £f.  also  reprinted 
in  RSAI.  Extra  Volume  for  1888-9,  p.  238  ff. 

(6)  Wood-Martin:  Pagan  Ireland  (London  1895)  p.  280. 

(7)  Bor.  : Borlase : Dolmens  of  Ireland,  (London  1897)  Vol.  1,  p.  119-122. 

(8)  Wes.  I:  Westropp:  RSAI.  Antiquarian  Handbook  Series  No.  FI  (1905) 
pp.  34-36,  previously  published  as  RSAI.  Guide  to  Sea  Excursion 
1904,  pp.  35-37. 

(9)  Wes.  II:  Westropp:  PRIA,  XXXI  Clare  Island  Survey.  Part  2 (1911) 
pp.  2-3. 

(10)  Wes.  Ill:  Westropp:  JRSAI,  XLIV  (1914)  pp.  300-1. 

(11)  O’Kelly:  National  Museum  Topographical  Files  also  in  National 
Monuments  Branch  O.P.W. 

(12)  P. : Piggott  and  Powell:  JRSAI,  LXXVII  (1947)  p.  136  ff. 


46  JCHAS,  XLV  (1940),  p.  78. 
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(b)  From  South-East. 


(g)  From  South. 

MEGALITHIC  SITES,  ACHILL  ISLANDSITE  1. 


(a) 


From  North-East. 


Plate  XXXIX] 
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(h)  Frovt  South.;  Entrance  to  Forecourt. 


(c)  End-slab  of  Gallery  from  South. 

MEGALITHIC  SITES,  ACHILL  ISLAND-SITE  2. 


(a)  From  South-East,  looldng  across  Forecourt. 


Plate  XL] 


[Pacing  j).  ‘22(1. 


(b)  From  West. 


(c)  From.  South. 

MEGALITHIC  SITES,  ACHILL  ISLAND— SITE  .?!. 


(dj  From  North. 


Plate  XLl] 


[Facing  p.  '2,-21 . 


(a)  Site  4:  From  Soutli.-Ear^t. 

'■  “A 


(c)  Site  (i);  From  East. 

MEQALITHIC  SITES,  ACHILL  ISLAND. 


(h)  Site  4 : Gallenj  and  Jambs  from  North-West. 
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WHO  WEEE  “ THE  STAMMEEEKS  ”? 
By  Hubert  Butler,  Member. 


TN  my  article  “The  Dumb  and  Stammerers  in  Early  Irish  History,’’ 
(Antiquity,  March,  1949)  I suggested  that  the  frequent  references  to 
‘ dumbness  ’ in  Irish  history  could  often  only  be  explained  by  the  intercourse 
of  tribes  which  failed  to  understand  each  other. 

To  the  manj?  instances  I gave,  others  could  be  added.  For  example, 
the  legends  of  tongues  being  cut  out  point  unmistakably^  in  this  direction. 
Nennius,  writing  of  the  British  soldiers,  whom  Maximus  settled  in  Armorica, 
said  that  they  took  wives  of  previous  inhabitants  but  cut  out  their  tongues, 
so  that  the  children  might  not  learn  their  mother-tongue.  Skene  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  96)  has  no  doubt  that  the  story  is  merely  a gruesomely  fanciful  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  problems  that  arise,  when  races  with  different  languages 
must  cohabit.  The  following  poem  (Met.  Bind.  iii.  198,  21,  II,  44,  25)  must 
surely  be  interpreted  in  a similar  way. 

MIDE 

And  they  said,  (no  small  grief  it  was). 

The  Druids  of  Erin  all  together, 

’It  is  an  ill  smoke  was  brought  to  us  eastwards. 

It  has  brought  an  ill  mood  to  our  mind.’ 

Then  Mide  the  untiring  assembled 
The  Druids  of  Erin  into  one  house 
And  cut  their  tongues,  (a  harsh  presage). 

Out  of  the  heads  of  the  strong  and  noble  Druids. 

And  he  buried  Nem  under  the  earth 

Of  Uisnech  in  mighty  Mide 

And  sat  him  down  over  their  tongues. 

He  the  chief  seer  and  chief  poet. 

Oainc,  daughter  of  pure  Gumor, 

Nurse  of  mead-loving  Mide, 

Surpassed  all  women,  though  she  was  silent. 

She  was  learned  and  a seer  and  a chief  Druid. 

And  Gaine  said  with  lamentation 
Before  Mide  of  the  great  victory, 

‘It  is  over  something,  (os  neoch)  our  house  was  built 
And  hence  shall  Uisneach  be  named.  ’ 

E.  Gwynn.  1906. 

Gaine,  in  spite  of  being  silent,  makes  a small  speech.  Plainly  she  was  called 
silent,  only  because  she  had  a different  tongue  to  that  of  Mide  and  the 
other  invaders. 
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It  must  be  emphasised  that  these  legends  may  equally  well  be  intended 
to  conceal  the  true  facts  as  to  reveal  them.  Till  more  closely  examined  they 
do  not  disclose  whether  the  dominant  invaders  were  p-Celts  as  Rhys,  Ridge- 
way, etc.,  would  have  them  or  Goidels,  as  O’Rahilly  believes.  The  Irish  v^ere 
aware  that  they  had  been  invaded  by  different  races,  speaking  different 
tongues.  ‘‘  Tell  me  every  colony  that  settled  Ireland?”  Teigue  Mac  Cein 
asked  Gothina,  ” And  what  were  the  tongues  that  served  them  all?”  (Silv. 
Gad.  390).  Gothina,  from  her  name,  would  appear  herself  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  a ‘ dumb  ’ people. 

The  attribute  ‘ dumb  ’ occurs  so  frequently  as  a by-name  among 
prominent  personalities  in  Irish  history  that  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  such 
names  is  necessary.  At  the  same  time  we  should  examine  the  provenance 
and  history  of  the  bearers.  Dumbness  or  stammermg  is  one  of  the  least 
frequent  and  the  most  disabling  of  physical  afflictions.  Since  the  Irish  set 
store  on  the  physical  perfections  of  their  rulers,  it  is  curious  to  find  so  many 
chiefs  and  heroes  called  ‘ dumb.’  Dumbness  is  rare  and  not  like  blindness, 
easily  acquired  in  battle  or  old  age,  yet  no  other  malady  seems  to  have  so 
many  synonyms  in  use,  for  example.  To,  Got,  Menn,  Amlabhar,  Balbh, 
Mantais,  Mut,  etc.  Of  the  more  prominent  ‘ dumb  ’ chieftains  the  following 
list  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  can  be  added  to  those  already  listed  in 
Antiquity  (March  1949). 

Of  the  two  called  Lugaidh  Menn,  the  first  slew  Eochaidh  Gundat,  A.D. 
277,  another  was  the  first  king  of  Thomond,  defeating  the  Leinstermen  at 
Dunlavin  in  A.D.  466.  There  were  two  Suibhne  Menn,  the  first  was  King  of 
Ireland  and  was  slain  on  Lough  Swilly,  A.D.  628,  by  Congel  Claen.  The 
second,  who  occurs  in  the  Ossory  pedigree,  was  of  the  O’Deagha  Tamnagh 
and  died  in  874. 

About  A.D.  250,  there  was  Aengus  Meann  or  Balbh,  the  son  of  Eochaidh 
Finn  Fotharth,  there  was  Eochaidh  Mend,  son  of  Dathi,  and  Ere  Mend, 
father  of  Caoilte,  Abbot  of  Fiddown,  died  828.  There  was  Aed  Mend,  King 
of  Lagin  des  labair.  There  was  Bran  Mut,  King  of  Leinster,  the  silent  of 
Ui  Dunlaing,  who  died  A.D.  689. 

From  the  Annals  of  Ulster  we  get  Cernachan  Got,  who  appears  to  have 
been  Lord  of  Luigni  in  Connaught,  slain  1037;  Conchobhar  Ua  Eadhra  Got, 
King  of  Luigni  in  Connaught,  1202;  Gilla  ua  Cormaic  Got,  slain  in  Magh 
Coba,  1103;  Aedh  Balbh,  grandson  of  the  King  of  Connaught,  died  741; 
Muiredach  Menn,  King  of  Ui  Meithe,  died  746;  Locheni  Menn,  the  wise 
abbot  of  Kildare,  695. 

From  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  we  get,  among  others,  Conall 
Menn,  chief  of  Cinel  Cairbre,  718,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same 
as  Conall  Meann,  son  of  Cairbre,  the  poet,  701;  Meann  Boirne,  Abbot  of 
Aghaboe,  died  693. 

From  Silva  Gadelica  we  get  Menn,  King  of  Falga,  (the  Hebrides),  (p. 
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530),  the  three  Balbhs,  Companions  of  Finn,  (p.  293).  There  is  also  Gotan, 
the  stammerer,  the  leader  of  the  Ui  Duban,  (Met.  Bind.  IV.  54)  and  Murrican 
Moen,  (Met.  Dind.  IV.  341). 

In  a later  period  we  find  Balbh  and  Got  once  more  being  used  in  a way 
that  does  not  suggest  a stammer.  Donell  Got,  the  son  of  Donell  More  na 
Curra  Mac  Carthy  was  an  eminent  leader  of  the  0 ’Driscolls,  who  died  in 
1185,  and  in  the  dynasty  of  Mide  we  find  Got  used  as  a hereditary  nickname, 
e.y.,  MacDonnchadha  Got,  Domnall  Got  and  Mael  Sechnall  Got.  (MacNeill, 
Celtic  Ireland,’  p.  131). 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  get  over  thirty  chieftains  and  notable  men 
who  were  called  “ dumb  ” or  “ stammering.”  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
all  these  elected  leaders  of  the  Irish  were  really  inarticulate.  Was  it, 
perhaps,  some  unimportant  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  ‘‘  William  the  Silent  ”? 
There  is  abundant  evidence  against  such  an  interpretation. 

We  find  the  word  ‘Got’  used  several  times  with  unequivocal  reference  to 
foreigners. 

0 King  of  Gaels  and  stammering  foreigners.’  ZCP.  VIII.  268. 

Fair-headed  stammerers  will  be  slain.’  RC.  XXVI.  46.  247. 

I think  that  Irish  writers  were  themselves  uncertain  as  to  why  these 
epithets  should  be  applied  to  so  many  ancient  chieftains.  Colla  Menu,  it  is 
said,  (R.  142.  b.  33.)  was  called  so  ‘‘because  he  was  dumb  (got)  or  because  it 
was  Mennit  (Mennat)  of  the  Piets  and  the  dark  Mugdorn,  of  the  Ulstermen, 
who  fostered  him.  ” (Rawl.  142.  b.  33). 

St.  Ultan  Tua  of  Clane  was  called  dumb  because  he  ” used  to  put  a 
stone  in  his  mouth  at  Lent  so  that  he  should  not  speak  at  all.”  (Mart.  Don. 
Dec.  22.) 

With  him  we  must  compare  Eogan  Srem  or  Sreb  (Coir  Anmann.  No. 
294),  who  was  said  to  ” have  a string  in  his  mouth,”  and  Suibhne  Menn,  who 
was  called  ‘‘the  stutterer,”  because  it  was  a ‘‘  minne  ” he  had  in  his 
mouth.  (Silv.  Gad.  646). 

With  the  curse  put  by  St.  Columba  on  the  seed  of  Scanlan,  the  stammer- 
ing King  of  O.ssory,  ‘‘  May  thy  successor  never  get  a reply  to  a question!” 
(Yellow  Book  of  Lecan),  let  us  compare  the  curse  laid  by  St.  Cranat  on  a 
serving  man;  ” Let  there  be  none  of  your  seed  who  can  ask  for  tidings!” 
(Plummer.  Misc.  165). 

St.  Finan,  (V.S.H.  1.  92  & 93)  healed  a dumb  ‘ pro-consul  ’ and  a dumb 
King’s  son.  St.  Bridget,  (Irish  Texts  1-5  R.I.A.  pp.  10  & 13)  healed  with 
her  blood  two  dumb  girls  and  later  a dumb  boy. 

Further  there  are  Cuscraid  Menn  and  Menn  MacSalchada,  both  of  whom 
became  stammerers  because  Get  wounded  them  through  the  windpipe.  {Coir 
Anmann,  278;  Thurneysen,  Heldensage  497). 
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Surely  it  is  because  of  their  inhabitants  that  we  find  the  word  ‘ balbh 
frequently  ajrplied  to  places,  e.c].,  Rig  Sruba,  Rig  Sruba  Bailbe,  (EL.  155  b. 
43.)  ‘ King  of  the  stammering  promontory.’  There  is  Rathbalbh  built  by  a 
luckless  man,  who  lost  his  sheep.  (V.S.H.  i.  37)  There  is  the  fanciful  deriv- 
ation of  Barrow  or  Berba  from  Balbh.  The  scholar  was  surely  thinking  of 
the  people  who  lived  beside  it. 

Unde  Berba  dicitur  Uisce  Balb.’  (Dindsh.  13.  Rev.  Celt.  IG.  17.) 
and  more  relevantly, 

The  Barrow  enduring  its  silence  that  flows  through  the  folk  of  old 

Ailbhe.’  (Alet.  Bind.  1.  G3.) 

We  must  compare  the  Niemen,  “ the  dumb  river,’’  which  divided 
Russians  from  Germans  or  Niemtsi,  (“the  dumb  folk.’’) 

In  Felire  of  Oengus,  Dec.  22.  we  get  convincing  proof  that  the  Barrow 
was  thought  to  have  received  its  name,  because  it  flowed  through  dumb  or 
unintelligible  peoples. 

May  Ultan  Tua,  (the  dumb)’s,  prayer  protect  us  '. 
ItharnaisG,  who  spoke  not. 

Who  was  with  pure  Emine, 

From  the  brink  of  the  dumb  Barrow.’’ 

We  shall  see  later  on  that  Emine  is  reputed  to  have  been  dumb  also.  We 
have  here  three  non-speaking  saints  by  a dumb  river.  The  poet’s  meaning 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  (Itharnaisc  and  Ultan,  brothers,  were  saints  of 
Clane,  Co.  Kildare.) 

MacFirbis’s  ‘ Leabhar  Balbh  ’ was  called  ‘ The  Dumb  Book,’  because,  it 
is  said,  it  chronicled  events  among  the  Hy  Fiachra,  which  the  chieftains  in 
power  did  not  wish  to  know,  in  fact  the  tale. of  the  dispossessed  (O’Donovan 
Fly.  F.  11.).  A more  probable  explanation  would  be  that  the  dispossessed  wei’o 
men  whose  language  was  ‘ stammering  ’ or  unintelligible.  It  is  from  the 
same  country  of  the  Ui  Fiachra  and  Fir  Domnaan  that  we  get  the  story  of 
the  Lecc  Balbeni,  the  stone  on  which  Patrick  blessed  the  sons  of  the 
Amalghaid.  (Trip.  137). 

Then  there  is  this  poem, 

‘ Fea,  wife  of  Neit,  son  of  Indiu, 
did  not  desert  Mag  Fea,  though  it  was  silent, 
the  fair-haired  woman,  she  was  a love  beloved, 
the  right  generous  daughter  of  Blcmain.’  Met.  Din.  Ibu. 

Was  Maenmag  in  Hy-Many  also  a ‘ silent  plain  ’?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  curious  verses  about  Maenmag  that  follow?  Labraid,  also  called 
‘ the  Dumb,’  had,  it  should  be  recalled  ‘ big  ears,’  like  King  Midas  and  the 
sons  of  Umor.  They  were  only  revealed  to  those  that  shaved  him.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Lagin. 
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Moen  and  Claim  Miled  broughi  by 
Labraid  Luchair  to  begin  the 
enduring  custom  of  noble  shaving. 

Two  arts  had  Moen,  active  employ 
■ V/hereby  the  noble  prince  got  his  employ, 

The  business  of  shaving  the  gap  above  the  fringe 

And  of  clearing  a plain  of  great  woods.’  Met.  Din.  II.  99. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Irish  saints  derived  from  the  subject 
races  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  the  references  to  speech  difficulties  have 
to  be  observed  closely.  I have  already  referred  to  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  and 
St.  Eaelan  Amlabhar.  In  the  life  of  St,  Mochua  (V.S.H.  ii.  185)  we  learn 
how  this  plainly  very  primitive  saint  was  visited  by  the  haughty  St.  Colmaii 
Eia  of  Lami  Ely  and  how  the  latter  had  lost  all  his  knowledge.  Mochua 
told  him  that  a little  bird  had  informed  him  that  not  one  word  of  Coiman’s 
former  wisdom  remained  in  his  mind.  Colman  Ela  may  well  have  been  a 
P Celt,  if  his  monastery  was  given  the  British  name  Lann,  but  he  appears 
to  belong  to  the  dominant  Ui  Neill  family.  What  was  the  language  that  was 
lost  ? 

The  story  of  the  expulsion  of  Mochuda  from  Eahan  in  Westmeath  to 
Lismore  is  full  of  interest,  for  undoubtedly  it  marks  a tribal  displacement. 
The  dead  monks  wanted  to  rise  from  their  tombs  to  follow  St.  Mochuda  but 
when  a certain  Colman  Got,  (the  stammerer),  arose  he  was  bidden  lie  down 
again  and  wait  for  Mochuda  to  call  for  them  on  the  day  of  doom  at  the  cross 
of  Constantine  the  Briton  in  Eahan.  (V.  S.  H.  ii.  297.)  It  would  seem  as 
though  Colman  Got  and  perhaps  Mochuda  too  were  foreigners  to  the  new- 
comers, who  displaced  them. 

In  the  life  of  St.  MacCreiche,  (Plummer’s  ‘ Miscellanea  ’),  there  was  a 
certain  Uada  Balbh,  son  of  Aed  MacEachach,  who  was  dumb  till  MacCreiche 
carried  a gospel  round  him.  Then  he  spoke. 

There  was  a tribe  called  Clann  Uadach  a little  north  of  Lough  Derg, 
where  MacCreiche  dwelt.  (O’D.  Many.  Map)  and  also  near  Lough 
Mask  (O’D.  Hy  E.  17  and  151).  It  traced  its  descent  from  Uada. 

Toma  O’Godain  was  also  cured  of  dumbness  by  drinking  water  in  which 
MacCreiches  bell  had  been  washed.  All  this  suggests  that  the  devotees  of 
St.  MacCreiche  were  in  close  contact  with  the  ‘ dumb  ’ races.  (Plummer, 
op.  cit.  p.  94.)* 


*Toma  O’Godain  was  also  suffering  from  a plague  of  boils,  (“bolgach”).  O’Rahilly 
has  shown  how  the  memory  of  the  Bolgi  got  embalmed  in  inscrutable,  sometimes  punning 
phrases,  Gae  Bolg,  etc.  The  monsters  and  plagues,  from  which  the  saints  delivered 
Ireland,  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  fanciful  images  for  the  Bolgi.  St.  Senan  {Plummer. 
Misc.  93)  delivered  Ireland  from  a monster  with  a body  like  a bellows,  (bolg).  St. 
MacCreiche  {op.  cit.  11,  40)  dealt  with  another  monster,  called  Bolg-Sidhe,  as  well  as  a 
“ Fairy-badger,”  Broicsech,  who  is  addressed,  “ 0,  dumb  Broicsech  !”  (balbh).  The 
badger  is  thought  by  some  to  represent  one  of  the  early  tribes.  One  of  St.  Ciaran  of 
Saighir’s  first  monks  was  a badger.  Fergus  confronted  another  monster  which  puffed  in 
and  out  like  a smith’s  bellows.  [Bolg.)  [Senchus  Mot,  1.  73). 

But  were  the  saints  themselves  sometimes  Bolgi  ? St.  Mochua  of  Balia  weis  called 
“a  bag  (bolg)  with  abundant  sovereignty.”  (Fel.  of  Oeng.  p.  85).  Only  a pun  can  explain 
much  a curious  image  for  a saint. 
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The  Ui  Duach  seem  also  to  have  been  a dumb  folk.  Scanlan,  the 
stammering  King  of  Ossory  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  them. 
Emine  was  a dumb  boy  of  the  Ui  Duach  cured  by  St.  Canice,  (V.S-H.  1.  164). 
Father  Shearman  identifies  him  (J.R.S.A.I.  1874.  p.  44)  with  Ninnidh  or 
Ninine,  the  dumb  poet  to  whom  I referred  in  Antiquity  (March,  1949).  He 
connects  him  with  the  book  Guilmen,  which  was  brought  from  abroad. 

It  is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these  dumb  boys  who  got  cured  were, 
like  Vada,  symbolic  representatives  of  races,  which  lost  their  distinctive 
speech.  Thus,  Setna,  the  dumb  boy  who  was  cured  by  St.  Columba  of  Terry- 
glass  (V.S.H.  ii.  97  & Life  of  St.  Columba  of  Terryglass,  Cod.  Sal.  15.)  in  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  may  be  intended  to  recall  Setna,  the  mythical  an- 
cestor of  Lagin  and  others.  Setna  was  a very  venerable  name  given  to  the 
fathers  of  the  saints  and  heroes.  It  has  been  connected  with  the  Setantii,  a 
tribe  of  British  Celts,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  (O’Rahilly,  Op.  Cit.  295). 

To  St.  Patrick  himself  the  name  An  Babloir,  the  babbler,  was  applied, 
with  the  meaning  surely  that  he  did  not  speak  the  native  tongue.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  his  Latin  name,  Magonius  ? Various  interpretations 
have  been  given,  e.g.,  according  to  MacNeill,  (‘  St.  Patrick  ’ p.  82,)  it  means 
slaveling,’  but  Nennius  uses  the  Welsh  form  ‘ Maun  ’ and  the  name  can  be 
spelt  ‘ Mawon,’  ‘ Mavanus,’  ‘ Mienn  ’ and  ‘ IMeen.’  (Shearman.  J.R.S.A.I. 
1883.  p.  106,  113).  This  bi'ings  us  very  close  to  Menn  and  Maon  and  there 
is  surely  a possibility  that  Magonius  and  An  Babloir  had  the  same  meaning. 

O’Rahilly  considers  that,  in  the  case  of  Labraidh  Loingsech,  who  was 
also  called  Maon,  both  ‘ dumb  ’ and  ‘ speaking  ’ could  be  contradictory 
attributes  of  the  same  deity.  He  rejects  the  usual  translation  of  Mac  Da 
Tho,  ‘ Son  of  Two  Mutes,’  and  says  that  Da  Tho  simply  means  the  Dumb 
God.  But  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ da  ’ is  extraordinarily  common  in  Irish 
place  names.  Joyce  has  collected  a whole  series,  which  he  insists  have 
some  as  yet  unknown  significance.  (Joyce  “ Irish  Names  of  Places  ’’  1.  246). 
How  far  can  O’Rahilly ’s  interpretation  be  applied  to  them  all  ? In  some 
instances  application  is  inevitable.  For  example,  if  the  ‘ two  dumb  people,’ 
must  be  changed  to  ‘ the  dumb  god,’  what  of  the  ‘ two  deaf  people,’  who 
occur  in  three  place-names  in  Hy  Fiachra,  Tuaim  da  bhodhar,  now  Toomour, 
(O’D.  Hy  F.  p.  499)?  Surely,  if  O’Rahilly  is  right  we  must  find  here  a deaf 
god  to  match  hi^  dumb  one  ? An  unintelligible  people  can  equally  well  be 
called  ‘ deaf  ’ ot  ‘ dumb  ’,  and  the  two  attributes  could  be  applied  equally 
well  to  their  gods. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  ‘ Bodar  ’ occurs,  like  ‘ balbh,’  incon- 
gruously in  many  place  names,  for  example  Glenbower  in  South  Kilkenny 
and  in  four  other  places,  Illaunbower  on  Lough  Mask,  and  about  a dozen 
other  similar  names  collected  by  Joyce  (Joyce,  ccp.  cit.  48.  See  also 
Heldensage  56  & Senchus  Mor.  1.  2).  Local  tradition  sometimes  speaks  of 
a deaf  person  bub  more  probably  the  names  indicate  the  habitat  of  unin- 
telligible peoples. 
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Dumb  and  Speaking  Gods. 

But  the  whole  conception  oi  dumb  and  speaking  deities  requires  a closer 
examination.  It  is  O’Rahillv’s  theory  that  Labraid  (E.I.H.M.  p.  lOo,  n.  6), 
is  comparable  to  Ains  Locutius  of  the  Romans.  Labraid,  he  thinks,  rvas  the 
great  God,  who  ‘spoke’  in  thunder  and,  after  the  manner  of  gods,  was  also 
given  the  precisely  contradictory  name  of  ‘the  dumb,’  Maon.  But  pi'obablj’ 
gods,  just  as  they  accumulated  epithets,  also  accumulated  fresh  meanings 
for  those  epithets  and  O'Rahilly’s  interpretation  of  ‘ Labraidli  ’ does  not 
exclude  other  interpretations. 

The  analogy  with  Aius  does  not  seem  a very  good  one.  He  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  Romans  a very  minor  god.  I cannot  follow  O’Raliilly’s 
identification  of  him  v/ith  Jupiter  or  Mars.  After  his  intervention  before  the 
Gallic  invasion  he  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  ‘ di  indigetes 
and  comparable  to  Vaticanus,  v/hom  the  Roman  philologists  associated  with 
va,’  the  infants’  first  cry.  He  is  likely,  therefore,  to  have  been  connected 
with  language  or,  at  any  rate,  articulate  utterance.  Possibly  he  was,  like 
the  Lares,  foreign,  (Sabine,  Etruscan  or  even  Gallic),  and  Locutius  was 
added  to  his  name  as  a fanciful  translation  of  the  otherwise  obscure  Aius. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  ikius  was,  like  Labraid,  also  called  ‘ dumb 
as  well  as  ‘ speaking,’  but  it  is  recorded  that  there  ivas  a tabu  about  uttering 
the  names  of  the  ‘ di  indigetes  ’ . . . . ‘ quorum  iiomina  vulgari  non  licet.’ 
(Paul  ex  Fest.  106  .Mull.  See  Lewis  and  Short). 

Greek  and  Robian  Analogies. 

Naturally,  as  Ridgeway,  no  less  than  O’Eahilty,  has  implied,  illumina- 
tion on  the  problem  of  the  Irish  invasion  may  come  from  the  study  of  foreign 
analogies.  It  seems  possible  that  the  dumb  god  is  another  aspect  of  the 
god,  whose  name  cannot  be  spoken  or  who  is  worshipped  with  obscure  mutter- 
ings  and  unintelligible  jargon.  Who  is  this  god  and  what  is  this  jargon  ? 
Ridgeway  and  Jane  Harrison  would  concur  in  believing  that  such  ecclesias- 
tical language  and  rites  represent  in  a fossilised  form  the  old  defeated  culture 
and  language.  But  where  patriarchal  races  conquered  matriarchal,  it  would 
sometimes  be  the  conqueror’s  language  and  not  that  of  the  conquered  that 
would  be  the  defeated  one,  artificially  embalmed  in  religions  observance. 

Let  us  take  three  illustrations  of  this.  At  Rome  the  priests  of  the 
Salian  brotherhood  chanted  an  almost  unintelligible  hymn  and  wore  a peculiar 
costume  more  Celtic  than  Latin.  Ridgeway  suggests  that  they  were  the 
priests  of  the  victorious  Sabine  (part  Celtic)  people,  which  conquered  the 
indigenous  matriarchal  Latins  and  adopted  the  language  of  those  they  con- 
quered. 

A different  explanation  would  be  required  for  the  whispering  prescribed 
on  the  Iguvine  Tablets  for  the  priests  at  Iguvium.  Umbrian,  their  language, 
is  an  early  or  cognate  form  of  Latin.  This  cult  would  be  a primitive  and 
indigenous  one,  v/hich  the  conquerors,  who  had  absorbed  so  much  else  had 
failed  to  assimilate. 
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At  Athens  the  cult  of  the  Semnae,  (see  Jane  Harrison,  ‘ Prolegomen  to 
Gi’eek  Religion,’  p.  247.)  was  in  the  hands  of  a clan,  the  Hesychidae, 
descended  from  a hero,  called  aetiologically  Hesychus,  the  silent  one.  They 
practised  this  cult  ^Tr-uo-ra  fKji/dii/,  i-e.,  ‘ uttering  unintelligible  things.’ 

The  Eupatrids,  whom  Jane  Harrison  explains  as  those  well-born  through 
their  fathers,  (cf.  the  Patricians  at  Rome),  were  specially  excluded  from  the 
worship  of  the  Semnae.  Jane  Harrison  offers  this  as  a further  proof  that 
tile  Semnae  were  a special  matriarchal  cult  of  the  conquered  peoples.  There 
are  indications  of  an  analogous  development  in  Ireland.  For  example  the 
damsel,  called  ' Sin  etc.’  in  ‘ The  Death  of  Muircertach  mac  Erca  ’ did  not 
like  her  name  to  be  uttered  and  had  some  of  the  marks  of  a pre  conquest 
deity.  (Rev.  Celt.  XXIII.  1902). 

Gods  with  Contradictory  Names. 

Referring  to  Labraid,  who  was  called  both  dumb  and  speaking,  O’Rahilly 
remarks  on  ‘ the  seeming-ljr  contradictory  aspects  of  the  Celtic  God  of  the 
underworld.’  He  would  scarcely,  I think,  accept  Jane  Harrison’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  contradictory  names  of  the  Greek  divinities  and  heroes. 
Yet  this  interpretation  would  explain  in  terms  of  tribal  displacements  why 
the  same  god  could  be  called  both  ‘ dumb  ’ and  ‘ speaking.  ’ She  says  that 
the  euphemistic  explanation,  (i.e.,  the  traditional  one  that  cruel  gods  were 
called  ‘ kind  ’ in  order  to  placate  them,  ‘ Eumenides  ’ for  ‘ Erinyes  ’ etc.) 
is  ‘ an  ugly  misunderstanding  view  of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers.’  She 
seems  to  accept  Ridgeu'ay’s  view  of  an  invading  race  of  Achaeans  from  the 
north,  who  assimilated  the  gods  and  the  language  of  the  invaded  people. 
To  this  she  attributes  the  ambiguity  in  the  titles  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 

Aegisthus,  for  example,  is  called  the  blameless  a/r-u/xwr,  though 
he  was  from  the  Acliaean  jooint  of  view  a scoundrel.  atxvfMov  was  a 
pre- Achaean  epithet  of  a pre-Achaean  hero,  which  had  attached  itself  per- 
manently to  his  name.  Thus  he  was  called  ‘blameless’  by  those  who  thought 
him  very  blameworthjr  indeed.  In  this  way  it  is  clear  that  Labhraid 
Loingsech  could  appear  as  ‘ the  speaker  ’ to  one  tribe,  and  ‘ the  dumb  ’ to 
the  other  and  bear  the  two  epithets  long  after  the  tribal  distinctions  had  been 
forgotten. 

Battos. 

Except  the  goddess  Muta,  who  used  to  be  ‘ Larunda,’  the  talker,  and 
whose  story  may  u'ell  have  been  invented  by  Ovid,  (Fasti.  II.  583),  I 
can  find  no  good  instance  of  classical  gods  or  half-gods  to  illustrate  this 
antithesis  of  ‘ dumb  ’ and  ‘ speaking.’  Y'et  among  mortals  Battos,  the 
stammerer,  the  rather  mythical  7th  centurjf  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Cju'ene,  was  descended  from  Euphemos,  the  careful  speaker,  (alternatively 
the  silent  one  ’).  He  came  from  the  half-Phoenician  island  of  Thera,  and 
Gyrene,  on  the  route  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  was  a v'ery  jiolyglot  town. 
His  descendants  were  also  called  Battos,  (compare  the  Got  dynasty  of  Mide), 
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and  this  suggests  a foreign  accent  rather  than  a stammer.  Stammers  are 
not  so  easily  inherited.  I do  not  think  that  his  stammer  and  the  story  that 
he  went  to  Delphi  to  ask  for  a cure  and  was  told  instead  to  found  the  city  of 
Gyrene  was  ever  very  seriously  believed,  as  other  explanations  of  his  name 
were  offered,  e.g.,  that  ‘ Battos  ’ was  Libyan  for  ‘ king.’  (Herodotus.  Bk.  4. 
154).  The  Greeks  of  Gyrene  certainly  married  Libyans  and  quite 
likely  they  spoke  Greek  barbarously.  Also  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
earlier  brand  of  Greek,  ‘ the  Minyans  ’ in  Gyrene  before  Battos.  There 
were,  therefore,  many  reasons  why  the  Cju’enaeans  should  be  unintelligible 
to  the  Northern  Greeks. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  make  a more  exhaustive  search  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  a common  human  practice  to  describe  foreigners  as 
‘ stammerers.’  Yet  that  it  was  often  done  there  can  be  no  doubt.*  Look- 
ing in  an  unsystematic  way  through  some  foreign  lexicons,  I discovered  that 
there  are  two  Maori  words  for  foreigners,  both  of  which  mean  babblers,  or 
those  who  say  ‘ warra-warra.  ’ There  may  be  other  languages  in  which  the 
same  habit  of  mind  may  reveal  itself. 

Of  course,  among  every  people  there  are  men  avIio  are  dumb  or  who 
stammer  in  an  ordinary,  unmetaphorical  way  and  whose  affliction  has  no 
ethnological  significance.  We  cannot  dogmatise.  We  must  examine  every 
case  separately.  But  there  will  be  a residuum,  to  which  the  term  cannot  be 
applied  in  its  literal  sense.  From  them  we  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  early  tribal  groupings  of  Ireland. 


*I  have  already  mentioned  how  the  Slavs  called  their  German  neighbours  ‘ niemtsi,’ 
“the  dumb.”  I did  not  mention  that  the  name,  which  they  gave  themselves,  “Slav,” 
has  been  derived  from  “Slovo,”  “a  word,”  (a  more  probable  origin  than  “slava,” 
“glory”)  nor  that  “Jazyk”  or  “speech”  was  a term  for  various  tribes  of  Russian  Slavs 
mentioned  in  the  Kiev  Chronicles.  (“Russian  and  Slavonic  Languages”  Entwislle  and 
Morrison,  1949.  p.  27).  It  is  the  same  antithesis  of  ‘dumb’  and  ‘speaking.’ 
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SLIABH  UA  NAILEALLA  AND  BEAENAS  UA  NAILEALLA 
By  The  Very  Eev.  M.  J.  Connellan,  P.P.,  Member. 

Sliabh  ha  nAilealla. 

He^  (Patrick)  ordained.  Ailbe  an  archpriest,  and  he  is  in  Senchua  with 
the  ui  Ailealla;  and  Patrick  informed  him  of  a stone  altar  in  Sliabh  Ua 
nAilealla.”  The  latinised  form  is:  ‘‘ And^  he  (Patrick)  ordained  Ailbe  a 
holy  priest;  and  he  informed  him  of  a wonderful  stone  altar  in  Monte 
Nepotum  Ailealla.” 

” Then®  he  (Patrick)  went  through  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Ailealla,  and 
founded  the  free  church  in  Tamnach.”  As  supplementing  this,  there  is  in 
Latin:  ‘‘  She^  (Mathona)  went  per  Montem  Eiliorum  Ailealla,  and  planted 
the  free  church  in  Tamnach.” 

In  the  Latin  alone  there  is  : ‘‘  And®  (Patrick)  went  trans  Montem 
Eiliorum  Ailealla,  and  founded  a church  here  that  is  Tamnach  and  Echenach 
and  Gill  Angle  and  Gill  Senchua.” 

Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  was  a definite  name  for  a definite  mountain. 
Tireachan’s  Latin  to  signify  the  same  mountain  was  Mons  Nepotum  Ailealla, 
and  the  less  correct  Mons®  Eiliorum  Ailealla.  Accordingly,  when  we  are  told 
that  Senchua,  a well-known  place,  is  in  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla,  we  must,  and 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than,  assume  that  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  is  the 
mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  Tirerrill  barony,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
where  we  know  Senchua  (Shancough)  to  be  situate.  Taking  our  cue  from 
the  Tripartite,  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  starts  up  from  the  Eeorish  Biver  valley 
southwards,  has  Shancough  on  its  slopes,  and  embracing  some  ancient 
parishes,  dips  into  the  deep  depression  (occasioned  by  the  two  great  Loughs 
of  Arrow  and  Gb)' which,  as  will  be  indicated,  was  known  as  Bearnas  Ua 
nAilealla.  So  far,  half  only  of  the  mountain  has  been  accounted  for. 
Tireachan’s  narrative  in  both  the  Tripartite  and  the  Book  of  Armagh  points 
out  the  other  half  from  a different  angle. 

With  the  object  of  founding  a free  church  at  Tamnach,  St.  Patrick 
went  from  Shankill,  beside  Elphin,  through  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Ailealla, 
which  is  in  the  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  where  Tamnach 

1 Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick— Stokes  Ed.  1 p.  95. 

2 Ibidem  II  p.  313  (Book  of  Armagh). 

2 Ibidem  I p.  99. 

4 Ibidem  II  p.  313  (Book  of  Armagh). 

5 Ibidem  II  p.  328  (Book  of  Armagh). 

8 Note  another  example  of  Ui  equating  with  Filii  in  Tripartite  I p.  109  and  Ibidem  II 
p.  319  (Book  of  Armagh) — Baptizavit  Ui  Briuin  being  rendered  by  Baptizavit  Filios 
Broin  (for  Briuin). 
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is  situated.  Similarly  Alathona,  leaving  Shankill,  where  she  had  become  a 
nun,  went  per  Montem  Filiorum  AilealJa  to  Tamnach  to  assist  St.  Patrick 
at  the  founding.  Both  of  them  took,  we  must  assume,  the  direct  route 
through  Boyle  and  crossed  the  mountain  rising  from  Bojde  noidb- 
wards,  which  was  the  ordinary  route  of  all  travellers  through  the  centuries, 
from  the  county  of  Roscommon  into  that  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo  in 
which  Tamnach  is  situated.  No  other  route  is  mentioned  or  envisaged.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  the  mountain  rising  up  from  the  western  shores  of  the 
great  Loughs  of  Arrow  and  C6,  and  dipping  down  into  Boyle  on  the  south, 
and  Keash  to  the  west,  is  the  other  portion,  the  counterpart  of  Sliabh  Ua 
iiAilealla.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  state  that  the  entire  mountain  from 
Bojde  to  Seirchua  and  the  Feorish  valley,  including  the  deep  depression 
formed  by  Lough  Arrow  and  Lough  Ce,  is  the  Sliabh  Ua  nAileaila  described 
in  the  Tripartite  and  Book  of  Armagh.  Its  extreme  points  lengthwise  are, 
in  the  south,  the  Boyle  River,  and,  in  the  north,  the  Feorish  River. 

The  name  Sliabh  Ua  iiAilealla  clung  to  the  whole  mountain,  thus 
defined,  until  late  into  the  middle  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century,  four 
centuries  after  the  time  Tireachan  wrote,  we  find  it  for  the  first  time  called 
the  Corrshliabh,  U1  Ailealla  had  dropped  out,  and  corr  had  become  prefixed 
to  Sliabh.  That  the  Corrshliabh  was  applied  to  the  whole  mountain,  in  as 
wide  a scope  and  sense  as  was  contained  in  the  Sliabh  Ua  nAileaila,  is  proved 
very  neatly  by  two  pieces  of  evidence  drawn  from  Elizabethan  times. 

A FianU  of  Elizabeth  in  1594  has:  “ Grant  to  Robert  Harrison  of 
Dublin  . . . the  ruined  chapel  or  cell  of  Killamoye  between  the  mountains 
called  the  Curlew  and  the  Bralew  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh  ” (Tireragh  is 
a slip  of  the  pen  for  the  barony  of  Tirerril.)  Killamoye  has  been  proven®  to 
be  the  little  church  ruin  and  the  little  graveyard  in  Foyoges  townland  on 
the  left  of  the  high  road  from  Ballyfarnon  to  Geevagh,  halfway  between  these 
two  places.  I't  is  situated  in  the  Feorish  valley  between  the  Bralew  mountain 
to  the  north  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  and  the 
mountain  rising  up  southwards,  with  Senchua  on  its  slopes.  The  Corlew 
is  thus  the  Sliabh  Ua  nAileaila  of  old.  So  the  Corlew  mountain,  in  1594, 
extends  across  Loughs  Arrow  and  Cb  all  the  way  from  Boyle  to  the  Feorish 
River. 

O Sullivan  Beare,  in  his  retreat  from  Glengarriff  to  Leitrim  Castle, 
crossed  the  Boyle  River  at  Enockvicar,  six  miles  east  of  Boyle,  and  “ having® 
got  over  the  Corlew  mountain  ” as  is  narrated,  came  down  into  the  plain 
and  past  the  Shannon  to  Leitrim  Castle.  Therefore,  in  the  early  January 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  three,  the  Corlew  was  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  east  of  Lough  Arrow,  and  on  the  north  of  Lough  Cb,  as  far  even  as 


No.  5877. 

® Irish  Book  Lover,  Vol.  XXXI.  No.  2,  p.  37. 

® Historiae  Catholicae  Iberniae  Compendium — Tom,  III — Lib.  \ II — Cap.  XII.  Kelly 
Ed.  p.  253. 
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(be  Crossna  hills'^®  in  Aidcnrne  parish,  over  which  O Sullivan  Beare  had 
j^assed  before  burning  east  to  cover  the  few  miles  that  lay  between  him 
and  Leitrim  Castle,  beyond  the  Shannon. 

These  two  proofs  point  to  a complete  parallel  between  Sliabh  Ua 
nAilealla  of  the  eardy  centuries  and  the  Corlew  mountain  of  three  and  a half 
centuries  ago,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  from  the  Boyle  River  to  the 
Feorish  River,  and  from  Keash  to  the  Crossna  hills. 

Had  the  language  in  the  Tripartite  Life  and  in  the  Book  of  Armagh 
been  less  definite,  had  phrases  been  used  like  aon  de  Sleibhte  Ua  nAilealla, 
or,  again,  Mons  de  Eiliis  nAilealla,  which,  when  translated,  would  mean 
one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Ut  Ailealla,  then  that  very  indefiniteness  would 
permit  writers  to  choose,  as  some  have  done,  Sliabh  Dha  Ean  mountain 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  Tirerrill  between  Ballisodare  and  Ballintogher, 
or  yet  again  Bralew  mountain  on  the  south  and  east  of  Tirerrill  boundary, 
quite  as  easily  as  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  mountain.  But  the  terms  employed 
by  the  good  authorities  are  definite  and  enable  us  to  identify  Sliabh  Ua 
nAilealla  by  the  landmarks  indicated. 

To  i-eturn  to  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Armagh,  viz.\  “ And  he 
(Patrick)  went  'trans  Montem  Filiorum  Ailealla  and  founded  a church  there, 
that  is  Tamnach  and  Echenach  and  Cill  Angle  and  'Cill  Senchua,”  the  point 
has  been  raised  that  because  this  statement  occurs  in  a series  of  events 
round  Cadseal  lire,  near  Strandhill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  therefore  St. 
Patrick  set  out  from  Caiseal  Irre  and  crossed  Sliabh  Dha  Ean  mountain 
to  found  those  churches;  here  Sliabh  Dha  Ean  must  be  taken  to  be  Sliabh 
Ua  nAilealla.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that 
St.  Patrick  left  Caiseal  Irre  to  cross  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  or  the  Mons 
Filiorum  Ailealla.  Whilst  it  is  stated  that  he  founded  the  four  churches,  it 
is  not  stated  that  he  founded  the  four  at  the  same  time. 

Separate  incidents  are  here  recorded  as  if  they  all  took  place  at  the  one 
time.  We  must  understand  that  the  four  churches  were  founded  at  different 
times.  Tawnagh  was  founded  after  a journey  across  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla 
from  Bo3de,  and  Senchua  was  founded  after  a journey  from  the  Shannon 


10  In  a fine  article  on  0 Sullivan  Beare  in  the  Capuchin  Annual,  1946-47,  the  writer 
towards  the  end  accuses  0 Sullivan,  the  Latin  historian,  of  confusing  his  geography, 
but  it  was  the  writer  himself  who  was  at  fault,  not  only  in  the  map  to  face  page  129,  but 
also  in  his  text,  page  137,  columns  a and  b,  where  he  is  guilty  of  an  error  of  direction. 
The  retreat  naturally  passed  by  Frenchpark,  and  between  Ballinameen  ajid  Croghan, 
then  crossed  the  Boyle  River  at  Knockvicar  and  so  passed  up  on  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Corlew  mountain  in  the  Crossna  hills.  The  writer  in  the  Annual  took  the  retreat 
west  of  Boyle,  across  the  western  part  of  the  Corlew  mountain,  down  at  Ballinafad, 
across  between  Loughs  Arrow  and  Ce,  on  to  the  ascent  over  the  north  coast  of  Lough 
Ce  till  Knockvicar  was  reached,  then  right  about  turn  to  the  Crossna  hills  and  the 
plain.  Previous  maps,  like  that  in  Fr.  Ryan’s  School  History  “Ireland  from  800  A.D. 
to  1600  A.D.” — (facing  p.  260),  “Stair  na  h-fiireann”— (facing  p.  315),  require 
correction  at  this  point. 
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into  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla.  Our  interpretation  is  that  the  crossing  trans 
Montem  Filiorum  Ailealla  above,  must  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
identification  just  given  of  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  or  Mons  FiHorum  x\ilealla. 
One  church  or  the  other  was  founded  after  a journey  over  Sliabh  na  nAilealla. 
As  the  others  are  in  the  same  area,  were  their  names  added  to  the  text 
because  of  association  of  ideas  in  the  writer’s  mind  ? The  fact  is  that  St. 
Patrick  may  well  have  arrived  at  each  of  them  across  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla 
on  visits  to  bless  or  consecrate  at  different  times.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  whilst  Tireachan  searched  diligently  for  St.  Patrick’s  churches,  he  was 
writing  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saint’s  time.  He  recorded 
faithfully  the  names  of  the  churches  founded,  but  did  not  keep  years  and 
journeys  carefully  distinct.  His  narrative  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  dis- 
counted, for  it  gives  us  the  relative  positions  of  one  place  to  another,  and 
the  means  of  arriving,  as  in  this  case  of  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla,  at  justly 
balanced  conclusions. 


Beaenas  ua  nAilealla 

“ Once^^  as  Patrick  was  passing  by  Bearnas  Ua  nAilealla  to  go  into 
Moylurg,  he  fell  into  Buaill.” 

The  barony  of  Tirerrill  is  dish-shaped,  with  mountains  at  the  sides  and 
at  the  ends.  Each  side  has  a gap,  one  towards  Ballymote  and  the  other 
towards  Ballyfarnon,  but  neither  touches  Boyle.  Each  of  the  four  angles 
furnishes  a gap  or  defile,  viz.,  the  gap  into  Ballisodare  in  the  northwest, 
the  gap  into  Ballintogher  in  the  northeast,  the  gap  at  Ballinafad  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  gap  of  Lough  Arrow  and  Lough  ,Cd  in  the  southeast. 
Neither  of  the  first  two  can  be  Bearnas  Ua  nAilealla,  because  of 
their  geographical  situation,  as  they  lie  twenty  miles  from  Boyle.  The  third 
does  not  lead  to  Boyle  or  Moylurg.  The  fourth  gap,  therefore,  is  the  one 
envisaged  in  the  Tripartite,  despite  writers  who  hold  for  one  or  other  of  the 
other  three.  The  south-eastern  gap  is  the  only  one  that  brought  St.  Patrick 
over  the  Boyle  River  into  Moylurg,  when  he  was  approaching  from  the 
north.  St.  Patrick’s  passage  on  this  occasion  was  by  the  shore  of  Lough 
Arrow  southwards.  He  continued  along  by  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Ce 
towards  the  River  Boyle,  into  which  he  fell.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a Bearnas,  or  gap,  is  a deep  defile  through  a mountain,  such  as  is  the 
Bearnas  m6r  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  In  the  same  sense  we  must  under- 
stand Bearnas  Ua  nAilealla  as  the  gap  or  defile  made  by  Lough  Arrow 
and  Lough  Ce  cutting  Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla  or  the  Corlew  mountain  in  two, 
thereby  making  the  deep  impression  called  Bearnas  Ua  nAilealla. 

This  Bearnas  is  mentioned  by  other  authorities,  which  imply  the  same 


Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick— Stokes  I p.  148. 
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setting  for  it.  The  Book  of  Lecan"^^  and  McEirbis ’s  Genealogies^^  place  the 
Greacraklli  territory  about  Bearnas  Tire  Ailealla,  extending  thence  as  far 
as  Magh  Tuireadh,  whilst  the  Book  of  Ballymote^^  places  it  at  Magh 
Tuireadh  itself.  The  Greacraidh-^®  peoples  are  known  to  have  inhabited 
Ivillaraght  parish  in  Coolavin  barony,  and  to  have  extended  across  Boyle 
parish  to  the  east  as  far,  at  least,  as  Drum  townland.  As  the  authorities 
above  state,  they  stretched  as  far  north-east  as  Moytirra,  which  was  in 
Sliabh  Ua  nAilealla,  over  Lough  Arrow  itself.  Thus  Bearnas  Ua  nAilealla 
and  Bearnas  Tire  Ailealla  and  Bearnas^®  Mor  Tire  Ailealla  are  all  one  and 
the  same  mountain-gap  or  defile.  The  first  got  its  name  from  the  tribe, 
Ui  Ailella,  as  did  the  mountain;  the  others  got  their  names  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Tirerrill,  which  lay  along  the  two  Loughs  of  Arrow  and  Cd,  and  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  writer)  extended  as  far  as  the  Eiver  Boyle  itself  at 
the  period  under  review. 


12  351.  : 13  52.  : i*  140b. 

15  Tripartita  Life  of  St.  Patrick — Stokes  Ed.  I.  p.  109. 

IS  The  map  on  frontispiece  to  and  the  note  on  page  480  of  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Ui 
Fiachrach  wrongly  ascribe  Bearnas  Mor  Tire  Ailealla  to  the  gwp  between  the  Ox  and 
Sliabh  Daean  mountains. 

11  This  article  will  enable  readers  and  research  workers  to  correct  errors  made  in 
Ouomasticon  Goeddievm,  p.  113  and  p.  612.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  Sliabh  Mac 
nAilealla  and  Bearnas  Mac  nAilealla  at  pages  113  and  610  of  the  same  work  are  in- 
ventions, the  former  being  a figment  of  the  Editor  of  the  Tripartite  Life  in  his  en- 
deavour to  equate  Mons  Filiornm  Ailealla  with  the  supposedly  Irish  form,  and  the 
latter  being  a figment  of  the  compiler  of  the  Onomasticon,  though  he  had  no  Latin  form 
to  mislead  him. 
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THE  JOHN  IVOEY  SCHOOL,  NEY'  KOSS 
Michael  Quane,  Mcvibcr. 

AMUEAL  slab-memorial^  with  neatly  incised  lettering  in  early  18th 
century  style,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  unroofed  chancel, 
Avithin  the  railings  of  the  Napper  burial  plot,  in  the  sedilia  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  NeAv  Boss,  contains,  .among  others,  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : — ^ 

Hearb  Lyeh  Ye 
Body  of  Cap.  William 
Ivory  Who  Departed  This  Life 
IN  THE  (30  Yeare  of  His  Age.  The 
18  OF  July  Anno  Dom.  1684  Left 
IsHEW  One  Son  and  One  Daughter. 

Hears  also  is  Interred  the 
Body  of  Sr.  John  Ivory  Ye  Only 
Son  OF  Cap.  Wh.llam  Ivory 
Who  Departed  This  Life  in  ye 
40  Y^eare  of  His  Age  Leaving 
IsHEW  2 Sons  and  2 Daughters 
He  Dyed  the  24  Day  of 
February  Anno  Doji.  1694. 

Sir  John  Ivoiy’s  elder  son,  John,  founded  in  1713  the  school  at  New 
Boss  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

I 

THE  IVOEY  FAAHLY. 

(a)  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  IVORY. 

.Vmong  the  army  commissions  granted  bjr  the  Commonv. ealth  Council 
of  State  on  the  12th  June,  1650,  was  one  as  Captain  of  a troop  of  horse  in 
favour  of  William  “ D^ery.”^  (There  are  Auarious  renderings  of  the  name  in 
the  lltli  centuiA^  records,  but  it  jvill  be  noted  that  in  the  oilginal  signatures 
I'eproduced  on  Plates  XLII  and  XLIV  tlie  spelling  is  “ Ivory.") 

In  the  spring  of  the  folloAving  year  the  stage  Jvas  being  set  in  England 
for  the  final  struggle  between  the  Eoyalist  and  Commonwealth  forces.  On 
the  21  st  April,  1651,  Captain  AVilliam  ‘‘  Ivorie  ’’  was  posted  to  the  ‘ First 
Horse  Eegiment  for  the  safety  of  the  Eastern  Association  and  Inland  Ihirts,'® 
On  the  9th  IMay,  Fleetwood  was  instructed  by  the  Council  of  State  ' to  give 

Complete  text  at  pp.  325-6,  Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland.  Vol.  IV.  No.  11 
(1899). 

2 Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1650.  p.  507. 

3 Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1651.  p.  514. 
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orders  for  the  following  troops  of  100  men  each  to  march  forthwith  to  IMajor 
General  Harrison  viz.  of  Capt.  Iverie  and  Moyse,  additional  in  lieu  of  Col. 
Rich’s  two  troops  now  come  away. 

Harrison  was  then  holding  the  northern  counties  against  invasion  from 
across  the  border.  He  had  under  his  command  some  2,500  newly  raised 
horse  of  doubtful  quality,  and  needed  replacements.  These  were  speedily 
made  ready  by  the  Army  Committee.  On  12th  May,  1651,  the  Council  of 
State  notified  the  Committee  that 

“ The  troops  of  Captain  Ivory  . . . being  part  of  the  3,000  horse  raised 
out  of  the  militia  forces,  and  now  being  appointed  to  march  upon 
service,  cannot  proceed  thereto  until  they  be  entered  into  pay,  and 
be  enabled  by  the  advance  of  some  part  of  it.  That  there  may  be  no 
delay,  you  are  to  issue  warrants  . . . for  the  payment  of  so  much  as 
you  judge  fit  to  enable  them  to  march.  . . 

Strengthened  by  these  fresh  troops,  Harrison’s  forces  were  detailed  by 
Cromwell,  when  Charles  II  entered  England,  “ to  attend  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  and  endeavour  the  keeping  of  them  together,  as  also  to  impede 
his  advance.”®  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Harrison  to  stojD  the 
Royalists  at  Knutsford  on  16th  August,  and  the  main  engagement — in 
wdiich  Harrison’s  forces  were  again  engaged — ^took  place  at  Worcester  on 
3rd  September.  After  the  battle,  Harrison’s  troops  were  ‘‘  charged  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  flying  Royalists,  and  followed  up  the  victory  so  ener- 
getically and  skilfully  that  very  few  escaped.”'' 

After  the  ” crowning  mercy  ” of  Worcester,  the  Council  of  State 
decided,  at  its  meeting  on  29th  'September,  1651,  to  direct  various  captains 
of  horse  (including  Captain  Ivory)  to  disband  their  troops,  and  a letter  in 
the  following  terms  was  sent  to  the  officers  concerned : — 

‘‘  The  Lord  having  been  pleased  to  bless  our  forces  at  Worcester 
in  a total  routing  of  the  enemies,  the  Council  of  State,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  considering  the  great  burden  the  commonwealth  is  at, 
intend  to  disband  the  4,000  horse  and  dragoons;  yours  being  part 
of  that  number,  we  order  the  present  disbanding  of  your  troop,  wdth 
a week’s  pay,  which  you  shall  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
county.  For  dispersal  of  the  arms  and  horses  in  your  troop,  observe 
directions  from  the  militia  of  the  county  where  you  troop  was  raised. 
Hearty  thanks  for  the  faithful  service  of  yourself,  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  for  your  and  their  forwardness  therein.”® 

Though  the  Civil  War  was  over  in  England,  the  conquest  of  Ireland 


4 Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1651.  p.  188. 

5 Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1651.  p.  195. 

6 Cary.  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War.  ii.  294. 

C.  H.  Firth  in  D.  N.  B.  1891  Edn.  Vol.  XXV.  p.  43. 
8 Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1651.  pp.  429,  453. 
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was  however,  incomplete:  when  Cromwell  left  the  country  in  May,  1650, 
he  had,  according  to  Carlyle,  “a  very  handsome  spell  of  work  done  there.”® 
Nevertheless,  most  of  Munster,  part  of  Ulster,  and  all  Connaught  were  still 
unconquered.  Cromwell’s  command  had  devolved  on  his  son-in-law,  Ireton, 
who  had  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  October.  He  resumed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  3rd  June,  1651,  but  the  city  did  not  fall  till  27th  October.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Worcester  was  then  over,  and  the  Cromwellian  Govern- 
ment were  free  to  give  more  attention  fco  Ireland  and  to  further  more 
vigorously  measures  towards  ensuring  ‘‘  safety  to  the  English  planters,  and 
the  settling  and  securing  of  the  Commonwealth’s  interest  in  this  nation.”^® 

x\ccordingly,  at  its  meeting  on  the  23rd  October,  1651,  the  Council  of 
State  decided  to  retain  for  active  service  in  Ireland  selected  units  of  the 
Eegiments  of  Horse  which  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Worcester.  The 
Council  informed  the  Army  Committee  on  that  date  that 

” We  have  appointed  five  troops  of  horse  under  Captains  Brod- 
rick.  Ivory,  Gayle,  Bagnall  and  Dry,  to  be  transported  to  Ireland; 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  their  quarters  in  their  march 
and  at  the  waterside,  we  desire  you  to  assign  six  weeks’  pay  to  the 
of6cers  and  soldiers  of  each  troop,  according  to  the  allowance 
appointed  for  a troop  of  horse  in  Scotland,  to  commence  from  the 
date  of  their  musters,  upon  the  account  of  the  Irish  service;  if  it 
appears  by  their  muster  rolls  that  any  of  them  are  above  the  number 
of  100,  allow  all  above  that  number  equal  pay  with  the  rest  of  the 
troop. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  London,  a letter^®'  to 
‘ Mr.  Standic'h,  Cheefe  Treasurer  in  Waterford  ’ from  ‘ William  Ivory  ’ 
indicating  that  he  and  his  men  reached  Ireland  on  the  23rd  December,  1651, 
and  that  they  had  been  at  ‘‘  extraordinary  charge  ” (f.e.,  expense')  since 
their  arrival.  This  letter,  written  by  Captain  Ivory  on  the  8th  January, 
1652,  was  a request  for  the  refund  of  the  cost  of  fourteen  days’  forage  for 
the  horses  of  his  troop,  viz.,  17  Officers’  horses  and  117  Soldiers’  horses. 
It  is  clear  from  the  letter  that  Ivory  had  availed  himself  generously  of  the 
permission  accorded  by  the  Council  of  'State  Order  of  the  23rd  October,  and 
that  he  mustered  considerably  more  in  his  troop  'than  the  normal  comple- 
ment of  one  hundred. 

These  new  troops  formed  part  of  the  army  of  30,000  men  Avhich  the 
Cromwellians  had  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  1652,  and  with  these  forces 
the  subjection  of  the  country  was  resolutely  completed.  A preliminary  Act 
for  the  Settling  of  Ireland  was  passed  by  the  Co'mmonwealth  Parliament 

® Carlyle — Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches  with  Elucidations  (Letter 
CXXXII — Elucidations  par.  3). 

-*0  Quoted  by  Gilbert,  Aphorismical  Discovery,  iii.  265. 

Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1651.  p.  493. 

-^2  State  Papers  (Ireland).  Vol.  344.  No.  45. 
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on  the  12t'h  August,  1652.  This  Avas  followed  a year  later  (26th  September) 
by  an  Aot  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Adventurers  for  Lands  in  Ireland  and 
Arrears  due  to  the  Soldiers  there.  This  latter  Act  of  'September  26,  1653, 
authorised  the  seizure  of  the  lands  of  the  Irish  and  the  transfer  of  these 
lands  “ (and  with  them  all  the  power  of  the  State)  to  an  overwhelming 
hood  of  new  English  settlers,  filled  with  the  intensest  National  and  religious 
hatred  of  the  Irish. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
for  ordering  and  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland  “ finding  it  our  duty  and  a 
thing  Avell  pleasing  to  our  heavenly  Father  that  his  children  should  . ■ . 
have  recourse  unto  the  Throne  of  Grace,”  appointed  Thursday  the  15th 
November, 1653,  ‘‘  to  be  set  apart  for  the  solemn  seeking  of  the  Lord  in 
these  things,”  viz.. 

The  consideration  of  the  great  and  important  affairs  now  lying 
before  us  concerning  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  and  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  Adventurers  and  Soldiers  . . . the  settlement  of  the 
Nation  in  justice  and  truth,  and  indeed  the  laying  of  a foundation 
for  future  generations.”^^ 

Towards  effecting  these  designs  bodies  of  sub-commissioners  were 
nominated,  and  one  such  group  included  Captain  William  Ivory,  who,  with 
Lt.-Col.  William  Arnop  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  appointed  on 
16  NoA' ember,  1653,  to  examine  into  the  delinquency  of  the  Irish  in  the 
south-Avest  precinct.^® 

These  preliminaries  to  confiscation  occupied  mo.st  of  the  next  two  years. 
By  the  summer  of  1655,  the  DoAvn  Survey  was  Avell  advanced,  .and  the  time 
had  come  for  the  disbanding  of  the  soldiers  of  CromAvell’s  Army  so  that  they 
might  ‘‘  sit  doAvn  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  enemies’  fields  .and  houses  which 
they  planted  not,  nor  built  not.”^®  ‘‘  On  the  18  August,  1655,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  disbandments  Avas  effected  when,  amongst  others,  four  troops 
of  LudloAv’s  Eeginient  of  Horse,  including  his  own  troop  and  the  troops 
of  Captains  Ivory,  Nunn  and  Claypole,  were  freed  to  take  over  the  lands 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  in  Co.  Wexford. 

The  published  abstracts  of  the  grants  of  lands  confirmed  under  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  indicate  Captain  Ivory’s  possession  of  3,980 
stat'Aite  acres  of  mostly  choice  land  in  the  Baronji'  of  Bargy,  of  2,217  acres 
in  the  Barony  of  Forth,  of  1,563  acres  in  the  Barony  of  Bantiy,  and  other 
lands  in  the  County  (including  the  Liberties  of  Wexford  toAAm  and  of  Nbav 
Boss).  The  total  acreage  secured  by  him  AAms  12,677  in  County  Wexford. 
In  addition,  his  title  Avas  confirmed  in  the  oAAmership  of  seA^eral  hundred  acres 

13  Prendei'gast  “Ci'omAvellian  Settlement”  2nd  Edn.  Preface  p.  XIV. 

14,  15  Dunlop  ‘‘Ireland  Under  the  CommonAvealth.”  Vol.  II.  pp.  376  and  378. 

1®  Mercurins  Politicus  P.  5620 — quoted  by  Prendergast  ‘‘Cromwellian  Settlement.” 
2nd  Edn.  p,  230. 
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iij  Counties  Kilkenny  and  Queen’s/’’ 

Whereas  the  Corporation  was  assigned  an  .area  of  557  acres  in  New 
Ross,  Ivory  had  secured  701  acres.  He  actuallj^  held  in  his  own  name  almost 
one-hfth  of  the  Liberties.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  Book  of  Survey 
and  Distribution  for  the  County’-®,  he  had  also  laid  claim  on  380  acres  of 
land  in  the  parish,  formerly  owned  by  Lord  Mountgarrett,  described  as  an 
Irish  Papist.  The.  proprietors  of  the  Liberties  in  1641  are  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Surve3r  as  “ Edward  FitzHarris  and  many  others.”  These  were 
all  dispossessed  and  dispersed.  Concerning  ‘‘  Lawrence  fiitzHari-ies  ” for 
instance,  it  was  ordered  from  Dublin,  16  Ap)ril,  1655:  ” The  Councell  doe 
not  think  fitt  to  grant  the  petitioner  a Releasemeirt  from  distraint  as  desired. 
Butt  hereb_y  order  the  Governor  of  Ross  to  send  petitioner  to  the  English 
plantations  in  America  with  the  next  shipping  that  goes  for  that  part,  if 
tliere  be  no  murther  layd  to  his  charge.”’® 

Captain  William  Ivory  would  appear  to  have  been  married  for  a few 
years  before  he  decided  to  make  his  permanent  home  in  New  Ross.  He 
is  listed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  in  the  census  of  Ireland  of 
c.  1659.®°  He  made  the  final  severance  of  his  ties  with  his  native  England 
a couple  of  months  before  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Under  warrant 
■of  the  Council  of  State,  a pass,  dated  26th  March,  1660,  was  issued  ” For 
Capt.  Wm.  Ivory  to  Ireland  with  servants,  horses  and  riding  arms  and  to 
(ravel  and  reside  there.”®’ 

The  English  Parliament  had  represented  to  the  King  on  his  co.ming  to 
London  in  May,  1660,  that  ” many  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  ...  by  force 
entering  upon  and  disquieting  the  po.ssession  of  the  Adventurers  and 
Soldiers  there,  to  the  great  and  manifest  disturbance  and  hinderance  of  the 
Fmghsh  plantation  and  desired  a Proclamation  might  be  issued  to  repress 
these  attempts.”  Tlie  King  obediently  issued  a Proclamation  on  June  1, 
1660,  ordering  that  ” the  Adventurers,  Soldiers  and  others,  who  were  on 
tlie  first  of  January  last  past  in  possession  of  any  of  the  mannors,  castles, 
houses  or  lands  of  any  of  the  said  Irish  Rebels,  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  possession. ”®® 

This  was  followed,  on  30  November,  by  his  Majesty’s  ‘‘  Gracious 
declaration  -for  the  .settlement  of  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland  and  satisfaction  of 
(lie  several  interests  of  Adventurers,  .Souldiers  and  other  his  subjects 
(■here  ” in  which  Charles  confirmed  (Section  YII)  ” That  all  officer, s and 
souldieirs  . . . who  have  been  and  are  of  the  army  of  Ireland  and  to  whom 

For  (Ictniled  particulars  see  tlie  15th  Annual  Peport,  dated  26th  tlnrch,  1825,  of 
the  Comniissioners  on  the  State  of  the  Puhlic  Pecords  in  Ireland,  pp.  96,  151  and  199. 

Folio  34.  Nos.  73  and  74. 

^9  Pole  Kore  IMSS.  Anl.  60.  A.6  No.  209. 

90  Irish  MSR.  Counnission.  Ed.  S.  Pendor,  M.A.  p.  531. 

9^  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn.  1659-1660.  9.  572. 

99  Carte  Life  of  .Janies,  First  Duke  of  Or.'nond.  Yol.  II.  Book  'N'l.  p.  206. 
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liiiuls  have  been  given  out  in  satisfaction  of  their  arrears,  for  their  service  in 
that  our  kingclome^  . . . shall  enjoy  their  respective  estates  . . . according  to 
their  respective  i)ossessions  on  the  said  7th  day  of  May,  1659.”  In  this 
manner  ‘‘  the  adventurers  and  Cromwellian  soldiers  had  indeed  all  that 
tliey  could  ask  granted  them.”®^ 

The  foregoing  declaration  Avas  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, passed  in  Dublin  on  8th  May,  1661.  Under  this  Act,  which  has  been 
described  us  the  ” legislatiA^e  Title  Deed  of  Ireland,”  and  also  as  the 
Magna  Oharta  Hiberniae, the  unworthy  King  fastened  on  Ireland  ‘‘  a 
neAV  colony  of  English  of  mean  extraction  . . . who  were  planted  by  Crom- 
well and  noAv  called  themselves  the  English  interest.  Well  might  the 
con  (-emiDorary  lampooner  write 

His  Fathei's  Eoes  he  doth  reAvard, 

PreserAung  those  that  cut  off ’si  Head : 

Old  caA'-aliers  the  ‘CroAvnls  best  Guard, 

He  let’s  them  staiwe  for  Avant  of  Bread, 

NeA^er  Avas  any  King  endoAv’d 
With  .so  much  Grace  and  Gratitude. 

Captain  William  Ivoiy  .and  his  family  made  their  home  in  Ireland  in 
the  ‘‘  IMansion  House  commonly  called  the  Abbey  ” situated  immediateljr 
Avithin  the  North  Gate  of  the  toAvn  of  New  Ross  and  on  the  reputed  site  of 
the  original  monastery  founded  by  St.  Abban.  ‘‘  There  is  an  old  map  of 
Ross  ...  on  Avhich  the  sites  of  the  old  monastic  foundations  are  plainlj? 
laid  doAvn.  The  first  Ave  meet  is  just  Avithin  Avhere  the  Noith  Gate  once 
stood,  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  Sir  John  Hoiy’s  endoAved  school, 
commonly  called  the  Abbey  School.  This  is  the  oldest  site,  and,  doubtless, 
is  the  A^eiy  spot  AAdiere,  in  the  sixth  ■centurj'-,  St.  Abban  founded  his  Monas- 
tci'v,  Avliich  afterAvards  Avas  changed  into  a Plouse  of  Augustinian  Regular 
Cannons. 

It  is  likely"  that  the  management  of  his  estates  required  most  of 
Captain  Ivory’s  attention  during  the  quarter  of  a centiu^y  of  his  permanent 
residence  in  Nbav  Ross.  He  ajipears,  hoAvcA^er,  to  have  taken  part  in  local 
civil  and  military  administration.  He  Avas  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Co.  'Wexford  on  EebruaiT  28,  1660.  His  name  is  mentioned  on  various 
occasions  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Corporation  of  Nbav  Ross  and  he 
functioned  as  a Free  Biugess  from  February  4,  1675,  till  July  21,  1683.  He 

2^  Carte  op.  ciL.  Vol.  II.  Book  VI.  p.  216. 

24  Descriptions  quoted  ty  Hardiman  in  15th  Annual  Deport  on  the  Public  Eecords 
(Ireland)  op,  ci/.  p.  29. 

25  Carte  op.  cit.  Vol.  IT.  Book  V^I.  p.  228. 

26  The  History  of  the  Insipids,  addressed  to  “Chast,  pious,  prudent,  C the 

Second,”  Londoir  IMDC'LXXXIX. 

22  Piev.  J.  F.  M.  (french  in  the  Journal  of  the  Waterford  Archaeological  Society.  A^ol. 
lA^.  1898.  p.  18.  (The  attribution  of  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  Sir  John  Ivory,  as  in 
this  extract,  is  a very  common  error). 
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was  appointed  “ Sovereign,”  i.e..  Mayor,  of  the  town  for  1676  and  1677.  It 
was  unusual  for  one  person  lo  hold  this  ofhce  for  two  consecutive  years, 

Tie  was  one  of  the  receivers  for  County  Wexford  nominated  in  the 
Proclamation  of  November  2,  1678,  requiring  all  persons  ‘‘  of  the  Popish 
religion  in  this  Kingdom  ” to  surrender  all  arms  in  their  hands  or  possession.^® 
He  attended,  as  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  IMilitia  and 
Army,  a meeting  at  New  Ross  on  March  10,  1680,  at  which  the  Corporation 
engaged  to  hear  the  cost  of  Captain  John  Winckworth’s  Militia  Company 
raised  in  and  about  the  town. 

When  he  died,  in  1684,  he  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann,  then  aged 
55,  and  their  son,  John,  then  aged  30. 

(b)  SIR  JOHN  IVORY. 

Captain  William  Ivory’s  only  son,  John,  had  a comparatively  short 
life.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II  at  AVindsor  Castle  on  May  20,  1680. 
He  married  Ann  Talbot,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  'Talbot  of 
Lacock  Abbey  near  Chippenham,  AViltshire.  He  was  deputy  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  as  Governor  of  the  Royal  Fort  of  Duncannon.  He  was  visited  at 
the  Fort  on  September  11,  1686,  by  Lord  Clarendon.®®  Clarendon  had  been 
appointed  by  James  II  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  on  his  coming  to  Dublin 
to  assume  this  office  ” began  very  agreeably  to  the  Protestants  of  that  King- 
dom by  declaring  that  the  Acts  of  Settlement  should  remain  inviolate...®^ 
Sir  John  Ivory  was  a Free  Burgess  of  NeAV  Ross  during  the  period 
August  12,  1686,  to  January  11,  1693.  He  is  mentioned  in  a description 
dated  March  10,  1687,  by  an  onlooker — A,  M.  Parven — of  the  reception  of 
the  Great  Charter  granted  to  the  Corporation  by  King  James  II,  as  recorded 
in  the  Corporation  Books  : — 

I had  the  honor  to  heare  the  sound  of  drums,  ye  harmonious 
noise  of  Violens,  ye  voyces  of  virgins,  and  the  Musicall  straine  of 
pipers.  Then  appeared  the  new  Mayor — Patrick  White,  Esqr. , a 
person  of  commendable  presence,  Excellently  mounted  on  a stately 
Gray  gelding,  attended  by  fifty  proper  comely  young  men,  all  decently 
clad  in  white,  marching  before  him  to  the  Soveraigne’s  house,  of 
which  number  the  Mayor’s  .second  sonne,  a j-oung  man  of  vigor  and 
courage  was  one  . . . and  Sir  John  Ivoiy,  Knight — ^being  indisposed, 
sent  sevrl  of  his  relations  and  Servants,  well  mounted  and  accoutred, 
in  excellent  good  Order,  with  his  grooms  and  lead  Horses,  to  demon- 
strate his  respects  'to  that  assembl3^  On  their  approach  to  the 
Corporation  they  were  met  and  saluted  by  about  sixty  young  women. 


23  Eoport  on  Ormonde  MSS.  A^ol.  II:  pp.  352-3. 

29  Wm.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.  D.  Tlie  Knights  of  England.  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 

29  Clarendon  State  Letters.  A^ol.  I.  p.  402. 

2-“^  Carte  op.  cit.  A^ol.  II.  Book  VIII.  p.  544. 

22  Vol.  II.  p.  5.  Full  text  reproduced  at  p.  134.  A-^ol.  IX.  4th  S.  1889,  this  Journal. 
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well  dressed,  and  dancing  with  their  pipers  before  them,  saying  in 
Irish — Se  do  bheatha  a Mhaighistir  Mhdara  ’agus  fad  buan  go  raibh 
Ri  Seamus.” 

The  Franciscan  Friary  of  Wexford  had  fallen  by  lof  to  Captain  William 
Ivory.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  his  son,  John,  returned  it  to  the  Friars 
in  1688  ‘‘  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Colclough  and  Plunkett  families 
. . . and  were  enabled  to  build  a modest  church  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Brigid.  This  church  did  duty  as  the  parochial 
church  of  Wexford  from  1690  to  1858.”  Mary  Ivory,  Sir  John’s  sister,  was 
married  (licence  dated  11  March,  1686)  to  Caesar  Colclough  of  Rosegarland, 
who  was  M.P.  for  Taghmon  in  1719. 

One  of  the  guardians  of  the  Friary,  who  died  there  on  December  15, 
1793,  was  Rev.  John  Ivory,  O.F.M.  It  is  possible  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Catholic  families  of  Ivory  in  Ireland  maj''  have  been  descended  from 
John  and  Thomas  Ivory  of  Tillebards  and  Cuseirstown,  who  leased  over  300 
acres  from  John  Ivory  on  December  8 and  12,  1712. 

Iir  1685  Sir  John  Ivory  held  a commission  as  Captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde’s  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  was  quartered  at  Duncamroir.  This  regi- 
ment was  transferred  in  that  year  to  Colonel  Justin  Macartie  (afterwards 
Lord  Mountcashel,  first  Commander  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of 
France).  Sir  John  was  later  quartered  with  his  company  in  Cork  City. 
In  a return  dated  September  8,  1686,  it  is  noted  that  of  the  sixty  ” private- 
men  ” in  the  com^oany,  forty-two  were  Catholics.'’* 

In  King  James’s  Irish  Army  list  (1689),  one  of  the  officers  of  Col. 
Macarty’s,  i.e..  Lord  Mountcashel’s,  Regiment  of  Infantry  is  named  Captain 
Ivorie,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Walton  that  since  ” a Captain  William 
Ivorie  "was  the  patentee  of  lands  in  Kilkennj^  and  Wexford  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  above  officer.”'’®  As  Captain  William 
Ivory  died  in  1684,  this  assumption  is  incorrect. 

When  James  II  was  deprived  of  the  throne,  Sir  John  Ivory  found  him- 
self temporarily  in  difficulties.  Among  the  petitions  of  1690-91  to  the  House 
of  Lords  is  one  from 

Sir  John  Ivory  of  New  Ross  Ireland. 

Petitioner — a protestant  and  proprietor  of  lands  purchased  in  Ireland 
by  his  Father  by  his  service  against  the  Irish  in  the  former  rebellion 
about  40  years  since  or  more  Was  dispossessed  of  same  by  a late  Act 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  put  out  of  the  government  of  Duncannon 
Fort  which  he  had  purchased  b}-  the  consent  of  Charles  II  at  the  cost 
of  nearly  £2,000.  Petitioner,  upon  the  advance  of  William  III  to 
Kilkenny,  was  commanded  to  summon  in  all  the  Protestants  in  these 

W.  H.  Grattan  Flood  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  p.  132. 

34  Ormonde  MSS.  Vol.  I.  pp.  402,  410,  411,  428,  433. 

35  Dalton.  Vol.  II.  pp.  95  and  108. 
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l^arts  about  Duncannoii,  and  -to  block  up  Ihe  same  until  a Oeiieral 
Officer  sliould  come  up  with  part  of  the  army  to  summon  the  same, 
which  he  performed  accordingly.  Prays  to  be  preserved  in  his  Estate 
either  by  means  of  a proviso  or  otherwise.” 

On  this  Petition  there  is  the  undated  endorsement:  ” Agreed.”®® 

Among  the  army  commissions  issued  by  AYilliam  and  Mary  from  AA'liite- 
liall  on  March  10,  1692,  was  one  in  favour  of  ‘‘  Sir  John  Ivory,  Knight,  to 
be  captain  of  the  companj^  of  which  Capt.  Soani  was  later  captain  in  Sir 
Henry  Bellasis  regiment  of  foot.”®’’ 

Sir  John  seems  to  have  had  influential  friends,  and  he  apparently  made 
use  of  such  contacts.  AAYiting  from  Dublin  on  Alay  14,  1693,  Ahscount 
Sydney  addressed  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  follows:  — 

‘‘  In  another  of  your  letters  you  mentioned  Sir  John  Ivory;  I 
promised  some  time  ago  to  write  on  his  behalf.  He  is  an  honest 
gentleman,  and  takes  much  pains,  and  there-  being  now  no  governor, 
he  is  at  great  expense,  therefore  I think  he  ought  to  be  put,  upon  the 
establishment.  ’ 

This  recommendation  was  effective,  and  amongst'  other  marks  of 
pi'eferment,  Sir  John  was  associated  with  the  governorship  of  Galway.  He 
is  referred  to  as  ” late  Deputy  Governor  ” in  the  warrant  of  April  30,  1696, 
;fnr  a grant  to  Jane  Ejwe  in  resjject  of  damage  to  ” .several  plots  of  ground 
in  the  suburbs  of  Galway  on  which  fortifications  had  been  built.”™ 

He  died  in  1695,  and  the  mural  slab  in  St.  Marys  ■Church,  New  Eoss, 
was  placed  there  ” by  Da.iiie  Ann  Ivoiy  -widow  of  ye  said  Sir  John  and 
daiigliter  of  Sr  John  Talbot  of  Laycock  in  Wiltshire,  left  as  a lasting  testi- 
mony of  her  former  love  and  affection  to  him  and  his  family.” 

fcj  JOHN  IVORY  TALBOT 

On  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  Shariugton  Talbot,  in  a,  duel 
in  1685,“  Dame  Ann  became  heiress  to  laicock  Abbey.  Her  father,  Sir 
Jolin  Talbot,  was  in  failing  health  fi'om  1710,  and  it  became  obvious  that 
the  property  Avould  soon  be  awrilable  for  the  occupation  of  her  elder  son, 
Jnlm.  Accordingly',  preparations  rvere  made  for  his  departure  from  New 
Eoss.  During  the  ^^ear-s  1712  and  1713,  John  Ivory  made  neyv  and  extended 
leases  of  practically  all  of  his  landed  property  in  Ireland.  The  original 
memorials  of  these  leases  may  be  inspected  in  tbe  Eegistry  of  Deeds,  Dublin. 

36  Hist.  MRS.  Con-imissioners.  13  Report.  A.pp.  pt.  Y.  p,  237. 

S'?  Cal.  R.P.  Dorn.  1691-2.  p.  175. 

38  Cal  R.P.  Doin.  1693.  p.  137. 

39  R.P.  Dom.  Rig.net  O'ffice,  13.  p.  313. 

40  Evelyn  Diary,  July  8,  1685.  “Came  ne-ws  of  A'lonniouth’s  utter  de'feat.  . . Tlio 
tattle  eiiderl,  some  words, -first  in  jest,  then  in  passion,  passed  between  Sherrington 
Talliot  (a  worthy  gentleman,  and  who  had  behaved  liim.self  very  liandsomefl')  and  one 
('aptain  Love,  both  commanders  o-f  the  militia,  as  to  -whose  soldiers  fought  best,  both- 
drawing  their  swoi'ds  and  passii-ig  at  one  ajiother.  Sherrington  was  Avoiinded  to  death 
■on  the  .spot,  to  the  great  regret  of  those  who  knew  him.  He  rvas  Sir  John’s  onljr  son.” 
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Host  of  them  have  his  signatuve,  and  in  a few  liis  brother,  Talbot  Ivory,  is 
mentioned,  .as  are  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  Anne  and  Barbara.  Dame 
.Vnn  and  her  daughters  were  Ih'ing  at  Isleworth,  iMiddlesex,  in  1713,  but 
Talbot  Ivoiy  remained  at  New  Ross,  for  a time  at  least,  and  is  mentioned 
ill  the  Corporation  Records  as  a Free  Burgess  (February  25,  1715). 

Sir  John  Talbot  died  on  March  13,  1714,  and  his  grandson  at  once  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  improving  his  new  property.  “ During  his  long  period 
of  ownership  of  Lacock  from  1714  to  1772,  John  Ivory  Talbot’s  chief  interest 
would  appear  to  have  been  that  of  altering,  modernising  and,  to  some  minds, 
spoiling  the  Abbey  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  Abbey  of  Lacock  had  been  founded  in  1232  by  Ela,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  for  Canonesses  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII  in  1539  and  sold  by  him  in  the  following  year 
for  £783  to  “ that  perjured  peculator.  Sir  William  Sharington.  “ He 
immediately  destroyed  the  church  and  converted  the  convent  into  a mansion 
house.  Sir  John  Talbot  inherited  the  property  through  his  great  grand- 
mother, Olive  Sharington,  who  Avas  a niece  of  Sir  William  Sharington. 

By  his  grandfather’s  Avill  John  Hoiy  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Talbot  only;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  knoAvn  as 
John  Hory  Talbot,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  register  of  his  burial, 
while  SteA^ens,  who  Avrote  a klonasticon  supplementary  to  Dugdale, 
speaks  of  him.  as  ‘ that  Avorth^^  and  communicatiA^e  gentleman,  lA'ery 
Talbot,  of'  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,  Esq.’  He  Avas  a young  felloAv  of 
seA'eu-and-tAventy  AAdren  he  succeeded  to  the  property,  and  seems  to 
have  at  once  become  a prominent  and  popular  figure  in  his  county, 
as  the  folloAving  year  suav  him  returned  as  klember  for  Ijudgershall, 
Avbich  he  represented  till  klarch,  1722,  Avhile  later  on-  he  sat  for 
many  years  for  the  county  of  AVilts.  He  had  matriculated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1707,  and  became  D.C.L.  Oxford  in  1736.  He 
married  klaiy,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Hansel  of  Margam,  Avho 
died  in  1735;  he  survived  her  'thirty-seA’en  years,  dying  in  Bath  in 
NoA'ember,  1772,  aged  eighty-fiA^e  3’cars.  His  letters  sIioaa^  him  to 
have  been  a genial  and  hospitable  host,  and  Miller  describes  him  as 
a ‘ A’eiw  agreeable  companion,’ — AAdiile,  according  to  the  canons  of 
his  age,  he  Avas  certainly'  a man  of  A^eiw  considerable  taste,  and  soon 
began  to  make  Avhat  he  considered  improA’ements  at  Lacock.”^* 

He  had  been  introduced  to  Sanderson  kfiller  in  1753.  kliller  aaois  a 
AVarAvickshire  squire  and  an  amateur  architect  of  considerable  rcjAute  in  his 
daA’.  He  Avas  “ icnoAvned  for  his  production  of  readj^-made  ruins  and  other 

Lt.  Col.  H.  F.  Chettic,  C.M.Ct.,  O.B.E.,  in  The  lYiltshire  Arcliaeological  Magazine. 
\'ol.  LT.  Jane  1945. 

42  National  Trinst  Jnhilee  Year  ITecord,  1945,  p.  72. 

43  Erlwarcl  Plntton  Highway.'s  and  PyeAvays  in  Wiltshire,  p.  396. 

44  Dickins  and  Stanton  “yn  Eighteenth  Century  Correspondence.”  p.  300. 
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features  in  the  Gothic  manner.  With  Miller’s  help,  the  new  owner  of 
Lacock  Abbey  rebuilt  the  Great  Hall.  This  and  his  other  alterations  to  the 
Abbey  buildings  have  been  adversely  criticised.  One  of  his  descendants — 
Oharles  Henry  Talbot,  an  archaeologist,  who  died  in  1916 — ^says  that  Avhiie 
he  was  evidently  a man  of  natural  good  taste  and  ability,  unfortunately 
he  lived  at  a time  of  bad  taste,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  alterations 
were  such  as  one  can  only  regret.  . . . Ivory  Talbot  must  have  been  a purist 
in  architecture,  and  have  shared  Horace  Walpole’s  opinion  that  the  early 
Renaissance  in  England  was  ‘ that  bastard  style  which  intervened  between 
Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture.’  He  therefore  had  no  scruple  in  destroy- 
ing work  which  we  now  recognise  as  exceptioirally  valuable.”*® 

Opinions  regarding  the  ‘‘  Strawberry  Hill  ” style  of  architecture,  of 
which  the  Great  Hall  at  Lacock  is  an  outstanding  example,  appear  to  have 
changed  in  the  last  half-century.  A recent  authoritative  publication  (1947) 
on  the  Abbey  is  not  particularly  severe  on  this  point:  — 

‘‘John  Ivory  Talbot,  1714-1772.  This  owner  had  a long  life  and 
made  many  important  alterations  to  the  house,  some  attractive, 
some  much  to  be  regretted.  He  was  a kindly  soul:  he  praised  the 
Lacock  Masons  for  their  skill  and  asked  that  the  plans  for  decorating 
the  inside  of  his  great  hall  might  be  sent  to  him  quickly  so  that 
the  men  could  work  under  cover  during  the  inclement  weather.  He 
Avas  also  hospitable.  In  graceful  compliment  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, he  decorated  the  ceiling  of  his  great  hall  with  their  coats  of 
arms,  over  forty  in  number,  Avith  his  OAvn  in  the  centre.  In  1753  he 
Avrote  to  his  architect,  Sanderson  Miller : ‘ The  Grand  Opening  Avill 
be  deferred  till  about  May,  when  all  my  friends  Avho  are  in  this 
Country  and  Avhose  Arms  are  emblazoned  on  my  Ceiling  Avill  do  me 
the  Honour  of  their  Company:  and  a Grand  Sacrifice  to  Bacchus 
will  be  the  Consquence 

Though  John  Ivory  Talbot  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  elections  for  three  successive  Parliaments  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  .a  talkative  member  of  that  assembly  or  to  haA^e  exercised  himself 
unduly  with  any  aspect  of  its  work.  In  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  House 
he  deprecated  that  ‘‘  a great  part  of  our  time  will  be  unnecessarily  taken 
up  in  hearing  florid  harangues  upon  the  riches  and  strength  of  the  Nation, 
upon  the  courage  of  our  people,  and  upon  our  warlike  exploits  in  former 
ages.”*®  On  another  occasion,  he  is  reported  as  having  said:  — 

‘‘  Wise  men  Avill  always  give  up  something  of  Avhat  they  may 
have  reason  to  expect,  rather  than  risque  the  Avhole  upon  the  doubtful 
eA'-ent  of  a war;  and  what  they  do  give  up  Avill  ahvays  be  in  proportion 
to  the  chance  that  is  against  you.”*® 

*5  National  Trust  Booklet  “Lacock  Abbey.”  ip.  21. 

C.  H.  Talbot  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  1905,  New 
Series.  Vol.  XI.  pp.  178  and  184  (note). 

National  Trust  Booklet  “Lacock  Abbey.”  pp.  6 and  7. 

“’’and  Reports  of  Speeches  in  Parliament,  1739.  pp.  506-512. 
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His  representation  of  Ludgershall  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1722,  but  he  returned  to  the  House  as  one  of  the  two  members  for 
Wilts  County  in  the  Parliament  of  1727-1734  and  1734-1741.®°  His  wife  had 
died  during  the  latter  period,  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time  after 
this  bereavement,  till  his  death  in  1772,  to  his  home  and  to  his  children,  and 
to  parochial  and  other  local  matters,  including  alterations  at  Lacock  Abbey. 
Pie  was  an  active  churchwarden  and  a local  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  these 
capacities  he  interested  himself  particularly  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
parish  records  from  1583  are  preserved  in  the  Church  and  Vicarage  at 
Lacock.  The  vestry  records  show  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Church  House,  hitherto  used  as  “ a mere  tenement  for  two 
or  three  perhaps  favoured  families  ” into  a Workhouse  for  “ employing  the 
poor  childrei  and  placing  them  under  the  Management  of  a Proper  Person 
to  instruct  them  in  spinning  and  carding.”  This  institution  was  superseded 
in  1766  by  the  second  of  Lacock  Workhouses.  The  Vestry  agreed  at 
a meetting  held  on  June  20th  ‘‘  that  a decent  place  be  provided  for  the 
reception  of  Children  who  are  too  great  a burthen  to  their  parents,  orphans 
and  others  by  which  means  they  may  be  brought  up  to  labour  and  instructed 
in  their  Duty  and  be  comfortably  subsisted.  ” 

Among  the  documents  in  the  church  chest  is  a copy  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Workhouse,  Lacock,  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Talbot  Esq.,  then  churchwarden.  The  rules  laid  great  stress 
on  cleanliness;  no  person  was  to  be  placed  in  the  wards  until  he  or 
she  had  been  carefully  examined  and  washed;  the  rooms  were  to  be 
kept  neat  and  clean,  swept  at  least  three  times  a week  and  washed 
as  often  as  necessary;  the  windows  were  to  be  opened  every  day 
except  in  wet  weather;  the  children’s  heads  and  hands  and  the 
clothes  and  beds  were  to  be  kept  clean,  and  clean  linen  was  to  be 
supplied  weekly.”®^ 

John  Ivory  Talbot  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  elder  son, 
John,  died  unmarried.  The  j^ounger,  Thomas,  married  in  1746.  His  son, 
Christoper  Rice  Mansel  Talbot,  was  M.P.  for  Glamorgan  from  1830  till  his 
death  in  1890.  He  was  Father  of  the  House  and  more  than  once  declined 
a peerage. 

John  Ivory  Talbot’s  only  daughter,  Martha,  married  Reverend  Dr. 
William  Davenport.  Their  son,  William  Davenport  Talbot,  inherited  Lacock 
Abbey  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William 
Henry  Fox  Talbot®°  This  great-grandson  of  John  Ivory  Talbot  was  a very 
distinguished  scientist.  He  was  a pioneer  of  research  in  photography;  his 

50  The  Par'.ianieiil.s  of  Great  Britain — Return  to  Order  of  House  of  Lords.  July  13, 
1877. 

5^  F.  H.  Hinton  in  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Magazine.  Vol.  XLIX.  Deer.  1940. 

52  History  of  Maunsell  Family,  p.  26. 
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work  in  this  field  was  contemporaneous  with  and  independent  of  that  of 
the  Frenchman,  Louis  Jacciues  Daguerre;  and  his  improved  method,  whicli 
he  called  the  " talbotype,”  “ was  the  foundation  of  the  photography  of  the 
prese))t  day.”  Tins  invention  coincided  with  Daguerre’s  discoveries  in 
Fi’ance,  but  ” the  talbotype  rapidly'  drove  the  dagueri'e-tj^pe  out  of 
the  field. 

iVilliam  Henry  Fox  Talbot  and  the  Irish  poet,  Thomas  IMoore,  were 
iieighbours.  IMoore  lived  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Lacock,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  Bessy,  Avere  on  visiting  terms  Avith  the  family  at  the  Abbey.  Tlie 
poet  Avas  interested  in  his  friend’s  experiments  in  photography.  ITe  mentions 
that  ‘‘  a dead  likeness  is,  in  general,  the  sure,  though  frightful  result  of  the 
Daguerre  process.”®^  Fie  submitted  himself  to  be  ‘‘  photogenized  ” by  the 
Talbotype  process,  and  the  results  are  noAV  in  the  possession  of  the  Moore 
Society  in  Dublin.  In  these  photographs  Aloore  appears  as  a A’ery  little 
old  man  dressed  in  a frock  coat  and  stoA’e-pipe  hat. 


II. 

TRIE  JOHN  IVORY  SCHOOL,  NEW  ROSS. 

During  most  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  particularly  during  the 
reigirs  of  James  I and  Charles  I and  II,  the  administratioir  of  the  British 
policy  in  regard  to  education  in  Ireland  Avas  uneven.  There  Avere  areas  in 
Avhic'h  the  efforts  of  ‘‘  Popish  Schoolmasters  ” to  ‘‘  teach  the  Irish  youth, 
trayning  them  up  in  Supersticion , Idolatry,  and  all  the  evill  Customs  of 
this  Nacion,”  Avere  Augorously  suppressed.  ElseAvhere  the  Avork  of  such 
schoolmasters  Avas  ignored  or  tolerated  Avith  sporadic  attempts  at  control. 
This  control  Avas  hoAvever  consistently  and  effectively  exercised  during  the 
CrouiAvellian  period.  Nonetheless  ” the  activity  of  the  Jesuit  secondary 
teachers  in  the  toAvus  and  cities  Avas  A'ery  considerable  betAveen  1627  and 
1689.  . . . After  the  death  of  OliA’er  CrouiAvell,  Nbav  Ross  Avith  Drogheda, 
Cashel,  and  Dublin,  Avere  the  chief  centres  of  their  educational  Avork.”-" 

When  Captain  William  Ivory  took  up  permanent  residence  in  New  Ross 
in  1666,  his  only  son,  John,  Avas  then  t'welve  years  old.  Pi'esumably  the 
boy  attended  the  only  suitable  school  in  the  area.  This  Avas  the  Jesuit  school 
which  superseded  the  ” Avretched  hovel  beside  a deep  ditch  ” Avhere, 
previous  to  the  Restoration,  Fathei'  Stei)hen  Celosse,  S.J.,  educated  a few 
children  furtively.  On  tlie  return  of  Charles  in  1666,  Father  Gelosse  and 
his  Assistants 

‘‘  thought  they  might  make  a venture:  the  hut  Avas  leA'elled,  and  a 

53  D.N.13.  1398  Edn.  Vol.  LV.  p.  340. 

5‘r  Moore’s  Memoirs.  Vol.  \ II.  p.  297. 

3 Hev.  Pi'ofessor  T.  Coreorau,  S.J.,  “SUUe  Policy  in  Irish  Education.  A.D.  1536  to 
1816.”  pp.  24  and  25. 
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large  'house  built,  whei'e  they  opened  a school.  Tills  school  becauie 
famous  and  drew  scholars  from  various  parts  of  Ireland.  There  Avere 
120  boys,  of  Avhom  35  (18  'Catholics  and  17  Protestants)  Avei’c 
boarders:  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  take  the  Protestant'  scholars  by 
their  parents.  This  school  flourished  for  six  years,  encouraged  both 
openl}'  and  i^riA’atel}"  by  Protestants.  . . . Some  Puritans  . . . cited 
Er.  Gelosse’s  com^aanion  before  the  pseudo-episcopal  court,  accusing 
him  of  coutraA’ening  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  Avhich  forbade  j^tipist 
schoolmasters  to  teach.  The  accused  said  that  these  hnvs  referred  to 
teaching  for  money.  The  judge  said  that  no  one  taught  lor  nothing. 
The  judge  ordered  him  to  teach  no  more.  He  Avas  obeyed  for  three 
days,  and  then,  relying  on  the  support  of  influential  Protestants,  they 
resumed  teaching.  The  jAseudo-bishop’s  Vicar  Avas  indignant  at  this. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  he  held  a Court  of  triennial  visitation, 
and  citing  the  Jesuits  before  him,  rebuked  them  for  teaching  in 
defiance  of  laws  enacted  bj’  kings  .and  parliaments.  One  of  them 
quickly  replied  that  he  Avould  obey,  ‘ provided  that  you  order  us 
posith'ely  to  desist  from  teaching.’  He  Avas  afraid  to  give  this  order, 
as  it  Avould  annoj?  many  Protestants  Avho  Avanted  to  secure  education 
for  their  children.”^ 

Nevertheless  the  Vicar  Avas  determined  on  the  closing  of  this  school 
Avhich,  in  the  short  time  since  its  establishment,  had  taken  precedence  of 
all  others  in  the  country,  Avhether  rank,  numbers,  proticiency,  descriptions 
or  pietjr  be  taken  into  consideration.”'^  Plis  effoits,  aided  bj'  those  of  “a 
common  schoolmaster  and  some  of  the  toAvnsmen  ” against  the  school 
Avere  continued  over  a period  of  two  years,  and  Avere  eventually  successful. 
Referring  to  this  event,  P.  PI.  Hore  in  his  generous  references  to  Father 
Geiosse  deplores:  ‘‘  His  good  Avork  Avas  again  doomed  to  frustration  by  the 
reneAved  persecution  of  1570.  He  then  returned  to  Dublin,  Avhere  he  taught 
about  forty  scholars.  In  August,  1673,  he  again  returned  to  Nbav  Ross  to 
re-open  his  school,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years,  owing  to  the  fanatical  spirit 
abroad,  he  Avas  obliged  to  abandon  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  left  the  scene  of 
his  extraordiuarj^  vicissitudes  and  labours,  1676.”^ 

Very  Reverend  Luke  Vhulding  (afterAvards  Bishoj)  of  Items)  Avas  Parish 
Priest  of  NeAV  Ross  from  1G49  to  1688.  He  composed  a curious  piece  entitled 
” The  Lamentation  of  the  Scholars  presented  to  the  blaster,  S.  G.,  at  the 
dissolving  of  the  school  in  Ross.”  This  piece  (No.  XXIII)  ends 
” Jealous  to  you  this  Verse  is  due  by  right. 

Which  doleful  Pen  Avith  dismal  Ink  did  Avrite; 

Accept  our  Legacy  and  Avhere  e’er  you  go,  ... 

Sing  to  the  tune  of  Fortune  is  Any  Foe.”® 

2 Re\c  Dr.  E.  Hogan,  S.J.  TranscripLs  of  Letters  from  Ireland  to  Home,  1670.  (In 
Lilirary  at  IMilltown  Park,  Uutlin. 

3 I-Iore  History  of  County  A’exfonl.  A'ol.  ((Aid  and  New  Doss),  p.  101. 

4 Hore  op.  C'it.  The  statement  in  the  last  sentence  would  appear  to  be  incorrect,  as, 
according  to  a report  of  the  year  1678  quoted  by  Grattan  Flood  in  his  Flistory  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ferns,  p.  84,  Father  Geiosse  (“Mr.  Jealous’’)  “then  resided  near  I’osse.” 

5 Luke  Wadding — A garland  of  Spiritual  Songs,  published  at  Ghent  in  1634  and  re- 
printed in  London  1728,  for  James  Connor,  Bookseller,  Drogheda. 
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It  was  'provided  in  the  Commonwealth  Act,  which  was  passed  on 
September  26,  1653,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adventurers  for  Lands  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Arrears  due  to  the  Soldiery  there,  “ that  in  case  there 
shall  be  found  an  over23lus  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  respective  counties 
. . . after  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  are  satisfied,  the  said  Commissioners 
of  Parliament  shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  required  to  set  forth  and 
grant  out  of  the  sa^me  such  a proportion  of  land  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds  yearly  rent  in  any  one  county,  for  and  towards  the 
erecting  and  maintaining  free  schools.  . . .”® 

As  the  greed  of  the  Cromwellians  for  the  lands  of  the  Irish  was 
insatiable,  not  one  school  was  founded  anywhere  in  the  country  \mder  the 
foregoing  enactment.  Furthermore,  by  proclamations  of  O'ctober  27,  1673, 
and  October  16,  1678,  all  Popish  schools  in  the  country  were  ordered  to  be 
forthwith  dissolved  and  thenceforth  utterly  suppressed.’”' 

In  view  of  the  non-provision  of  alternative  facilities  for  classical 
education  in  New  Ross  in  lieu  of  that  previously  available  at  the  school  of 
the  Jesuits,  there  was  an  obvious  need  for  the  re-establishment  of  a similar 
school.  No  definite  movement  seems  to  have  been  effected  towards  meeting 
this  need  till  1713.  In  that  year,  John  Ivory,  Sovereign  of  New  Ross,  who 
was  then  about  to  leave  this  country  for  his  new  home  at  Laco'ck  Abbey, 
completed  a deed  for 

“ Endoweing  a Free  School  in  the  Towne  of  New  Ross  for  ever,  and 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  a Schoolmaster,  who  and  his  Successors 
shall  be  obliged  to  teach  the  Lattin  and  'Greeke  tongue,  in  the  said 
Towne  of  New  Ross,  for  ever  hereafter,  with  a School  House  and  with 
the  Rents,  Revenues,  Issues,  Com'moditys,  and  Proffits  of  the 
Houses,  Outhouses  and  Gardens,  hereafter  in  these  Presents 
mentioned  to  be  conveyed.”® 

The  consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed,  which  is  dated  February  19, 
1713,  was  a token  sum  of  five  shillings,  and  the  rent  payable  was  to  be 
” one  shilling,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  yearly,  if  demanded.” 

The  property  transferred  under  the  deed  was  described  as 

‘‘  all  that  and  those  the  Manor  House  of  the  said  John  Ivory 
commonly  called  the  Abby,  situate,  lyeing,  and  being  in  the  Towne 
of  New  Ross  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  and  all  and  singular  the  Out- 


6 Quo'ted  by  Larcom  “Petty’s  History  of  the  Down  Survey.”  App.  I.  p.  360  from 
Scobell’s  Acts  and  Ordinances,  c.  XII. 

Ormond  MSS.  AT'ol.  II.  pp.  254  and  340. 

8 The  original  deed  has  disappeared.  Copies  are  reproduced  in  various  publications, 
e.g.,  P.  H.  Hore,  Wexford.  Vol.  Old  and  New  Ross,  pp.  102-105;  W.  G.  Carroll  Memoir 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  O’Brien  (Bishop  of  Ossory)  Appendi.x  G,  pp.  89-93.  The  early  copy  from 
winch  the  exuracts  in  this  article  are  quoted  is  endorsed  : 

“Johanes  Ivory  armiger  coram  me  decimo  nono  die  ffebruarii  Anno  Domini 
milessimo  septuagentissimo  decimo  tertio  irrotulat  per  clericum  rotulorum.  J. 
White.” 

An  official  abstract  of  the  original  deed  is  set  out  at  pp.  523-4  of  Lodge’s  Records  of 
the  Rolls  (Book  of  Queen  Anne)  P.R.O.  la.  53,  58. 
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houses,  Messuages,  iCourt-3fards,  Stables,  Court-houses,  Brew-houses, 
Gardens,  Orchards,  closes  and  other  Hereditments,  wherein  the  said 
John  Ivor}'  is  seised  in  flee,  or  anj?  other  estate  of  Inheritance,  Ij^eing 
and  being  on  the  North  East  side  of  the  North  Street  in  the  tow’ne 
of  New  Boss,  which  Street  leads  from  the  Market  Cross  to  that  Gate 
of  the  said  towne  coanmonl}'  called  North  Gate^  or  Sir  John  Ivory 
Gate,  in  the  Towne  of  New  Boss,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  the 
Kingdome  of  Ireland  .aforesaid.” 

For  the  administration  of  the  endowment  the  deed  provided 

that  the  said  John  Ivory,  the  present  Sovereign  of  the  Towne  of 
New  Boss,  and  his  successors.  Sovereigns  of  the  said  Towne  for  the 
time  ‘to  come,  together  with  John  Clifie,  Esquire,  Becorder  of  the 
said  Towne,  and  all  Succeeding  Becorders  of  the  said  Towne  of  New 
Boss  for  all  time  to  come,  together  with  William  Napper,  Esquire, 
the  'Capital  Burgess  of  the  said  Towne  and  his  Successors,  Capital 
Burgesses  of  the  said  Towne  of  New  Boss  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
likewise  the  Beverend  Bobert  Elliott,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  New  Boss,  and  his  successors.  Vicars  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  New  Boss,  for  all  time  to  come,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  to  Nominate  and  Appoint,  .and  shall  and  may 
Nominate  and  Appoint  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  Sovereign, 
Becorder,  Capital  Burgess,  and  Vicar,  or  .any  three  of  them,  shall 
think  meet  to  be  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school,  and  they  do  by 
these  presents  Nominate  Harfinch  Pigott,  gent.,  to  be  Master  of  the 
said  school,  and  when  the  said  School  shall  by  his  Death,  Besignation 
or  Otherwise  become  void  of  a resident  Master,  then  the  said 
Sovereign,  Becorder,  Capital  Burgess,  and  Vicar,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  and  may  within  six  months  next  after  such  avoidance 
declared  by  any  three  of  them,  and  so  from  time  to  time  for  ever 
hereafter,  b}?  writeing  under  their  Hands  and  'Seals,  to  Nominate 
.and  Appoint  one  other  Learned  and  Discreet  Schoolmaster  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  him  that  died,  resigned,  or  on  whose  account  the 
said  School  otherwise  become  void  of  a Master,  and  in  case  the}"  or 
any  three  of  them  do  not  Nominate  another  Schoolmaster  in  six 
months,  then  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  may  nominate  and  appoint 
a Schoolmaster  by  Instrument  under  his  Seal  of  Of&ce.” 

The  deed  further  enabled  the  Sovereign,  Becorder,  Capital  Burgess  and 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  to  .suspend  or  deprive  the  schoolmaster  for  ‘‘  good 
and  lawful  causes,”  to  apply  the  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school, 
to  let  portions  of  the  property  on  lease,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  courses  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the  school,  the 
deed  contained  no  indication  other  than  that  the  Schoolmaster  and  his 
Successors  ” shall  be  obliged  to  teach  the  Lattin  and  Greeke  tongue.”  The 
only  direction  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster  was  that  he  should 
be  ‘‘Learned  and  Discreet,”  and  there  were  no  conditions  as  to  religious 
instruction  or  as  to  the  religion  of  the  master  or  of  the  pupils,  or  their 
numbers,  other  than  a specific  provision  for  Free  Scholars,  as  follows;  — 
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the  said  'Schoolmaster  shall  be  obliged  yearly,  and  without  flee  or 
Reward,  to  teach  four  Poor  'Scholars  suc'h  as  shall  be  recoanmeuded 
to  him  by  the  Sovereign,  Recorder,  Oapital  Burgess  and  Vicar,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  provided  always  that  the  said  Scholars  be 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,  as  by  Law  Established,  and  as  soon  as 
any  of  the  four  scholars  shall  leave  the  said  School,  the  said 
Sovereign,  Recorder,  'Capital  Burgess  and  Vicar  and  their  Successors, 
or  three  of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  nominate 
one  or  more  to  fill  up  the  said  number  of  Four  Scholars  to  be  taught 
gratis  by  the  Master.” 

The  deed  of  foundation  provided  ‘‘  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  John  Ivory  during  his  life  by  .any  other  deed  perfected  in  his  Life- 
time ...  to  make  any  other  Rules  or  Orders  for  the  Better  Governmeirt  of 
the  said  School,  not  Contrary  or  Contradicting  any  of  the  Rules  or  Orders 
herein  before  mentioned.”  He  did  not  in  fact  make  any  new  rules  for  the 
school  at  New  Ross,  and  such  interest  as  he  had  in  education  found  outlet 
in  his  connection  with  the  Free  School  at  Caine,  near  Lacock,  founded  by 
John  Bentley  in  1660.  He  w.as  associated  as  Trustee  vv-ith  the  adoption  of 
the  revised  set  of  Rules  for  this  School,  which  was  put  in  operation  as  from 
September  27,  1734.®  • ■ 

Harfinc'h  Pigott,  gent.,  nominated  by  the  founder  as  first  master  of 
the  John  Ivory  Free  'School  at  New  Ross  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of 
Taghmon  in  the  Diocese  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  ,1742.^°  He  was  succeeded 
as  Master  of  the  'School  by  one  of  his  former  pupils — Reverend  Batholomew 
Lloyd  (grandfather  of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  of  the  same  name,  1831- 
37),  who  relinquished  the  appointment  in  1749.  The  school  was  then  over 
thirty  years  in  existence  and  it  is  apparent  that  from  the  outset  it  was 
regarded — in  accordance  with  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  founder — as  a 
Corporation  School. 

A resolution,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  New  Ross  held 
on  the  29th  June,  1749,  is  as  follows;  — 

‘‘  Whereas  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Free  School  of  this  Corporation 
is  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  master  of  the  said 
school,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  and  whereas  it  has 
been  considered  and  thought  highly  necessary  for  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  this  iCorporation  to  have  said  school  put  on  a proper 
footing  and  that  the  present  fund  or  endowment  by  the  late  John 
Ivory,  Esqr. , is  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  master  of  such 
school,  it  is  ’ordered  and  agreed  upon  that  twenty  pounds  a year  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  this  Corporation  to  the  next 
schoolmaster  and  all  succeeding  masters  of  said  school,  all  of  whom 
to  be  nominated  and  chosen  by  the  Sovereign,  Recorder,  Capital 
Burgess  and  Vicar  of  this  town  and  parish  for  the  time  being  as 
being  persons  w'ho  or  the  major  part  of  them  by  a deed  of  endow- 
ment from  the  above-named  John  Ivory  were  appointed  to  nominate 


9 NichoLs  Carlisle,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  “The  Enlowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales,”  1818.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  741-2. 

•^0  Cotton  : Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernicae  Vol.  II.  p.  372. 
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a master  of  said  school  upon  every  vacancy  which  isaid  salary  is  to 
commence  from  Lady  Day  next  and  to  be  paid  quarterly,  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  next  and  so  in 
every  succeeding  year. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  Charles  Tottenham,  Esqr.,  do  lay  and  expend 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  corporation  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  he  shall  see  fit  for  the  immediate  repairs  of  said  Free  School  and 
house  and  the  offices  thereunto  belonging.” 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  the  Corporation  repaired  the  premises, 
and  the  new  master  of  the  John  Ivory  School,  Thomas  Mills,  held  office 
from  1750  till  1769.  His  successor.  Reverend  Robert  Alexander,  D.D.^  was 
appointed  in  1770.  He  had  thirty-four  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Schools  of  Private  Charitable  Foundations,  held 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  (J. 
Hely  Hutchinson),  in  the  period  1788-1791.  All  the  pupils  were  day  boys 
and  thirty  of  them  were  fee-paying.  By  this  time  the  Report  indicated 
that  the  house  had  been  divided  into  two  tenements,  in  one  of  which  the 
Master  resided,  the  other  portion  with  half  of  the  offices  and  gardens  being 
let  by  the  Corporation  on  lease  for  30  years  on  40  guineas  fine  and  a yearly 
rent  of  £27  10s.  The  report  added  that  the  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
Master  resided  was  in  bad  repair. Because  of  this  report,  the  re-erection 
of  the  .school  house  and  master’s  residence  was  undertaken  immediately 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation.  The  new  building  cost  £2,000  and  was 
made  “ capable  of  accommodating  .a  considerable  number  of  boarders  and 
day  scholars.”  An  inscription  on  a stone  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  premises 
in  John  Street,  and  still  in  position,  reads: 


In  Institutionem 
Juventus  denuo 
aedificata  cura 
Caroli  Tottenham 
de  Ballycurry  Armig 
Jli  A.D.  1791. 


Dr.  Alexander  was  Master  for  a period  of  20  years..  The  Tiext  Master, 
Reverend  Edward  Carr,  was  appointed  in  1790.  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
local  government  and  acted  as  Deputy  Sovereign  of  New  Ross  in  1799.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Reverend  George  W.  Carr,  in  1802.  This  man 
had  an  unusual  career.  He  served  with  the  Yeomanry  and  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Ross  in  1798.  In  1799,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  old,  he 
Avas  made  a burgess  of  the  town  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the 
previous  year.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  and  was  ordained  for  the  curacy 
of  New  Ross  in  1800.  The  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  Endowed 
School  on  the  promotion  of  his  father,  and  had,  amongst  his  other  pupils. 


Report  of  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry.  App.  No.  XIX.  p.  373  En- 
dowed Schools  Commission  1851.  Vol.  II. 
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Janies  Thomas  O’Brien,  the  future  bishop  of  the  diocese/®  Fie  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church  and  resigned  the  Curacj'-  of  Bt.  Mary’s  in  1811. 
Fie  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his  post  at  the  Endowed  'School,  where  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Reverend  Mr.  Townsend  and  subsequently  of  Reverend 
Air.  Duncan.  Fie  transferred  the  school,  as  from  July  13,  1.812,  to  Air. 
Thomas  Bellingham  Simjjson,  who  had  previously  held  a teaching  appoint- 
ment in  Reverend  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  School  at  Enniscorthy. 

In  the  following  year,  the  John  Ivory  School  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commisssioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament!®  for  “ the  Regulation  of  the  several  Endowedo  Schools  of  Public 
and  Private  Foundation  in  Ireland.”  This  Act  belatedly  originated  out  of 
the  findings  of  an  inquiry,  instituted  a quarter  of  a century  previously  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,®^  ‘‘into  the  several  funds 
and  revenues  granted  by  public  or  private  donations  for  the  jiurposes  of 
Education  . . . and  the  state  and  condition  of  all  Schools  in  this  Kingdom 
on  public  or  charitable  foundations.” 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1813  earlj'  directed  their 
attention  to  Reverend  'G.  W.  Carr’s  tenure  of  the  mastership  of  the  Endowed 
School  in  New  Boss.  He  was  summonded  to  “ a Visitation  ” held  by  them 
at  No.  3 Dawson  'Street,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  May  30,  1814.  He  informed 
the  Visitors  that 

‘‘  There  are  at  present  seven  boarders  and  twenty  day  boys  in  the 
school.  Witness’s  partner  (Mr.  Simpson)  teaches  the  boys  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  there  is  an  Assistant,  Mr.  Keogh,  who  teaches  them 
writing,  cyphering,  book-keeping  and  mathematics.  The  boys  are 
in  the  school  from  seven  to  nine,  and  from  ten  to  three.  Mr.  Simpson 
has  for  his  own  use  all  the  payments  made  by  the  boys  for  their 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  school  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  reside,  and  the  larger  of  the  gardens,  and  he  makes  an  allowance 
of  Twenty  guineas  to  witness.  The  boarders  pay  about  thirty  pounds 
a year,  the  Day  Boys,  who  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  pay  six  guineas  a 
year,  the  others  four.  There  are  generally  a few  who  pay  nothing. 
The  boys  at  present  are  all  Protestants,  except  three  who  are 
Catholics  and  of  whom  two  are  boarders.” 

The  Visitation  to  which  Mr.  Carr  was  formally  subjected  resulted  in 
an  order  of  the  Commissioners,  of  June  3,  1814,  depriving  him  of  the  master- 
ship of  the  school  and  requiring  the  Trustees  to  make  a new  appointment  to 
the  post. 

Accordingly,  on  December  8,  1814,  Joseph  Leigh  (Sovereign  of  Ross), 
Charles  Tottenham  (Recorder),  Charles  Tottenham,  Jr.  (Chief  Burgess)  and 
Reverend  James  Morgan  (Vicar)  ‘‘  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Surridge,  Clerk,  A.M.,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  said 
school  hereby  investing  him  with  all  and  every  the  several  messuages  lands 


12  For  further  particulars  concerning  Eev.  G.  W.  Carr  see  George  Griffiths  Chronicles 
of  the  County  Wexford,  p.  344,  and  W.  G.  Carroll  A Memoir  of  the  Eight  Rev.  James 
Thomas  O’Brien,  D.D.,  Bishp  of  Ossory  Ferns  & Leighlin  App.  B.  pp.  41-47. 

13  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107. 

14  28  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 
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1687-1772. 

From  a portrait  (artist  mikiiown)  at  Lacock  Abbey,  Wiltshire.  The 
signature  is  copied  from  one  of  the  original  memorials  in  the  Registry  of 

Feeds,  Dublin. 
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Xew  Foss;  From  a drawing  by  . H.  Bartlett;  the  arrows  indicate  the  John 
Ivory  School  in  the  middle  distance  (left). 


]>LATK  XLIV] 
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Lette)'  wi'itten  after  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland  by  Captain  Wrn.  Ivory  to 
James  Blandish,  Paymaster  of  the  Commonwealth  Army.  P.R.O. 
London  State  Papers  (Ireland).  Eliz.-Geo.  III.  S.P.  63.  Vol.  344. 

No.  45. 
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tenements  issue  and  profits  appertaining  thereto.” 

The  school  was  then  a hundred  years  in  existence.  It  was  conducted 
successfully  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Surridge,  and,  after  him,  even  more 
■successfully  by  Reverend  Langrishe  Banks.  It  then  entered  on  a century 
of  decline  (it  was  closed  in  1943).  The  story  of  this  decline  might  more 
fittingly  form  the  subject  of  another  paper,  much  of  the  relevant  information 
for  which  is  available  from  various  sources,  e.p.  : — 

Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1826.  pp.  806-7. 

Second  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Ireland, 
1835.  Part  II.  p.  64b. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission  1858  Papers  Vol.  III.  p.  238. 
Report  Vol.  IV.  p.  115. 

Chancery  Scheme.  Record  No.  2091  (1877) — 

Scheme  of  H.M.  Attorney  General  for  the  future  management 
of  the  'School  in  New  Ross  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  of  January  14,  1876. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Return  'to  House  of  Commons  (Lord 
Randolph  Churchill),  February  28,  1878  (No.  67). 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  from 
1880-81. 

Records  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners  for  New  Ross  elected  (1840) 
under  3 & 4 Victoria  c.  108. 

Records  of  the  New  Ross  Town  Commissioners  elected  (1855)  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act. 

P.  H.  Hore.  History  of  County  Wexford  (Vol.  on  Old  and  New  Ross) 

p.  128. 

Memorial  of  Conveyance  of  Abbey  School  Premises  entered  in 
Registry  of  Deeds,  May  21,  1878.  Book  24.  No.  24. 

Endowed  Schools  Commission  (Ireland)  1881.  Report  Vol.  I.  pp.  63 
and  386. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission  1885-1894. 

Annual  Report  1888-89  pp.  205-210. 

,,  ,,  1890-91  p.  258. 

,,  ,,  1891-32  pp.  63-64. 

Scheme  No.  106  of  July  13,  1893,  framed  under  48  & 49  Vic.  c.  78. 

Amending  Schemes,  approved  by  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  and  dated  January  14,  1936,  and  June  29, 
1943,  respectively. 

Note. 

The  writer  wishes  to  record  'his  thanks  to  R.  E.  E.  Beswick,  Esq., 
M.B.E.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Swindon;  Miss  M.  T.  Talbot,  Lacock  Abbey,  Chippen- 
ham, and  Dr.  Walter  Walsh,  Airmount,  New  Ross,  for  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  this  paper;  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Hayes,  National  Library  of  Ireland, 
for  the  photostat  of  the  letter  from  William  Ivory  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  London  (Plate  XLIV ; and  to  Harold  White,  Esq.,  F.I.B.P.,  West 
Wickham,  Kent,  for  the  photograph  of  the  portrait  of  John  Ivory 
(Plate  XLIV). 
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Termina!  Mounting  of  a Drinking-horn  from  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford. 

On  a recent  visit  to  the  British  Museum  I noticed  in  the  reserve  col- 
lection a terminal  mounting  for  a drinking-horn  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  not  been  published.  (Plate  XLY).  It  was  found  at  Lismore,  Co. 
Waterford,  and  purchased  by  the  Museum  in  1853  but  no  further  information 
is  available  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found. 

The  mounting  which  is  of  bronze  would  have  fitted  on  the  pointed  end 
of  a drinking-horn.  Its  total  length  is  9 cm.  and  the  internal  diameter  at 
the  mouth  of  the  socket  is  1.5  cm.  The  socket  is  pierced  at  its  extreme 
end  to  take  a rivet  for  affixing  the  mount  to  the  horn.  The  mounting  has 
the  shape  of  a bird-  or  dragon-head  with  elongated  curved  beak  and  carries 
an  ornament  of  spirals  and  dots.  The  socket  is  ornamented  with  incised 
lines  and  there  is  a raised  collar  near  the  open  end. 

This  mount  fits  in  closely  with  the  series  of  zoomorphic  or  ornithomorphic 
drinking-horn  mounts  of  Irish  origin  which  have  come  from  Viking- 
period  graves  in  Norway.  Only  four  drinking-horn  mounts  have  previously 
been  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Ireland^  and  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  ‘bird-headed’  group.  There  is  an  unlocaiised  bronze  bird-headed  mount 
ornamented  with  amber  settings  in  the  Belfast  Municipal  Museum,  a fine 
example  also  in  bronze  from  Carraig  Aille  fort,  Co.  Limerick  and  a zoomor- 
phic mount  in  wood  from  Ballinderry  1 cranndg,  Co.  Westmeath.  A plain 
bronze  mount  with  ball-shaped  end  comes  from  Ballinderry  2,  Offaly. 
The  well-designed  and  excellently  preserved  mount  from  Lismore  forms  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  list. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  teeth  and  eyes  and  the  spiral  ornament  the 
mounting  here  published  parallels  that  from  Varoy,  Norway,  but  in  general 
outline  it  more  closely  resembles  the  examples  from  Vinjum,  Norway,  and 
Carraig  Aille.  While  close  dating  is  impossible,  its  resemblance  to  the  Vin- 
jum specimen,  which  comes  from  a grave  of  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  makes  reasonable  an  eighth-ninth  century  date  for  the  Lismore 
mount. 

MAIEE  MacDEEMOTT. 


Lough  Gur  Excavations:  Ballingoola  V. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  four  sites — Ballingoola  I,  II,  III  and  IV — 
were  excavated  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  this  Journal.®  In 
1949  a further  site,  which  we  refer  to  as  Ballingoola  V,  was  excavated  in  the 
same  townland. 

1 Vol.  78  (1949),  126-145. 

2 See  P.R.I.A.,  52C  (1949),  64  where  Professor  0 Riordain  discusses  the  Carraig  Aiile 
mount  and  lists  the  other  examples  with  references. 
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DRINKING-HORN  MO  IJNT. 


Kilfcalclc  .Mote:  (1)  Looking  sontli  sliowing  ruined  barbican; 

(2)  Mote  and  Baik-^y  from  north-east. 
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Ballingoola  V is  situated  a few  hundred  yards  south-west  of  Longford 
Bridge  in  the  field  imnaediately  adjoining  the  main  Limerick-Hospital  road 
(Limerick  6"  Sheet  23,  S.10.3  cm.  W.  19.5  cm.).  It  is  not  marked  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Like  the  other  excavated  sites  in  this  townland  it  is 
situated  on  low  marshy  ground,  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Camoge  south  of 
the  river.  There  is  a slight  rise  in  the  ground  towards  the  site  so  that  some- 
what drier  conditions  prevailed  there  than  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  river. 

Before  excavation  the  site  appeared  as  a very  low  mound  with  a saucer- 
like central  depression.  The  mound  was  surrounded  by  a shallow  ditch  and 
the  diameter  of  the  site  from  centre  of  ditch  to  centre  of  ditch  was  about  11 
metres.  The  ditch  appeared  to  be  interrupted  by  a causeway  at  the  north 
which  may  have  marked  the  entrance.  In  general  appearance  the  site  was 
similar  to  Ballingoola  IV. 

The  whole  of  the  central  mound  was  excavated  and  1 -metre  wide 
sections  cut  through  the  ditch.  The  material  of  the  mound  was  a hard- 
packed  yellow  clay.  There  was  no  perceptible  change  in  colour  or  texture  to 
distinguish  either  the  piled-up  mound  material  or  the  fill  of  the  ditch  which 
contained  no  humus,  and  thus  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
outline  of  the  latter  in  any  section.  Some  stones  in  the  ditch  at  the  east 
and  west  seemed  to  indicate  the  bottom  at  a depth  of  about  48  cm. 

The  only  sign  of  habitation  revealed  by  the  excavation  was  a slight 
flecking  of  charcoal  towards  the  centre  of  the  site.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
site  was  a house  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Ballingoola  III  and  IV  the 
position  of  the  walls  of  which  was  indicated  by  charcoal  and  burnt  clay,  but 
as  Ballingoola  V had  evidently  not  been  burned  no  plan  could  be  obtained. 
There  were  no  finds  and,  as  already  suggested  for  the  similar  sites,  a short 
occupation  may  be  postulated— possibly  for  some  seasonal  purpose. 

The  excavation  was  carried  out  by  kind  permission  of  the  land-owner. 
Air.  W.  Eyan,  to  whom  thanks  are  due,  as  also  to  Mrs.  Hinchy  for  many 
kindnesses  during  the  course  of  the  excavation. 


S.  P.  (3  EIOKDAIN. 


Kilfeakle  and  Knockgraffon  Motes,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Kilfeakle  mote  is  situate  in  Moat-quarter  Townland,  Kilfeakle  Parish, 
Clanwilliam  Barony,  Co.  Tipperary  (O.S.  Sheet  No.  59,  Co.  Tipp.).  The 
work  is  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  Cashel-Tipperary  road,  about  four 
statute  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  seven  from  the  former.  On  the  north- 
east the  work  touches  the  grounds  of  Kilfeakle  Catholic  Church.  It  is  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a low  broad  eskarine  ridge  running  nearly  due  north 
and  south  and  the  main  axis  of  the  work  conforms  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
ridge.  The  material  of  the  work  seems  originally  to  have  been  fairly  uniform 
in  height,  but  to  have  been  modified  by  human  agency.  The  writer  assumes 
that  the  south  part  of  the  fortified  ridge,  now  the  mote  proper  (1  on  Plan), 
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was  considevablj’  raised  in  height  as  a burial-mound  by  a Bronze-Age  People, 
and  that  the  northern  segment  of  the  sunken  ring  surrounding  this  tumidus 
cut  the  ridge  in  two  parts.  Later,  the  Normans,  for  fortificational  purposes, 

seem  to  have  raised  the  burial-mound  to  a greater  height,  retaining  the  sunk- 
ring  (4)  as  a ditch  and  the  two  raised  rings  (3)  and  (5)  as  stockade  bases, 
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and  fortifying  the  northern  part  of  the  ridge  as  a raised  bailey  (9  on  plan). 
The  u'hole  work  is  contained  in  a small  modern  enclosure,  particulars  of  wliich 
are  ignored  in  the  plan.  The  total  length  of  the  work  along  the  section  line 
of  the  plan  is  416  feet. 

The  mote-proper  (1)  is  a truncated  irregular  cone  apparently  formed 
from  a cireidar  mound  which  was  originall}"  about  228  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  From  the  east  side  of  this  mound  it  is  obvious  that  a slice  about  10 
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feet  wide  on  the  east-west  diameter  line  of  the  mound  was  cut  off  to  give 
material  for  raising  the  mound  to  its  present  height  of  about  50  feet.  This 
excision  has  made  the  mound  partly  elliptical  with  its  main  axis  north  and 
south.  The  present  east-west  diaimeter  is  about  182  feet.  The  top  platform 
(la)  which  originally  must  have  supported  a wooden  castle  (bretesche)  is 
about  54  feet  north  and  south  by  about  42  feet  east  and  west. 

No.  2 on  plan  is  a low  piece  of  ruined  masonry  extending  from  the  edge 
of  the  top  platform  for  about  40  feet  down  the  north  slope  of  the  mound, 
and  must  originall}'  have  made  connection  with  the  stone  tower  (8).  This 
feature  is  now  about  3 feet  high  and  4 feet  wide  at  its  middle  part,  declining 
towards  the  ends — apparently  a relic  of  a stairwaj-  connecting  the  top  plat- 
form with  the  tower.  This  feature  was  iraralleled  at  Knockgraffon  Mote — 
but  there  are  no  surviving  traces  at  the  latter  place. 

The  inner  rampart  (3)  is  about  6 feet  high  on  the  outside — at  the  south 
side  where  it  is  least  injured — 3 feet  high  on  the  inside,  and  3 feet  thick  on 
the  level  of  its  nominal  inner  ditch.  The  width  of  this  rampart  is  included 
in  the  diameter  figure  eiven  for  the  Mote. 

The  ditch  (4)  and  (12)  is  about  32  feet  wide.  The  outer  rampart  (5) 
is  abut  30  feet  wude  and  4 feet  high.  Eeatures  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  have  dis- 
appeared on  the  north  and  east  sides.  The  writer  indicates  bj'  the  dotted 
lines  (12)  what  he  assumes  to  have  been  their  original  extensions.  Such 
rings  are  usual  equp^ments  of  Bronze  Age  burial  mounds. 

No.  (6)  is  a trace  of  a ruined  rampart  about  6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  high 
at  the  east  side  of  the  southern  half  of  the  mote.  Its  assumed  extension 
northward  is  indicated  on  plan. 

No.  (7)  is  a faint  rampart  trace  on  the  west  side  springing  northward 
from  (5),  but  indications  are  too  faint  to  afford  reliable  measurements.  A 
rampart  on  this  line  must  have  enveloped  the  work — to  join  with  (6)  on  the 
north  side. 

The  Stone  Tower  (8)  seems  to  have  had  an  internal  area  of  27  feet  north 
and  south  b}^  28  feet  east  and  west.  A portion  of  its  east  wall  15  feet  long, 
4 feet  high  and  6 feet  thick  still  exists.  This  tower  seems  to  have  been  a 
barbican  to  maintain  connection  between  the  mote  (1)  and  the  bailey  (9). 
This  feature  is  also  paralleled  at  Knockgraffon. 

Owing  to  modern  excavations  tlie  outlines  of  the  ditch  on  the  depressed 
I’idge  between  the  mote  and  bailey  have  been  obliterated,  but  there 
seems  ground  for  thinking  that  in  width  it  originalh'  corresponded  with  the 
sunk-ring  (4) . 

The  length  of  the  high-baile}'  (9)  along  the  main  axis  from  its  north|ern 
point  to  the  dotted  line  (12) — assumed  to  represent  the  lip  of  the  ditch — is 
104  feet.  East  and  west  on  the  northern  side  of  the  assumed  ditch  it  is  160 
feet.  At  the  northern  end  the  bailej^  is  about  22  feet  high,  declining  in 
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height  towards  the  south  apparently  owing  to  weathering.  It  is  steeply 
scarped  and  when  palisaded  it  was  in  itself  a formidable  fort. 

The  outer  bailey  (10)  is  a trivial  feature,  and  peculiar  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  east  part  of  its  area  climbs  the  west  scarp  of  (9).  The  area  is  about 
02  feet  north  and  south  by  32  feet  east  and  west — and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  its  use  may  have  been.  The  ramparts  are  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
six  feet  thick. 

A field  of  about  an  Irish  acre  in  area  adjoining  the  mote  on  the  west  side 
may  have  been  an  additional  outer  bailey — but  there  are  no  ancient  remains 
to  support  such  a theory. 

A widespread  tradition  tells  that  a king  used  to  sit  on  Knockgraffon  Mote 
viewing  the  Mote  of  Kilfeakle.  Tradition  makes  the  former  work  a royal 
sepulchre. 

The  writer  confines  himself  to  the  description  of  the  surviving  features 
of  the  work;  but  as  to  Norman  connection  therewith  he  assumes  that  it  arid 
Knockgraffon  Mote  were  two  of  a line  of  fortresses  erected  by  William  De 
Breousa  (or  Braosa)  to  castellate  his  grant  of  the  Honour  (or  “ Kingdom  ”) 
of  Limerick.  (See  De  Breousa  entries  in  Vol.  I of  Sweetman’s  Register). 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  Kilfeakle  and  Knockgraffon,  having  many 
features  in  common,  and  somewhat  unique  among  Hiberno-Norman  earth- 
works, are  from  the  design  of  De  Braosa.  After  the  disappearairce  of  De 
Braosa  Kilfeakle  Mote  became  the  caput  of  the  De  Burgh  Barony  of  Clan- 
william. 

Sand-raising  on  the  southern  fringe  of  Kilfeakle  Mote  is  graduahy  des- 
troying the  evidence  for  the  sepulchral  origin  of  the  work — and  promises,  if 
unchecked,  to  obliterate  the  whole. 

Knockgraffon  Mote  is  a fortified  natural  bluff,  apparently  originally  sepul- 
chral, on  the  fringe  of  the  low  table-land  east  of  the  Suir  about  1/3  mile  from 
that  river.  According  to  local  tradition,  four  kings  were  buried  on  tbe  bluff; 
and  the  tradition  may  refer  to  the  first  four  kings  of  the  Eoghanacht  Line — in 
which  case  the  hill  would  have  contained  the  grave  of  Eoghan  Mhor.  The 
present  height  is  about  55  feet — but  the  hill  has  been  considerably  lowered 
by  the  Normans  to  make  space  for  a fort,  originally  probably  of  wood 
(bretesche),  but  later  of  stone.  Any  sepulchral  remains  must  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  work  is  in  the  junction  of  tw'o  apparently  ancient  roads,  one  of  wbicir 
runs  southward  on  the  east  side,  and  one  west  to  the  ford  of  the  Suir  at  the 
junction  of  Knockgraffon  and  Cloughbreeda  townlands.  The  latter  place- 
name,  may  preserve  the  name  (Brighid?)  of  the  heroine  of  the  incident  related 
in  Keating’s  History  in  connection  with  the  postponement  of  the  birth  of  King 
Fiacbadh  Muilleathan. 

Of  the  mote  (1  on  Plan)  the  apparent  height  is  given  above.  The  length  is 
231  feet;  breadth  180  feet.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  summit  platform 
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is  a trace  of  a small  stone  tower  (la),  20  feet  by  21  feet,  outside  measurement. 
The  wall  traces  are  2 feet  thick.  A stone  I'ampart  trace  runs  north  along  the 
west  edge  of  the  platform  vrhich  is  48  feet  north  and  south  and  58  feet  east 
and  west.  It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  enclosed  by  a rampart.  The  north 
face  of  the  mote-bluff  is  very  steep,  and  a stair  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
must  have  existed  to  give  convenient  connection  with  the  bailey.  In  regard 
to  this  feature  Knockgraffon  resembles  Kilfeakle. 

The  Mote-Ditch  (2)  seems  to  have  been  a nominal  affair,  possibly  a Bronze- 
Age  sepulchral  feature.  AYhere  traceable  it  is  twelve  feet  wide — original 
depth  uncertain. 

The  ]\Iote-Eam])art  (3)  has  disappeared  save  a portion  about  60  feet  long- 
on  the  south  side.  It  is  about  7 feet  thick  at  ground  level.  Height  outside 
about  4 feet.  Inside  height  variable  owing  to  weathering. 

The  ditch  of  the  inner  Bailey  (4)  is  12  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ope 
at  top  is  about  18  feet.  The  depth  varies  from  about  14  feet  at  the  mote  to 
about  20  feet  at  the  north-west  angle.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  ditch 
has  virtualljr  disappeared  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  outer  rampart  (5) 
at  these  sides. 

The  outer  rampart  of  the  inner  bailey  is  about  4 feet  high  on  the  outside 
and  7 feet  wide  at  ground  level.  It  is  a continuation  of  the  mote  rampart  (3). 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  it  has  disappeared  and  the  road  on  the  east  side 
passes  over  part  of  its  site. 

The  inner  rampart  of  the  inner  bailey  (6)  is  about  4 feet  high  on  the  inside 
and  about  7 feet  wide  at  ground-level — but  owing  to  weathering  and  other 
contingencies  the  dimensions  vary.  The  portion  on  the  east  side  ]ioar  the 
castle  is  much  ruined. 

The  inner  bailey  (7)  is  a natural  platform  with  a slight  slope  to  the  north. 
East  and  west  the  length  is  232  feet;  north  and  south  the  width  is  150  feet — 
exclusive  of  ramparts  in  both  cases — and  including  sub-baileys  (7a)  and  (7b). 

Sub-hailev  (7a),  probably  a horse  enclosure  (see  (10)),  is  70  feet  north  and 
south  and  64  feet  east  and  west;  rampart  2 to  o feet  high  and  6 feet  wide. 

The  sub-hailey  (7b),  probably  a cattle-yard,  is  92  feet  north  and  south  and 
44  feet  east  and  west.  The  rampart,  a mere  trace,  is  6 feet  wide. 

The  castle  (or  barbican?)  (8)  is  27  by  26  feet  outside;  wall  3 feet  thick,  at 
highest  about  25  feet;  had  one  upper  joisted  floor  supported  by  projecting 
stone  brackets;  is  built  into  the  south-east  rampart  of  the  inner  bailey  (6);  it 
is  connected  with  the  mote  bj^  the  bank  (9) ; refuse  flue  (8a)  on  outside  of 
north  wall  near  north-west  angle  is  2 feet  by  1 foot  at  lower  termination, 
which  is  3 feet  above  ground  level.  The  'barbican  is  an  additional  link  with 
Kilfeakle. 

The  bank  (9)  connecting  the  assumed  barbican  with  the  mote  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  a fortified  roadwaju  It  has  a 3 foot  scarp  on  its  east  side  and  at 
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widesb  is  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  west  scarp  is  harel}^  traceable.  At  (9a) 
there  was  probably  a draA\'bridg'e  structure  across  the  ditch — but  of  such  a 
structure  there  is  rrow  no  trace.  From  this  point' the  stair,  above  mentioned, 
which  must  have  been  of  wood,  seems  to  have  given  access  to  the  mote-sum- 
mit. 

The  sunken  I'ectangle  (10)  40  feet  by  18  feet,  seems  to  be  a stable-site  for 
tlie  knightly  steeds.  Allou'ing  8 feet  lateral  space  to  each  animal  it  could 
have  contained  ten  of  these.  It  has  a slight  rampart  on  the  north  side  about 
2 feet  high  and  4 feet  wide;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  adjunct  to  (la). 

Of  the  outer  bailey  (11)  but  a slight  trace  of  the  east  rampart  survives,  and 
its  southern  extension  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  excavation  (12).  This  en- 
closure Avas  probablj^  a sheep-bailey. 

Close  to  the  north  east  of  tlie  Alote  are  the  remains  of  a large  ancient 
church,  and  on  a hill,  half  a mile  to  the  north,  is  a castle. 

P.  LYONS,  Fellow. 
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0 B I T U A E Y. 

Robert  Alexander  Stewart  iVlacalister,  Litt.D.  (of  Cambridge,  Dublin 
and  the  UniA^ersity  of  AYales),  LL.D.  (of  Glasgow),  F.S.A.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Cambridge  on  the  26th  Api'il,  1950,  in  his  eightieth  year.  A natAe  of 
Dublin,  he  received  his  early  education  at  Eathmines  School — known  to  a 
vanishing  generation  as  Dr.  Benson’s — and,  after  a period  of  study  in 
Germany,  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Avhere  he  took  his  M.A.  degree. 

He  became  a member  of  our  Society  in  1895,  in  Avhich  year  he  began 
to  make  the  first  of  his  many  contributions  to  the  Journal.  In  1910  he  jjassed 
to  fellowship  and  to  membership  of  the  'Council,  and,  from  the  same  date 
until  1918,  as  Secretarj^  of  the  Publication  Committee,  he  edited  the  Journal. 
Elected  a Ahce-President  in  1916  and  1921,  he  became  President  for  the 
1924-28  term  and  read  his  Presidential  Address  on  the  27th  of  Januaiy,  1925. 
It  Avas  entitled  " The  Present  and  Future  of  Archaeology  in  Ireland,”  and 
in  it  he  dealt,  iiitcr  alia,  Avith  the  imj)ortant  matters  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  pieservation  of  the  ancie.]it  monuments  of  the  countiy  and 
the  control  of  archaeological  excaA^ation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
inception  of  such  legislation,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1926  and  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  in  1930,  AA'as  in  great  measure  the  result  of  his  unremitting 
advocacy  in  and  out  of  season.  In  the  same  Address  he  also  pressed  for 
the  establishment  of  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  countiy,  and  Avhen  the 
National  Monuments  Advisoiy  Council  Avas  set  up  under  the  National  Monu- 
ments Act  of  1930,  he  became  its  chairman,  and  continued  to  press  forAA'ard 
a scheme  to  this  end.  It.  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
Avhich  Avas  actually  inaugurated,  has  not  yet  advanced  to  its  second,  the 
field  survey  stage.  Dr.  klacalister  remained  Chairman  of  the  Advisoiy 
Council  until  his  retirement  to  Cambridge  in  1943.  At  this  time  he  also 
relinquished  his  professorial  post  in  Universit3''  College,  Dublin,  in  AA’hich 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Celtic  Archaeology  in  1909.  That 
he  should  be  the  first  holder  of  the  first  post  of  the  kind  establislied  in  an 
Irish  university  Avas,  in  itself,  an  acknoAvledgment  of  his  pre-eminent  status 
in  archaeological  studies  at  that  time.  To  him  manj^  of  the  succeeding 
generation  of  Irish  archaeologists  oAve  their  introduction  to  the  subject. 

But  his  work  Avas  b37  no  means  confined  to  Ireland.  For  ten  3?ear,s  before 
he  took  up  his  duties  at  UniA^ersity  College  he  Avas  Director  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  he  returned  to  that  countiy  for  a short  period  in 
1923-24.  The  results  of  his  Avork  in  the  PIol3>'  Land  Avere  embodied  in  over 
fifty  sepai’ate  publications  and  are  only  equalled  in  Amlunie  by  his  subse- 
quent Avritings  on  all  aspects  of  the  archaeology  of  his  native  country.  These 
apiieared  almost  0011111111011813^  in  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the 
Eo3'al  Irish  Acadeni3'^  (of  Avhich  he  became  a member  in  1910  and  Avas 
President  from  1926  to  1931)  and  the  Journal  of  our  SocietA’’  from  1895 
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onwards.  Scarcely  a volume  of  the  Journal  from  that  date  until  1937  but 
contains  something  from  his  pen  upon  some  aspect  of  his  chosen  studies. 
Between  the  prehistoric  and  the  earljr  Christian  period  his  interests  were 
wide  and  varied,  but  the  later  medieval  period  did  not  greatlj^  attract  him. 
Amongst  his  more  important  works  is  the  monograph  on  the  ancient  settle- 
ment in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiney  (Dingle  Peninsula),  Co.  Kerry;  the  first 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  and  the  later  paper  on 
Iniscealtra,  Co.  Clare,  are  standard  works.  Another  standard  work  from  his 
hand  is  the  special  volume  of  the  Society  dealing  with  the  memorial  slabs 
at  Clonmacnoise  which  still  holds  the  field.  Space  forbids  the  inclusion 
here  of  any  adequate  list  of  his  work  appearing  in  tire  Journal  or  other 
learned  periodicals,  but  mention  must  he  made  of  some  of  his  more  important 
books.  His  “ Ireland  in  Pre-Celtic  Times  ” appeared  in  1922,  and  in  1927 
was  published  “ The  Archaeology  of  Ireland,”  for  long  the  standard  and 
still  not  superseded  work  on  the  subject.  Embodying  a splendid  and  most 
useful  bibliography,  it  will  long  continue  to  be  a very  useful  volume.  A new 
edition,  his  last  major  work,  appeared  in  1949.  Alacalister  gawe  much  study 
to  the  history  and  topography  of  Tara,  and  in  1931  produced  his  ‘‘  Tara:  A 
Pagan  Sanctuary  of  Ancient  Ireland.”  The  iconography  of  the  High  Crosses 
interested  him  greatly  and  he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  crosses  at 
Monasterboice  after  his  ‘‘  Muiredach,  Abbot  of  Monasterboice  ” (1914), 
producing,  in  recent  years,  two  .small,  well-illustrated  monographs  of  a 
popular  character  on  the  crosses  at  that  place. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  epigraphy  of  Irish  monuments, 
especially  the  Ogham  inscriptions  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  ” Studies  in  Irish 
Epigraphy  ” came  out  in  1898  and  1902,  and  finally  he  carried  out  the  hope 
expressed  b}?-  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acadeni}^  in  1887,  that  the 
Academy  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  .amongst  its  members  one 
who  would  complete  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson’s  work  and  compile  a corpus 
\nscriptionum  for  Ireland.  As  a result  of  Macalister’s  labours  there  has 
appeared,  from  the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission,  the  monumental 
‘‘  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Insiilarum  Celticarum.  ” 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Macalister’s  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  study 
and  elucidation  of  the  archaeology  and  early  historv  of  Ids  native  land  and 
to  the  furthering  of  every  project  which  w'ould  preserve  the  relics  of  its  past. 
As  a lecturer  he  was  deservedly  popular;  a ready  .speaker,  lucid,  humourous, 
and  always  interesting,  and  if  all  his  hearers  could  not  follow  him  at  all 
times  in  his  occasional  flights  of  conjecture,  there  were  none  who  did  not 
owe  to  him  a quickening  of  interest.  Esseirtiall^?  an  uncomplicated  person, 
his  charm  and  courtesy  of  manner  and  his  kindness  of  heart  endeared  him 
to  a considerable  body  of  students  and  a wide  public. 


H.  G.  L. 
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Nencigh  and  Its  Neighhourhood.  Bjr  E.  H.  Sheehan,  M.B.  The  Record  Press,  Ltd., 
Bray.  Price  3/-. 

This  modest  booklet  of  Dr.  Sheehan  represents  quite  a new  departure  in  local  his- 
torical research  and  has  therefore  a value  quite  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Dr.  Sheehan  has  spent  a number  of  years  searching  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  in  the 
Land  Commission,  amongst  family  records,  and  such  like  sources.  As  a result  he  has  been 
able  to  compile  an  account  of  his  native  town  and  countryside  from  quite  a new  angle. 
He  has  traced  the  growth  of  Nenagh,  street  by  street,  and  even  house  by  house,  especially 
in  the  18th  century  when  the  modem  town  had  its  main  expansion  following  on  the 
sale  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  old  Ormond  Manor  to  the  Holmes  family  about  1733  from 
the  well  known  Nehemiah  Donnellan  whose  father  the  Chief  B.aron  had  bought  it  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Ormond  thirty  years  earlier.  Prom  the  enrolled  Holmes 
Leases  in  fee  Farm  and  for  Lives  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  is  forthcoming 
of  new  buildings  and  of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  opening  of  new  streets  over 
tha  past  two  centuries.  These  are  woven  into  items  gleaned  from  other  sources  and 
illuminated  by  the  author’s  own'  local  knowledge  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
people.  There  are  sketches  of  local  celebrities  of  former  days  and  glimpses  of  the 
social  life  of  the  town  and  ‘County’  in  former  days.  The  author  then  goeg  outside  the 
town  to  the  mansions  that  ringed  it  around  and  the  estates  which  grew  mainly  from 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  of  Charles  II.  He  discusses  the  ‘County’  families  who  lived  and 
ruled  the  whole  area  of  North  Tipperary  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Acts  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury  system. 
Some  well  known  figures  in  Irish  history  flit  through  these  pages.  Mrs.  Delaney  visited 
the  Donnellans  and  watched  the  building  of  their  new  house  by  the  river.  She  tilts 
in  typical  feminine  fashion  at  the  local  beauty  Miss  Prittie,  daughter  of  the  descendant 
of  Colonel  Henry  Prittie  (grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Dunalley),  saying  “she  is  indeed 
handsome  but  would  be  more  agreeable  if  she  were  less  aware  of  it.’’  Aquilla  Smith 
the  numismatist  lived  here  and  his  house  is  identified.  Rowan  Hamilton  of  quaternion 
fame  married  a local  heiress.  One  of  Wellington’s  best  known  generals.  Sir  William 
Parker  Carroll,  descendant  of  the  old  race  of  Eli  Ui  Cearbhaill,  retired  from  the  wars 
find  became  a most  popular  figure  on  his  estate  near  the  Silvermines,  and  now  lies 
buried  in  Kilkeary  graveyard  under  a pillar  stone  on  which  his  many  battles  are  en- 
graved. There  are  notes  of  the  O’Mearas  of  Toomeveara  from  whom  came  Napoleon’s 
physician  on  St.  Helena,  on  the  Bowens  of  Bowens  Court  (who  through  marriage  acquired 
the  Cole  estate  at  Ballymackey)  and  many  other  local  families  of  note. 

Besides  these  Dr.  Sheehan  has  abstracted  the  local  and  national  press  for  accounts  of  the 
’98  movement,  of  the  Famine,  and  of  the  Fenians,  in  their  local  aspects.  The  arrest 
and  disappearance  of  two  local!  parish  priests  and  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the 
Silvermines  (Revd.  Mr.  Fulton)  is  mentioned  under  ’98,  the  terrible  scenes  at  Nenagh 
Workhouse  in  1847  and  1848  are  given  in  detail,  while  the  local  newspaper  office  (‘The 
Rebels  Den’)  where  James  Stephens  hid  for  three  months,  is  identified.  There  ai'e 
accounts  of  the  arrest  at  Nenagh  in  1848  of  Fintan  Lawlor  and  stories  of  Father  Kenyon. 

If  we  have  a quarrel  with  Dr.  Sheehan  it  is  that  he  does  not  always  state  his  sources 
and  so  the  reader  is  left  to  some  extent  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
lias  gone  into  this  account  of  old  Nenagh  and  the  student  will  perhaps  be  at  a loss  when 
he  attempts  to  perform  the  same  task  for  other  places.  Local  history  in  Ireland  is  a 
neglected  subject  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  here  is  an  original  and  a 
pioneer  work  of  a most  valuable  kind — the  writer  certainly  knows  of  nothing  done  on 
I he  same  lines  for  any  other  town  or  countryside. 


D.  F.  G. 
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Iris/i  II ixioricn!  StufUcs.  A ol.  VI.  No.  23.  March,  1949.  \’ol.  VI.  No.  24.  September, 

1949. 

In  “The  klentificntion  of  some  pestilences  recorded  in  the  Irish  anna'.s,”  by  Sir 
William  P.  MacArthur,  M.D.,  the  author  has  collated  the  accounts  given  in  the  several 
annals,  thus  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  information  obtainable  about  each  out- 
break. IVhere  Ireland  was  involved  in  a more  generalized  epidemic,  it  was  sometimes 
possible  to  supplement  a meagre  native  account  by  drawing  on  subject  matter  recorded 
elsewhere.  From  these  assembled  data  studied  in  the  light  of  present  medical  knowledge, 
aided  by  his  own  experience  of  the  diseases  concerned,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to 
give  a firm  and  correct  opinion  on  the  identity  of  some  of  the  pestilences.  The  author 
too,  has  shown  the  widely  diversified  meanings  attached  to  ‘leper’  and  ‘leprosy’  in 
the  past,  and  has  brought  home  to  our  minds  the  fallacies  in  accepting  these  terms, 
in  whatever  language,  as  necessarily  implying  an  infection  with  Hansen’s  bacillus. 
The  identification  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  in  the  Nation  is  the  object  of  “Writers 
in  the  ‘Nation,’  1842-5,’’  by  Kevin  M.  McGrath,  B.A.  These  articles  were  either 
published  anonymously  or  (in  a few  cases)  over  a pen-name;  poems  and  occasional  pieces 
over  the  contributor’s  initials  or  pseudonymously.  The  identifications,  extending  over 
tho  period  from  the  inception  of  the  Nation  to  the  death  of  Davis,  are  coterminous  with 
the  first  period  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  and  add  considerably  to  our  information 
on  the  literary  activities  of  individual  Young  Irelanders.  “Research  on  Irish  history 
in  Irish  universities,  1948-49”  is  .a  list  giving  particulars  of  theses  on  Irish  historical 
subjects,  or  on  subjects  having  a distinct  bearing  on  Irish  history,  which  were  success- 
fully completed  during  1948  or  were  in  progress  in  January,  1949,  in  the  universities  of 
Ireland.  Informative  Reviews  and  Short  Notices  conclude  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  September  issue  contains  an  article  on  “Sidelights  on  the  chronology  of  St. 
Patrick,”  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Bieler,  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  Patrician  dates  in 
the  ‘Ulster  Chronicle,’  and  the  ‘Annals’  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  list  of  coarbs 
of  Patrick.  “Select  Documents”  deal  with  “The  request  of  the  Irish  for  English  law, 
1277-80,”  by  Dr.  Jocelyn  Otway-Ruthven,  M.A. , and  “Sharman  Crawford  on  the  repeal 
question,  1847,”  by  Brian  A.  Kennedy,  JM.A.  “ Writings  on  Irish  history,  1948,” 
compiled  by  IMr.  Patrick  Henchy  and  Rev.  F.  X.  Martin,  O.S.A.,  is  a list  which  includes 
books  and  articles  on  Irish  history  in  which  the  year  1948  is  given  in  the  woi’k  itself  as 
the  date  of  publication. 

C.  S. 

Journal  of  the.  Gahray  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Vol.  XXIII.  Nos.  iii 
and  iv.,  1949. 

Rev.  Brendan  Jennings,  O.F.M. , in  “Florence  Conry,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,”  publishes 
documents  dealing  with  the  death  and  burial  of  this  archbishop  who  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  on  30th  jS'Iarch,  1609,  but  who  was  never  able  to  visit  his  diocese, 
nor  even  to  return  to  Ireland.  He  governed  his  diocese  through  his  vicars-general 
William  Lvneh,  a Carmelite,  and  then  through  Francis  Kirwan.  Dr.  T.  S.  0 Maille 
gives  the  first  part  of  a list  of  Galway  Place  Names  taken  from  various  documents. 
Interesting  information  about  St,  Brocaidh  of  Imliucli  is  given  by  Very  Rev.  M.  J. 
Conucllan,  P.P.  “The  fact  that'  the  few  vestiges  there  are  of  knowledge  about  St. 
Brocaidh  have  lain  for  so  long  in  obscurity,”  the  author  tells  us,  “was  clue  to  at  least 
two  factors  ; the  first  was  that  Ciarraighe  was  not  considered  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
Emhigh,  and  therefore  the  latter  was  not  in  Ciarraighe  of  Connacht  in  which  Brocaidh 
abode ; and  the  second  was  that  the  last  compiled  martyrology  was  openly  misleading 
regarding  the  district  in  which  Brocaidh  spent  his  life.  The  result  has  been  that 
editors  of  the  Annals  and  JMartyrologies,  went  wild-goose  chasing,  far  wide  of  the  ni'ark 
on  this  matter.”  Dr.  Marguerite  Hayes-McCoy  in  “The  Eyre  Documents  in  University 
College,  Galway,”  publishes  fourteen  documents  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  Calendar, 
v/hich  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal,  Ao.s.  XX  and  XXI.  “The  Battle  of 
Corann,”  by  Margaret  E.  Dobbs,  is  an  account  of  a battle  important  in  the  history  of  Ui 
Neill  as  marking  a change  in  the  leadership. 
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The  Past.  The  Organ  of  the  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  Historical  Society.  No.  5.  1949. 

“The  Barony  of  Fortli.  Part  IV.”  is  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  notes 
on  the  Barony  by  the  late  Philip  PI.  Plore,  tlie  first  tliree  parts  of  which  were  published 
in  tlie  first  three  issues  of  the  Journal.  “The  Kilmore  Carols”  consist  of  thirteen 
Carols  and  the  musical  settings  of  six  of  them  ; these  Carols  and  the  music  to  which 
they  are  set  have  acquired  a venerable  antiquity.  Fr.  Joseph  Ranson  furnishes  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  Carols  and  informative  notes.  In  “The  Rosseters  of 
Rathmacknee  Castle,”  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Martin,  O.S.A.,  gives  the  history  of  the 
Rosseter  family  from  1169-1627.  “The  Mrs.  Barbara  Newton  Lett  Diary,”  like  most  of 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Insurrection,  's  biased  and  does  not  throw  much  new 
light  on  the  war  in  Wexford,  nevertheless  it  gives  some  interesting  side-lights  on  the 
eventful  year  of  ’98.  The  reprinting  of  “A  Census  of  Ireland,  1659.  Co.  Wexford — 
Bantry  and  Shelburne,”  is  continued.  Fr.  Ranson  gives  a description  of  the  14th  century 
oak  carved  statue  of  Saint  Maelruan  at  Ballynaleck,  Crossabeg,  and  some  interesting 
associations  of  the  Saint  with  the  Diocese  of  Ferns.  He  also  describes  a 17th  century 
Tombstone  at  Grange,  Kilmore,  and  two  Penal  Crosses,  one  from  Enniscorthy  and  the 
other  from  Taghmun  district. 

C.  S. 


Arch ivium  Ililiernioim,  or  Irish  Historical  Bccorils.  Vol.  XIV. 

Among  the  interesting  documents  and  letters,  published  by  Father  Brendan  Jennings, 
O.F.M.,  in  “kliscellancous  Documents — II,  1625-1640,”  are  : a Diary  of  St.  Isidore’s 
College,  Rome,  1625-1654,  a list  of  Professors  trained  in  St.  Isidore’s  College,  and  Priests 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  1636.  Fr.  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  edits  two  sermons  of 
Primate  Richard  Fitzralph  preached  in  Latin  before  the  Provincial  Councils  of  Annagh 
on  7th  Feb.,  1352  and  5th  Feb.,  1355.  Fr.  John  Brady  in  “The  Irish  Colleges  in  the  Low 
Countries,”  places  at  the  easy  disposal  of  students  the  contents  of  a rare  book  published 
at  Douay  in  1622  and  which  relates  to  the  Irish  College  of  Flanders.  A copy  of  this 
book  has  been  acquired  by  the  library  of  University  College,  Dublin.  “ Irish  Priests 
Transported  Under  the  Commonwealth,”  by  Kevin  McGrath,  are  documents  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  Irish  piriests  to  the  Barbadoes. 

C.  S. 


Ulster  .lournal  of  Archaeolocjy.  Volume  12.  Parts  1 and  2.  1949. 

The  opening  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Ulster  Journal,  “A  Catalogue  of  the  Estate 
Maps,  etc.,  in  the  Downshire  Office,  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down,”  by  E.  R.  R.  Green,  con- 
tains material  of  much  interest  on  the  Downshire  .properties,  not  only  in  west  Down 
where  they  were  mainly  centered,  but  also  in  Wicklow,  Kildare  and  Offaly.  Dr.  0. 
Davies  in  “Excavations  at  the  horned  earn  of  Ballymarlagh,  Co.  Antrim,”  describes  the 
excavation  carried  out  there  in  late  August  and  September,  1946.  He  also  gives  Part 
II  of  his  “Summary  of  the  Archaeology  of  Ulster”  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Early 
Christian  Period,  the  break-up  of  Irish  Christian  Culture,  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Mediaeval  Churches,  Mediaeval  Sculpture,  and  the  Plantation.  Jocelyn  Otway-Ruthven 
in  “Dower  Charter  of  John  de  Courcy’s  Wife,”  publishes  three  charters  of  John  de 
Courcy  ; the  first  is  his  charter  of  dower  to  his  wife  Affrica;  the  second  is  a grant  by 
him  to  Canons  Ashby  of  a virg'ate  of  land  in  Middleton  Cheney,  Northamptonshire;  the 
third  is  a confirmation  of  this  grant  by  the  immediate  overlord  Warin  fitz  Gerold.  The 
first  charter  is  of  particular  value  and  interest  as  giving  the  most  complete  survey  of 
do  Courcy’s  lands  in  Ulster  which  we  possess.  J.  M.  Mogey  furnishes  a “Preliminary 
Report  on  Excavations  in  IMullaghmore  td.,  Co.  Down.”  A ipaper  by  John  Hennig 
deals  with  the  Plistorical  and  Geographical  Background  of  Provost’s  Irish  Novels. 
Jean  M.  Sidebotham  describes  a Promontory  Fort  on  Tory  Island,  and  “Old  Ireland 
and  New  England,”  by  E.  Estyn  Evans,  is  an  account  of  the  south-central  part  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  25th  January,  1949, 
the  following  were  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : — 

President; — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.E.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Vice-President  for  Leinster: — Professor  Sedn  P.  0 Ei'ordain,  Ph.D., 

D. Litt.,  M.E.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary: — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurer: — John  Maher,  Member. 

Members  of  Council: — Miss  A.  J.  Otway-Euthven,  Member;  Sean 
0 Suilleabhdin,  Member;  Professor  J.  J.  Tierney,  Member;  H. 

E.  Kilbride-Jones,  Fellow. 

Hon.  Auditors: — George  B.  Symes,  Member;  George  O’Brien, 
D.Litt.,  Memher. 

During  the  year  nine  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  The  papers  read 
and  the  lectures  given  at  these  meetings  are  listed  in  the  Journal  for  1950  at 
page  119. 

The  following  nominations  for  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Council  for  1950,  were  duly  received  : — 

President: — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.E.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary: — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers; — John  hlaher.  Member,  and  Brian  Cantwell, 
Member. 

Members  of  Council: — H.  A.  Wheeler,  Member;  Dr.  H.  W.  Parke, 
Member;  Euaidhri  de  Valbra,  Member. 

The  foregoing  nominations  being  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  and 
Bye-Laws,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  several  vacancies,  the  persons  named  are 
to  be  declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 

The  Council  has  nominated  the  following  as  Hon.  Auditors  for  1950:  — 
George  O’Brien,  D.Litt.,  Member,  and  George  B.  Symes,  Member. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  during  the  year  1960  as  follows:  — 

Tuesday,  31st  January  ...  ...  Annual  General  Meeting 


7th  March 
26th  April 
6th  June 


Meeting  for  Papers. 
Quarterly  Meeting. 
Meeting  for  Papers. 


Monday,  11th  July 
Tuesday,  26th  September 
,,  7th  November 
,,  12th  December 


Quarterly  (Summer)  Meeting. 


Quarterly  Meeting. 
Meeting  for  Papers. 
Statutory  Meeting. 
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During  the  session  9 meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  at  which  the 
attendances  were : — 


Liam  Price,  President 

8 

-’*'B.  J.  C.ANTAVELL,  Member 

8 

R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 

§A.  E.  J.  Went,  Member 

2 

Past  President  ... 

0 

T.  H.  Mason,  Fellow 

7 

H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President  ... 

7 

E.  E.  Dorman-0 ’Gowan,  Fellow 

8 

Rev.  John  Ryan,  S.J., 

R.  E.  Cross,  Member 

7 

Past  President 

8 

G.  0 hIceadha,  Member 

8 

SeAn  P.  6 Rf ORDAIN, 

AIiss  A.  J.  Otavay-Ruthven, 

Vice-President  ... 

5 

Member  ... 

5 

B.  jMacLysaght,  Vice-President 

0 

S.  0 SuiLLEABHAiN,  Member  ... 

3 

T.  B.  Costello,  Vice-President 

1 

J.  J.  Tierney,  Member 

4 

Lady  Loavry-Corry, 

PI.  E.  Kilbride- Jones,  Fellow 

7 

Vice-President  ... 

0 

A.  T.  Lucas,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec.  ... 

8 

Mrs.  a.  K.  Lease,  Fellow 

8 

J.  AIaher,  Hon.  Treasurer 

2 

E.  IM  AC  White,  Member 

1 

J.  R artery,  Hon.  Editor 

6 

Co-opted  30tli  October,  1946. 
§ Co-opted  2nd  IMarcli,  1949. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Excursions  were  made  as  follows  : — 

Saturday,  flOth  April,  1949. — To  County  Kildare  where  Ivilteel  Church, 
Pimchestown  Longstone,  Longstone  Rath,  Furness  House  and  Naas  were 
visited. 

7th-lQth  July,  1949. — As  part  of  the  celebrations  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Societj?  four  excursions  were  made  to  Dublin  city.  North  Co.  Dublin,  South 
Co.  Dublin  and  Co.  Kilkenny.  A full  description  of  these  excursions  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  at  pp.  120  ff. 

24:th  September,  1949. — To  Temionfeckin  Castle  and  Church  and  Mellifont 
Abbey. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  7 Fellows  and  91  Members  joined  the  Society. 

Advanced  to  Life  Felloioship  : — Miss  G.  C.  Stacpoole;  Lord  Killanin. 
.'Vdvanced  to  Fellowship  : — R.  S.  0 Duibh. 

Fellows: — R.  G.  Cross,  ALD.;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fergus,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Achonry;  James  E.  McGuire;  Dr.  Dorothy  Price;  Arthur  D.  Baynes-Cope; 
Richard  Hayrvard;  F.  TV’'.  Strange,  F.R.E.S. 
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Members: — Yliss  Aileen  C'ainpl)ell;  V.  Rev.  Canon  ^lulligan,  P.P.;  Francis 
Armstrong;  Stephen  Bergin;  V.  Rev.  P.  Canon  Case,y ; W.  T.  Johnston;  P. 
.] . Haugh;  IM.  F.  Clanc}’;  P.  J.  jMcGluskey;  P.  J.  Murphy;  John  Tyrrell; 
J.  T.  O’Byrne;  Miss  F.  kl.  Burroughs;  klrs.  I.  R.  Crozier;  T.  A.  Callanan; 
Miss  IMargaret  A'eale ; A.  A.  AlcConnell;  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society; 
Ruaidhn'  de  A’alera;  Dom.  H.  J.  deA’’araheke,  (3.S.B.;  G.  P.  Broderick; 
Dr.  IMaud  O’Cleary;  John  O’Leary;  Mrs.  E.  Bishop;  P.  E.  O’Farrelly;  Basil 
Boyd-Barrett ; John  J.  Bolger;  James  F.  Daly;  IM.  G.  Alagan;  IMrs.  N. 
Murph}-;  Senator  D.  E.  Burke;  IMiss  J.  Burke;  jMrs.  K.  IMockler;  J.  P. 
Flynn;  Leslie  Scheps;  Rev.  G.  Cooney,  P.P. ; John  Maughan;  klrs.  C. 
Twomey;  Henry  St.  John  Blake;  An  t-Atli  P.  0 klaolfhahhail ; Airs.  B. 
Grattan-Bellew;  S.  IMcDermott  Kennedy;  AI.  J.  Egan;  Rev.  A.  E.  Stokes; 
Mrs.  Patricia  Lavelle;  R.  C.  Stone;  I\Irs.  IM.  Keneal}’;  Y.  Rev.  IM.  Lloyd 
Ferrar;  IMrs.  R.  G.  Cross;  A.  H.  Toppin ; H.  AVilliamson;  IMrs.  A.  E. 
Williamson;  IMiss  D.  F.  Reeves;  J.  C.  Cherry,  IM.D.;  Mrs.  C.  IM.  A'^ickerman; 
S.  0 hAodha;  IM.  J.  Crotty;  IM.  J.  IMulrean^';  Augustus  Cullen;  IMrs.  G. 
Hadden;  IMiss  R.  Dromgoole;  Airs.  Lucy  Alitchell;  Airs.  E.  Bailey;  YJ.  J. 
Nash;  A.  F.  Sheridan;  R.  Caldwell;  Airs.  AI.  Bergin;  Aliss  K.  Redmond; 
Pi'of.  Murray  Fowler;  John  A.  Costello,  S.C.;  Philip  Carney,  AI.B.;  A.  J. 
Kenna;  Airs.  Al.  Kenna;  Airs.  E.  Rowan;  All's.  AVilson;  Air.  O’Farrell;  Airs. 
O’Farrell;  Aliss  Kathleen  Phelan;  Aliss  Hopkins;  Aliss  AI.  O’Sullivan; 
Aliss  Joyce  AI.  Horner;  Aliss  G.  E.  Toppin;  Aliss  AI.  T.  O’Sullivan;  Aliss 
Roberta  Laird;  Airs.  Langley;  F.  Sheppard;  D.  P.  O’Connor;  J.  AC 
O’Sullivan;  Frank  Foley;  Dr.  E.  Downey;  Airs.  Charlotte  Blindheim. 

The  Resignations  of  2 Fellows  and  20  Alendiers  were  accejited. 

The  names  of  the  following  have  been  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule 
10.  They  may  he  I'estored  to  membership  on  payment  of  amounts  due;  — 

James  J.  Brady;  Thomas  Coonan;  Rev.  James  Crosbie;  Francis  ffrench 
Davis;  Prof.  James  Hogan;  Aliss  Alaura  Holmes;  F.  J.  AlacAdam;  Rabbi 
Dr.  H.  Aledalie;  Alichael  Nolan;  Mrs.  F.  Nordell;  Louis  Nordeil;  Sean 
O Buadhachain ; Airs.  A.  E.  d’Arcy  Thompson. 

The  Deaths  of  2 Fellows  and  9 Me  others  were  recorded:  — 

Fellows. — Edward  F.  Kelly;  Rt.  Hon.  Air.  Justice  J.  S.  Pirn. 

]\Iembers. — Rt.  Rev.  Alonsignor  Hynes;  Aliss  C.  AI.  F.  Johnston;  Robert 
J.  Kirwan;  A".  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Lebbe,  O.S.B.;  AC  Rev.  John  Canon 
AIcGuirk;  Thomas  Alitchell;  Charles  O’Farrell;  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Alarquis 
of  Ormonde;  Aliss  Roisin  AA^'afsh. 

The  losses  to  the  Society-  by  Deaths  and  Resignations  amounted  to  38, 
the  number  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule  10  amounted  to  13  and  the 
accessions  amounted  to  98. 
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The  number  of  Follows  and  Mcmhcrs  now  on  the  Roll  is  distributed  as 


follows : — 

Honorary  Fellows  ...  ...  G 

Life  Fellows  ...  ...  ...  35 

Fellows  ...  ...  ...  ...  101 

Life  IMembers  ...  ...  ...  41 

IMembers  ...  ...  ...  ...  598 


781 


On  the  occasion  of  tlie  retirement  of  ]\Ir.  H.  G.  Leask  from  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  National  Monuments  the  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
deep  appreciation  of  his  manifold  services  to  the  cause  of  archaeology  and 
the  study  of  antiquities  in  general  during  his  years  of  office. 


FINANCE. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1949,  from  subscrip- 
tions, dividends,  sale  of  publications,  excursions,  Centenaiy  Fund  and 
iniscellaneous  I'eceipts  amounted  to  £1,852  3s.  Id. 

The  total  expenditure  was  £1,747  IGs.  7d.  as  follows: — Printing  and 
illustrating  the  Journ.a.l  Part  I,  1948  and  the  Centenaiy  Volume, 
£780  Is.  5d.;  rents,  salaries,  stationery,  excursions,  Centenaiy  Celebrations 
and  general  expenses,  £967  15s.  2d. 

The  Society  holds  investments  of  £400  in  Irish  Free  State  Second 
National  Loan,  £100  in  Irish  Free  State  Fourth  National  Loan,  £1,000 
Defence  Bonds  and  £160  Irish  Post  Office  Savings  Certificates. 


LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  current  periodicals  the  following  publications  were 
received : — - 

“ Scottish  Crafts,”  by. Ian  Finla3-,  from  iMiss  Stacpoole. 

‘‘  Question  Time,  Vol.  Ill,”  b}?  Dr.  William  Maguire,  B.L.,  from  the 
Author. 

Ireland  of  the  Welcomes,”  by  D.  L.  Ivelleher,  from  Eoin  0 klahony. 
Thorsb}'  Society  A^ol.  XVI,  from  Miss  klaire  Kelly. 

” St.  Brendan  in  History  and  Literature,”  bjr  Rev.  Donald  A.  Reidy, 
from  the  Author. 

” Twixt  Foyle  and  Swilly,”  by  Harry  P.  Swan,  from  the  Author. 
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“ Ancient  Books  of  Clirist  Churcli  Cathedral,”  and  ‘‘  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,”  by  Ecv.  Dean  Lewis  Crosby,  from  the  Author. 

Stratigraphie  Comparde  et  Chronologie  de  I’Asie  Occidentale,”  by  Claude 
Schaeffer,  from  the  Author. 

" Das  Schweizerische  Laiidesmuseum,  1898-1948,”  from  Dr.  Emil  Vogt, 
Zurich,  per  Mr.  Liam  Price. 

” Carlow  M.P.s  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,”  by  Eobert  Malcolmson,  from 
Mr.  Liam  Price. 

” Place  Names  of  County  Wicklow,  Part  III.  Barony  of  Talbotstown 
Upper,”  b}'  Liam  Price,  from  the  Author. 

Archives,  No.  I,  from  the  British  Eecords  Association. 

Lough  Eee  and  Around  It,”  by  W.  J.  Nash,  from  the  Author. 

” The  Blue  Guide,  Ireland,”  from  Mr.  Brian  Coghlan. 

The  Lagan  Valley,  1800-1850,”  by  E.  E.  E.  Green. 

‘‘  English  Abbeys,”  by  Geoffrey  W.  Beard. 

‘‘  Eecueil  de  Plans  d’Eglises  Cisterciennes,”  by  Fr.  AI.-Anselme  Dimier. 
” The  Bank  of  Ireland,  1783-1946,”  by  F.  G.  Hall. 

Ecvista  do  Guimaracs,  Vol.  LVIII,  Nos.  3 Y 4,  from  klajor  Mario 
Cardozo. 

ALjf  en  Twintigste-Acht  en  Twintigste  Jaarverslag  Van  de  Vereeniging 
Voor  Terpenonderzoek  1941/44,”  ” Termen  en  Castella  te  Heerlen 
Coriovallum  ” and  fi\'e  miscellaneous  offprints,  liy  Di’.  A.  E.  Van  Giffen, 
from  the  Author. 

Sixteen  Offprints  from  D]'.  Alfonso  do  Pa9o. 

Thirteen  Offprints  from  Eev.  Dr.  Eugenio  Jalhay,  S.  J. 

Wilde’s  ” Boyne  and  Blackwater,”  Edited  by'  Colm  0 Lochlainn. 

” Jong-palaeolithicum  en  vroeg-mesolithicum,”  by  Dr.  A.  Bohmers,  from 
the  Author. 

” IMaiden  Castle,  Dorset,”  by  E.  E.  M.  Wheeler,  from  IMr.  H.  G.  Leask. 
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The  PaBLiCATiONS  of  the  Sociotj’  comjB'ise  the  Jcjunial  and  the  “ Extra 
Volume”  Series..  The  “ Antiquarian  Haiidboolc  ” Series  u'as  l>eguu  in  1895, 
and  seven  handbooks  have  been  pulilislied. 

The  Journal,  from  the  jn'ar  1849,  oiiAvards  contains  a great  mass  of  infor- 
mation on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  witli  thousands  of  illustra- 
tions. Eighty  volumes  have  been  issued.  Back  nuniljci's  of  tliose  not 
out  of  print  are  available  to  members  at  reduced  prices,  details  of  which  may 
be  obtained  on  apjrlication. 

The  following  “ Exti'a  Volumes  ” may  still  bo  ol)tained 

1874 — Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Languatie.  Edited  by  i\LvRGARnT 
Stokes.  Two  Vols.  Tihistrated.  Cloth,  £2  10  0. 

1891 —  The  Account  Boll  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  1337- 

1346,  with  the  Middle  English  Moral  Play,  ” The  Pride  of  Life.” 
Edited  by  James  Mills,  (Witli  facsimile  of  original  MS.) 

In  sheets,  folded,  7s.  6d. 

1892 —  Antiquarian  Remains  of  the  Island,  of  Innismurray.  By  W.  F 

Wakeman.  (With  Map  and  84  Illustrations.)  In  sheets 

folded,  5s. 

1901 — Index  to  the  Journal,  1849-1889.  Paper,  10s.  6d. 

1915 —  Index  to  the  Journal,  Vols.  XXI-XL,  1890-1910.  By  General 

Stubbs  and  W.  Cotter  Stubbs,  m.r.i.a.  Papei',  10s.  6d.  ; 
Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

1916 —  The  Gormanston  Register.  Edited  by  J.xmes  Mills,  i.s.o.,  m.r.i.a., 

and  M.  J.  M’Enery,  m.r.i.a.  Cloth,  10s. 

1923 — Advertisements  for  Ireland,  being  a description  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  contained  in  a manuscript  in  Trinity  College, 
Dulilin.  Edited  by  Geo.  O’Brien,  litt.d.  Price,  6s. 

1926 — Carved  Ornament  from  Irish.  Jdonuments.  B}"  H.  S.  Crawford, 
m.r.i.a.  Price,  15s. 

1930 — Court  Book  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Sepulchre.  Edited  b}'  Herbert 
Wood,  b.a.,  m.r.i.a.  .Price,  os. 

1933 — Index  to  the  Journal,  Vols.  XLI  to  LX,  1911  to  1930.  Paper, 
10s.  6d.  ; Cloth,  13s. 

1938 — Cahercornniaun  : A Stone  Fort  in  Co.  Clare.  By  H.  O’Neill 
Hencken,  d.litt.,  e.s.a.,  m.r.i.a.  Paper,  4s. 

The  following  of  tlie  Society's  Handbooks  and  Guides  are  also  available  : — 

Islands  a.iul  Coctsts  of  Irclamd  (in  Buckram),  3s.  6d. 

Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Orkney  and  Caithness  (1900).  Price,  2s.  6d. 
Antiquities  of  Li)nerick  and  Neighbourhood  (in  Cloth),  4s.  6d. 

Waterford,  Isle  of  Man  Is.  each. 

Hanging  Bowls.  By  Fr.lncoise  He.nry.  Price,  2s.  6d. 

The  Battle,  of  Clontarf.  B}^  Rev.  John  Ryan,  s.j.,  d.litt.  Price, 
2s.  6d. 
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